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PREFACE. 



The stream of History is not a mere figure of speech, 
but the best expression of our modem consciousness that the 
current of human afifairs is continuous, and that it moves in 
a certain definite direction. Any svirveys on this stream, in 
a large and liberal sense, may ascertain some of its principal 
contributories, and indicate, possibly, the outfall to which it 
tends. 

The following papers have at least this serious scope, that 
they are designed in contemplation of this moving current. 
They are not a mere reprint of desultory essays, but a 
combination of new and old materials, with a very specific 
though tentative object. The views of other authors are 
discussed at considerable length, but the writer must claim 
that his primary design was to express certain convictions or 
views of his own conceiving. His book is concerned partly 
with epochs or events which have been illustrated in recent 
historical works, or which bear on important questions of the 
hour; but it has the further intent of aiming at certain 
inferences in advance of the present vicissitudes of opinion. 



VI PREFACE. 

These inferences are necessarily imperfect in the present 
state of Historical Science, and they may, or may not, be of 
interest for its other investigators. But at least they are 
hazarded with this earnest desire, and this Volume has so 
far a unity of design that from first to last it is meant as a 
testimony to the Progress which results from general laws, 
and is secure from interruption by individual agencies. 

Apail, 1862. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN EEVOLUTIONS. 



We axe told that we have no right to regard history as 
a science ; and it is obvious that we cannot presume to treat 
its philosophy as an exact science, for the reasons which have 
been so ably stated by its Regius Professor at Oxford * 
Yet we shall not cease to regai'd the chief tendencies it 
records as certain, nor to speak of them with propriety 
as its ascertained laws; although, like many other prin- 
ciples of the moral worid, they may not be imiversally and 
invariably cogent. Grant that there are modifications, 
exceptions, disturbing influences, it is sufficient for our 
purpose that there is something more considerable than 
these, and to which, in the long run, these are subordinate. 
It can be demonstrated that there are such tendencies 
and it matters little whence they proceed; that is to say, 
it matters not at all to the historian, though it may be 
important to the deductions of the theologian or the 
metaphysician. It is sufficient that they are and that we 
can perceive them in action, to know that we must reckon 
with them as paramount in the sphere of history. Nor is 
it of much consequence practically (though the question is 

• Lectures on Modem History, do- Modem History iu the University of 
livered in Oxford, 1859-61. By Vrold- Oxford, 
win Smith, M.A., Kcgius Professor of 
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80 warmly debated) whether the will of individuals be 
free or not free to resist or obey them. The motives and 
actions of mankind in the aggregate are so amenable to 
average classifications and estimates, that for historic pur- 
poses the alternative is of little moment. It was not long 
since that our engineers, after many failures, discovered that 
they could build as firmly on the sand as on the rock, when 
once they had ascertained the right principles of construc- 
tion ; and thus, even if it were true that " the quicksand 
of free will" is incapable of sustaining any superstructure 
erected hitherto, it does not follow that the wider and better 
induction, to which it is clear we are constantly tending, 
may not warrant conclusions which are now thought pre- 
sumptuous.* Admitting even that there are limitations to 
our further discoveries, at all events we are justified in the 
attempt to collect and combine the generalisations which 
are the discoveries of recent years. To whatever point 
these may carry us, if there is a possibility of their indi- 
cating in any sense, or in any degree, the consequences 
before us, it is by some such process only that we can 
judge of their significance. To form any conception of the 
revolutions to come, it is necessary to know the causes, the 
nature, and effects of those which have occurred up to the 
present date ; and hypotheses offered to explain such 
crises of history deserve encouragement, apart from their 

* It behoves us to remember that concerned with elements which, to 

if history is a science, it is cmpha- some extent, arc so variable. But the 

ticaUy a new science — " Scienza wind and the weather seemed equally 

nuova/'—SLB it was termed by Vico, capricious to our forefathers, and yet 

and that our acquaintance with its we are beginning to calculate and 

henomena is not only recent, but predict their vicissitudes. Itisthere- 



imited. ** Elle est la conqudte de lore, at least, a permissible specula- 

notre age," says Victor Cousin, and it tion, tliat as our knowledge of its 

is too early to pronounce of what use phenomena goes on increasing, history 

it may ever be, as regards conse- "may attain to smnethinglike pro- 

^uences which are yet in /i^wro. Its phetic strain," though subject to 

inferences may for ever bo restricted limitations less or greater, and its data 

to the aggregate, as distinguished from may not be inadequate always, be- 

the special sequence of events, and cause they are as yet known only in 

they may exceed or fall short of the part, nor altogether illusory because 

reality even there, because they are they are inexact. 
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intrinsic value, because, by testing and correcting such 
hypotheses from time to time, we may eventually succeed 
in arriving at the true one. It may be admitted that there 
can be none such which will be true in an absolute sense, 
and the best may be invalidated by incomputable contin- 
gencies ; but there is nevertheless an excuse for the pursuit 
of such inquiries in the weighty observation of the father 
of modem philosophy,* that "Shepherds of people had 
need know the calendar of tempests of State." For the 
importance of such a calendar it may be worth many an 
inconclusive effort, if we approximate only remotely to the 
theory of its construction. 

Let us premise that the causes and consequences of 
revolutionary movements, in other words the more extended 
historic agencies, are the chief desiderata for this coveted 
work, and how shall we proceed to enumerate and classify 
them ? Taken separately from each other, the great turning 
points of history can only be interrogated for a limited view 
of their meaning. Like the scattered leaves of the Sibyl, 
taken singly and apart, they are dubious fragments of a 
dismembered truth, inexplicable without a considerable 
context. To obtain an adequate answer we must not be 
content with the closest inspection of isolated facts ; we 
must connect them with the series in which they occur, or 
with the system of which they are a subordinate part. We 
shall then have the groimds of an intelligible hjrpothesis ; 
and grouping events according to their observed relations, 
we may draw serviceable conclusions from their united 
aspect True it is, that, dealing with facts in historical, 
sequence, it is impossible to class separately, as cause and 
effect, events which will be found to alternate as either, 
according as they are referred to the change which comes 
after, or to that which precedes them. Yet we do not fail, 
in thus comprising a series of changes, and tracing their 

• Lord Bacon. 
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subordination to some common element, to comprehend fully 
their separate significance. Their aggregate illustrates their 
several importance, while thus only do we rise to the 
* T€\€i6TaTov rikos ' — ^the supreme end of historical inquiry, 
which, strictly speaking, is not so much the vicissitudes of 
institutions social, political, and religious,* as the ideas 
which institutions and their vicissitudes express, and through 
which, in a primary sense, they originate. In denoting such 
ideas or tendencies we term them laws, when, comparatively 
speaking, they are universal or permanent, as distinguished 
from others which are local or transitory, nor need the term, 
in its most ample sense, be taken to involve a denial of that 
liberty of choice within certain limits, which is implied by 
the conscious efforts of political bodies ; still less should it 
be held to import a doctrine of external fatalism in substitu- 
tion for the will of the great Author of the universe. 

I. — Be the subtleties of the metaphysicians as perplexing 
as they have ever been, the historical inquirer may be 
satisfied to regard such general laws of history as existing 
parts of the scheme of creation, and as equally within the 
reach of a controlling Providence. Ho will not be dero- 
gating from the Eternal Purpose, if he acquaints himself 
with some of its more systematic operations, such as this, 
which we take to be one of the chief, that nations proceed 
in a course of Development, their later manifestations 
being potentially present in the earliest elements out of 
which they are constituted. Of this law we may affirm 
that its operations are variable, to the verge of infinity, 
yet all of them are alike in the sense of development. 
The first impulse of national life prolonged into subsequent 
history may be likened to personal capacity and character, 
whence proceed individual conduct and action. The con- 
sequences in both cases may be modified by external 

• Dr. Arnold's Lectures on Modem History, p. 157. 
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agencies, and, in the case of nations, by the efforts even 
of individuals to influence the conduct of their respective 
conununities. But we conceive of such modifications as 
telling for little in the aggregate, and we deliberately make 
it our choice to disregard them. If we cannot agree with 
the Professor of History at the University of Cambridge* 
in exaggerating the influence of great individuals, still 
less can we accept the dictum of another historian that 
" original distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical.""!- 
On the contrary, we conceive that there are ample grounds, 
to be stated hereafter, for ascribing to them consequences 
of the utmost importance ; for, however they may have been 
produced in the first instance, if we find such in any race at 
the date at which we first encounter it in history, we shall 
certainly find them marking its identity down to our time. 
Insomuch that the changes which nations have separately 
experienced have been conformable to the nature of the 
elements they comprised at their origin ; so that, esti- 
mating the revolutions of distinct groups, we may best 
ascertain how they have differed, if we can detect the 
elements original in each, and compare them together in 
their chief combinations. 

n. — At the same time, if we admit a reseniblance in 
revolutions, and a certain affinity is clearly discernible, we 
must not attribute this to a law of development, which 
necessarily produces varied results, according to the elements 
upon which it operates. We must refer it to some other 
law, independent of national characteristics, which strives to 
accommodate their several diversities to the stricter measure 
of its own uniformity; a law which works by the side of 
Development, and turns its issues to a separate account. 
Such a law can we fail to recognise in the tendency to 

• Mr. Kinftslcy's Inarupral Lecture. 

t Mr. Buckle iu his History of Civiliaatiou. 
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Equality evident throughout history, the tendency which 
modem research pronounces to be the plainest and gravest 
fact it encounters — ^the most ancient as well as the mOvSt 
enduring impulse of the many movements which have 
agitated society.* This tendency Aristotle partially appre- 
hends, where he asserts the cause of revolutions to be 

TO iviaov' Ttavrayov yap hia to Hvlo-ov fj orao-is oXcoy yap 

TO i<rov ClTovvT^s oracrtafovo-i."!" The nature of the equality 
sought will vary according to the actual circumstances of 
a nation, and depend on the equality it has already attained. 
It may apply to privileges of rank or religion or race, to 
rights civil or political, or even to social advantages ; but 
some mode or shape of inequality, and that which for the 
time is felt to be oppressive, is the cause, as a corre- 
sponding equality is the result, of every political change 
which amounts to revolution. 

III. — Of this tendency to equality the incidents are as 
clear as the tendency itself is obvious and certain. 
Although man may be conscious of the effort to advance, 
to depress others or to elevate himself, yet his movement 
•is confined within certain limits, and is made in subser- 
vience to certain conditions. It can only proceed by 
consecutive stages, each designating an epoch in the history 
of a nation, not such as is reached by mere lapse of time, 
but such as is sooner or later identical with its transition 
from one state of being to another. Thus, the contest for 
the equalisation of nobility and wealth is prior to the 
contest between wealth and numbers.J The one belongs 
to an earlier, the other to a later, ago of national existence, 
and it is quite as impossible that their order should be 
transposed, as that youth should be competent to man's 
exertions, or manhood entertain the emotions of youth. Of 

• See the Introduction to De t See Arnold's Thucyd., vol. i., 

Tooqueville's Democracy in America. Apjiendix 1. 
+ Politics, book 5, chap. 1. 
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the earlier contest, that in which property is the assailant 
of birth, the modem, like the ancient world, has witnessed 
the completion. In both cases it was characterised by the 
same phenomena, and finally attended with the same result. 
It is thus observable that in neither instance was it a 
momentary event or crisis, which perfected at once the 
whole revolution. In Athens, the legislation of Draco, of 
Solon, of Clisthenes, mark the slow stages by which it was 
accomplished. The code of Draco, the first written defini- 
tion of hereditary privilege — the " Seisactheia" of Solon, 
promoting diffusion of property — his apportionment of 
political rights to the gradations of his Census — the aboli- 
tion by Clisthenes of the ancient Phylae,- with the aiisto- 
cratic distinctions which these comprehended — the facilities 
he offered to naturalisation, and his somewhat later 
establishment of Ostracism, were the legislative settlement 
of the successive issues which property and nobility formu- 
lated in their struggle to attain the footing of a perfect 
equality. No less marked and graduated was the long 
series of political contests between the Plebs and Populus 
of ancient Home ; or, again, in the rise of the Commons 
through the middle ages, the growth of their boroughs in 
wealth and consideration — ^their successive incorporations — 
the extension of their Charters — ^their advance from a state 
of passive immunity to an active participation in political 
power, by means of their representatives in the great Coun- 
cil of the nation. Change is here seen drawing on change 
in a kind of necessary sequence, and though the duration 
of the conflict has been in some cases protracted, sooner or 
later it ended in all. It ended as invariably in the 
ascendancy of wealth, — ^property instead of privilege be- 
coming substantially the standard in the distribution of 
political franchise and power. 

Yet in this revolution, itself only a wave of the grander 
movement towaids a more distant and completer equality, 
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there were intermediate stages following each other in a 
certain regular order and succession. Civil equality is ob- 
served almost invariably preceding and antedating political 
In other words, the recognition of a right to an equal admi- 
nistration of the existing laws was prior to a share in the 
power which enacts them. Thus, we find the Roman Plebs 
enjoying a civil equality with the Populus, before the 
Comitia Centuriata of Servius admitted them to a share 
in the government of the state.* Subsequently, when the 
constitution of Servius had been overthrown, and by the 
pressure of the laws relating to debt the Commons were 
again reduced to dependency, the secession to the Mens 
Sacer virtually recovered for them civil equality, long before 
the passing of the Publilian laws terminated the struggles 
which secured them politicaL*}" Thus, the emancipation of 
the Serfs in the middle ages preceded their admission to the 
rights of citizenship in the boroughs to which they gathered 
for protection. A half century elapsed between Magna 
Charta, the guarantee of civil rights to all classes of free- 
men, and the first siunmoning of representatives for cities 
and boroughs to Simon de Montfort's parliament of Oxford.J 
Nevertheless, this succession has been occasionally inter- 
rupted by circumstances which prove the rule from its special 
exceptions. Extraordinary conjimctures — political evils, long 
endured and late corrected — ^have exhibited the movement, 
as in the efforts of Valerius and Licinius at Kome,§ or the 
Florentine revolution of 1378,|| proceeding simultaneously 
under both its aspects. The necessity of strengthening a 
frontier outpost or colonial settlement, such as Heraclea,ir 
or the towns of Leon and Castile taken from the Moors,** 

• Arnold's Rome, vol. 1., p. 27, &c. || Halkm's Middle Ages, vol. i., 

+ Arnold's Rome, vol. i., p. 147 ; p. 297 ; Italy, chap, iii., Part II. 

vol. il, p. 158. H For mention made of the part 

X Seo Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. taken by the Perioeci in the foundation 

ii., pp. 108, 148. English Constitu- of Heraclca, see Thucyd., book iii., 

tion, chap. viii. cliap. 92. 

§ Arnold's Rome, vol. i., pp. 318, ** Ilallam's Middle Ages, vol. i., 

826 — 333 ; vol. ii., pp. 34, 75, &c. p. 373 ; Spain, cliap. iv. 
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may have introduced at once a high degree both of civil 
and political freedom. But in all ordinary aspects of history, 
and these declare best its essential principles, the movement 
is seen to proceed in successive stages, and to follow the 
conditions of this natural sequence. 

Yet, although we may trace the tendency to equality as 
existing under a like form in ancient and modem History, 
we arrive at a limit precluding a perfect comparison. Inves- 
tigation ceases where facts are wanting, and the European 
world has not yet supplied the facts, which are necessary to 
illustrate the contest which supervenes on the concluded 
struggle between property and birth. The ancient world 
thoroughly accomplished a revolution which the modem is 
now only in its turn approaching. Like its precursor, this 
contest in almost all the states of antiquity exhibited certain 
characteristic features. It was commonly sudden — ^terrible — 
convulsive— coincident with deeper moral depravity, and a 
more ferocious recklessness in the contending parties. Above 
all, we are told that in no known instance did it terminate 
favourably for the public good.* The source of this difference 
from the earlier contest is thus revealed to us by the same 
high authority. While in the one case the contending parties 
approached each other, as the Commons grew daily in wealth 
and intelligence, their consequent assimilation in sentiment 
and interest, and the ultimate absence of all real disparity, 
facilitated the removal of factitious distinctions. The as- 
cendency of birth passed into the ascendency of wealth by 
easy and natural transitions. It was accompanied compara- 
tively with so little violence, that inquiry may be at times 
perplexed, both in ancient and modem history, to fix upon 
any definite period as the precise moment of its consum- 
mation. On the other hand, the contest between wealth and 
numbers was not assisted and mitigated by the same gradual 
stages of -approximation, whereby the one might ascend 

♦ Arnold's TkucyJ., vol. L, Appendix I., p. 633. 
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socially to the level of the other. It was a warfare between 
extremes of the most opposite nature, with few points of 
contact to attach sympathy or to induce a mutual intel- 
ligence or good-will. The prospect of violent collision in- 
creased the more as the interval between them was more 
and more widened ; and not forewarned by previous approxi- 
mation, it became the more desperate from their increasing 
estrangement. The characteristics of this contest in the 
ancient world were exliibited in the proscriptions of Marius 
and Sylla, and the bloody factions of the Peloponncsian war ; 
whereas modem history, if we except the momentary fury 
of the first French Revolution, has not yet produced its 
parallel examples. We may, indeed, add one such, since 
the above words were written, in the mitigated afterclap 
of this Revolution, in 184!8, and we may distinctly see such 
threatening our future, when the waste places of the earth 
shall be filled, and indigence and wealth pressed together 
with no further outlet for their exasperating contests. It 
remains, however, to be seen whether the prospects of the 
modem world include no hope of bettering the experience 
of the ancient world in this respect. Of this, indeed, wo 
may be certain, that its confidence ought not to rest on the 
possible relaxation of what seems to be throughout History 
an inevitable law. Though circimistances may veil its opera- 
tions or accidents adjourn them, though the tendency may 
seem for a season to be even borne back, or may demand a 
geologic epoch for its complete manifestation, it is idle to 
question its existence or persistency. The tendency to 
Equality must still proceed. The stream of History will 
roll towards the plain. If there is a promise for modem 
civilisation, its assurance must be sought in the main source 
of all other difference between ourselves and antiquity, the 
elements peculiar to the nations paramount in either. For 
these contain the principal germs of life — the Adial essence 
of their respective systems ; and it is only by measuring 
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their strength, with the circumstances of their development 
in time and place, that we can calculate the variations in 
the equalising movement, or the possible difiTerence in its 
final result. 

IV. — In estimating these elements, we are forced, for the 
sake of convenience, to accept the commonly recognised 
division of History. Yet we must guard against the miscon- 
ception into which we may be led by its arbitrary separation 
into Ancient and Modem at the epoch of the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, as if that were a point at which all 
existing institutions were swept away, and an entirely new 
order of things was established in their place. There was in 
fact no such severance of the historic unity, no such marked 
separation of the old world from the new. Civilisation 
needed not to commence its career, to repeat from the very 
starting point the course it had already run. Though much 
was then destroyed which time had ripened to a merited 
destruction, the inner principle of ancient life, the spring and 
source of its historic worth, like the olive of the Acropolis 
unscathed by the fire, remained to put forth vigorous shoots 
under more propitious circumstances. The majesty of the 
Imperial name survived the overthrow of the Imperial power, 
and awed and impressed its barbarian invaders. The Muni- 
cipal system, which the centralising force of Rome had bound 
in a network of administrative dependence, remained, when 
the bond which constrained it was broken. The towns them- 
selves were not destroyed, though they ceased to constitute 
an aggregate unity, and the idea of Empire, and the fact of 
Municipality, entered at once the new combination * All 
which was superadded to them then, of any eminent novelty, 
was a new religion and an untried race. From the intro- 
duction of these was imparted fresh vigour to a system 
otherwise depraved and exhausted. Race — Religion — Empire 

* Guizot'a Hist, de la Civilisation en Europe, Lect. ii. 
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— the Municipal spirit, principal elements of our modem 
civilisation, these are the four 

** Which in quaternion run, 
And mix and nourish all things." 

From these, as subject to the law of development, comes 
our chief likeness or unlikeness to antiquity ; from the two 
former, and the appropriate distinctions they include, come 
the main aspects of difference in all our revolutions. 

From the character of the Northern races — ^the barbarian 
germ alone — how wide an aftergrowth expands into history ! 
From their earliest proportions, as depicted by Csesar and 
Tacitus, how vast is the shadow cast into the future ! Apart 
from the distinguishing traits of certain sections or tribes, so 
clearly to be identified, for example, as in the Oauh of nine- 
teen centuries, a love of liberty — a sense of personal in- 
dependence — actuating the countrymen of Arminius and 
Civilis, was developed through the descending line of their 
posterity. Amid the marshes and pine-forests of Germany — 
in their earliest European settlements — ^through their latest 
constitutional changes — ^imder various aspects, it modified 
their system, and has been their characteristic from that 
day to our own. In no respect did the Northern races, the 
Celts and the Teutons, differ more remarkably from Classic 
nations than in the readiness with which the latter could 
sacrifice their liberty to their eager desire for political organ- 
isation. When Aristotle asserted that the notion of a state 
was antecedent to that of an individual,* he was merely 
giving philosophic expression to a natural sentiment of the 
Greek mind. To the Greek's lively and sogial temperament 
avTdpK€ia — independence — was the greatest of evils; a con- 
dition befitting only gods or beasts,"f- and, as happiness was 
impossible apart from a community, he was ready to sur- 
render everything to its welfare. Thus he had no regard 

• Politics, book i., chap. 2. See + iiOiiployii 0(6s, Politics, book i., 

nlso Hermann's Political Antiquities chap. 2. 
of Greece, p. 97. 
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for individual rights as opposed to the state. He never dis- 
cussed their origin or extent, or treated them as having a 
substantive existence.* On the contrary, he acquiesced in 
the state's interference with his personal liberty less re- 
servedly than his slavish Persian enemies submitted to every 
caprice of their king.-f* What consequences, on the other 
hand, have followed from the opposite tendency of the 
Northern! Prizing above all things his personal indepen- 
dence, History represents him as only overcoming by degrees 
his natural repugnance to political connection. For a time 
he appears in direct antagonism to the necessity of govern- 
ment, seemingly unwilling to sacrifice any portion of his 
individual will for a common purpose or imited effort. He 
is thus seen rudely subverting the systems which the genius 
of Pepin and Otho had constructed, and relapsing into 
anarchy under the later Carlovingians and the Salic descen- 
dants of Conrad. The same spirit in a subdued form he 
exemplifies in the isolating tendencies of his feudalism, in 
his later struggles to preserve its privileges of private war 
and territorial jurisdiction. He is reluctant at first to be 
incorporated with the state — ^incorporated, he revolts at its 
interference with his inclinations. Variously he exhibits his 
jealousy of its control — ^in Hermandads of Castile J — ^imperial 
Interregnums § — trough sessions at Runnymede or Oxford — 
in the charters and guarantees he has sought to exact as the 
price of his co-operation or the limits of his obedience. In 
later times he is foimd appealing to these past compacts 
for fresh concessions, persisting in the privilege of self- 
taxation — claiming liberty of conscience and freedom of 
speech — ^holding ominous language respecting rights of resis- 
tance—in H!abeas Corpus Acts and assertions that his house 

* Lieber's Political Ethics, pp. 393, vii., chap. 104. 

Ac t Hallam'a Middle Ages, voL i., 

f iKM^poi 7«ip Umtiy oh wdvra p. 404 ; Spain, chap. iv. 

4Xiv$€poi thrl' frc<m ydp v^t 8c<nr^r § Koch's RcTolutions of Europe, 

96f»Sf rhw ^oitifiaiyovai woW^ $ri p. 49, Loud. 1839. 
fMXAar ii otffoi d, Herodotus, book 
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is his Cdstle — ^maintaining the inviolability of his person and 
his home. 

Two consequences have followed this peculiarity of race, 
in addition to a greater individual freedom, neither of which 
was adequately comprehended in the communities of the 
ancient world. On the one hand, habits of seclusion, fostered 
by the propensity to isolation in the feudal ages, developed 
the importance of the Family, and its genial influence upon 
European civilisation. From a spirit apparently anti-social, 
social impulses in turn were thus furtively and indirectly 
quickened into life ; and the national fire, no longer con- 
fined to Prytaneiums and Hearths of Vesta, might hence 
defy the possibility of extinction by its distribution upon 
innumerable domestic altars. On the other hand, out of 
the liking for liberty grew the respect for Law, since Law 
was made the instrument of its preservation. Herein we 
recognise the origin of that regard which legislation has 
shown for the " Rights of PeraonSy* as well as those feelings 
of veneration for law with which individuals have repaid the 
obligation. We see the anxiety to withdraw its ministers 
from all sinister influences and embarrassments — the early 
separation of the judicial from the executive power, a separa- 
tion imknown to the ancient Greek* — the elevation of its 
judges above bias or temptation, and the significance of 
their robes of spotless ermine. Hence the nicety of those 
rules of Pleading which develope so carefully the question 
at issue •}• — those other rules for the discrimination of 
JEvidenceJ — ^the provision against error or injustice in the 
application of either, in the long series of appellate tribunals 
— Writs of error — Exchequer Chambers — courts of Review 
and Cassation. And we see the result of this circumspection 
as distinguished from the crude legislation of antiquity, in 
comparing the spirit which could acquiesce in the trial of 

• Hermann's Political Antiquities % The Greeks had nothing answer- 

of Greece, p. 102, and references. ing to our Law of Evidence ; see Miil- 

t See Stephen on Pleading, passim. lers Dorians, vol. ii. , t>. 280. 
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the Athenian commanders at ArginusaE?, with the execration 
which followed the execution of Bjmg* — ^the popular indif- 
ference to the condemnation of Socrates,"f- with the zeal 
which would " leave the sentence against Sydney to blacken 
in the sight, like the handwriting on the wall before the 
eastern tyrant, to deter posterity from outrages upon jus- 
tice."! Lastly, we see in their widest divergence these 
opposite impulses of distinct races — public opinion in the 
one indifferent to constitutional form — extemporising law 
at its need in the tumults of the Forum, or the Psephisms 
of the Agora ;§ on the other hand, the caution — ^the scru- 
pulous deliberation preceding an Act of Settlement, in the 
crisis even of a revolution || — ^that reverence for law as the 
safeguard of liberty, which encircles its palladium in a dense 
forest of prescript and precedent, and adjudges it treason 
in all who, on any pretext, dare break the inclosure, or 
presume to violate the consecrated precinct. 

Though the European system was tardy in its growth, 
owing to what we may term the centrifugal force of its 
component members, it thereby developed its characteristic 
excellence in a more assured constitutional strength and 
stability. It sacrificed neither the variety nor fecundity of 
its elements by the indisposition of individuals to merge in 
society. Its great men were consequently more numerous, 
asserted a higher independence of thought and action, made 
a deeper impression upon their respective generations. On 
the other hand, the attachment of man to m/in, also a 
characteristic of the Northern races, exhibited in the connec- 



* See the tennB in wliich Smollett 
speaks of this transaction. 

t Even the votes of the judges on 
his trial were equally divided on the 
question of his condemnation. 

t Ersldne's Speech on Constructive 
Treason. See Brougham's Statesmen 
of the Times of Geo. III. — Art 
"Erakine." 

§ Demosthenes contrasts the an- 



cient constancy with the mania for 
** psephisms" which prevailed in his 
time ; rrfrt fiky — rois fiky (nripxown 
y6nois ixptiyrot lecuyobs B'ouk irlBftrav. 
- In Lept. 484. 22. 

II See an account of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1688-9, in the 3rd 
vol. of Burnet's History of his own 
Time. 
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tion of the free warriors with their earliest military chieftaiiis 
in Germany,* combated and corrected the mischievous ten- 
dencies of a too sensitive love of personal liberty. Connecting 
itself with the tenure of land, this sentiment cemented the 
Feudal system. The vassal knelt, as we know, ungirt, with 
head uncovered, and placing his hands between the hands 
of his lord, swore, imder the force of the uniting bond, to 
become his man, from that day forward, of life and limb and 
earthly worship.^ The same spirit animated the Clan — ^the 
same, transferred to a diflferent relation, stimulated the 
loyalty— the devotion to their king, which was the pride and 
passion of the gallant Cavaliers.J And especially to this 
sentiment do we attribute the disposition to Voluntary Com- 
bination, which has taken a scope, and tended to results, so 
remarkable in modem history. The apt reUance upon per- 
sonal exertion, inducing, as we have seen, a limited view of 
the ends and oflSces of the state, has combined with this 
spirit of free association, to work efiTects which the political 
machinery of Greece and Rome could never compass. Though 
the latter had also their voluntary Leagues, these were almost 
exclusively devoted to the purposes of faction. The " idem 
velle atque idem nolle " was, in this respect, a bond of imion 
equally in the days of Mirabeau and Caesar. But, irrespec- 



• Guizot*8 Hist, de la Civ. en 
Europe, Lect. 2. 

t Allen's Royal Prerogatives, p. 74. 

t PcrsoTial Attachment of man to 
man. — As a tie existing in indepen- 
dence of the State, it is difficult to 
estimate its Influence in modem His- 
tory, until we remark the absence of 
this sentiment in any intensity from 
the social combinations of the ancient 
world. In the ** Oens'* and **Phra- 
tria/* the primitive and elemental 
forms of ancient society, there was a 
kind of union cemented, as far as we 
know, by a distinmiishing worship and 

Peculiar rites. But the Gens and 
'hratria were integral parts of the 
l)ody politic — holding to the State a 
fixed relation, which they transmitted 



in the shape of political rights to each 
individual member. The tie which 
united them was not, as in Feudalism 
and the Clans, a purely personal one, 
irrespective of, and often paramount 
to, all other obligations. Is or was the 
sentiment of Loyalty adequately felt 
orappreciated in antiquity. The Greek 
historian (see Herod. AiiL 119) relates 
the story of the self-sacrifice of the 
Persian nobles, to preserve the life 
of Xerxes, with the same incredulity 
with which the Burghers of Carlisle 
are represented as witnessing a like 
exhibition of devotedness on the part 
of the humble clansman of Mac- Ivor, 
in the ** Waverley " of Sir Walter 
Scott 
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tive of such iraipCai, antiquity knew little of the sentiment 
of fellowship, of the benefits it procures, or the obHgations 
it imposes. We, on the other hand, perceive it combining 
with every form of European movement — erecting the first 
Guilds of the Anglo-Saxons* — giving a stamp and currency 
to chivah-ous feeling in badges and orders of Knighthood — 
developing the asceticism of the east into the various shapes 
of mediaeval Monasticism — animating Masonry — instituting 
its counterpart among the humble Crafts and Companies 
of Germany-f — professing even to administer justice in the 
VehmegerichtJ — and performing in countless other modes 
the oflSces and functions of the ancient state. Even in our 
own times we see it active in Associations promoting science, 
literature, art — in Societies educating — ^prosecuting crime — 
abolishing slavery — liberating trade — teaching creeds and 
promulgating systems — and, in the form of Company, occupy- 
ing territory — founding and consolidating empire.§ 

To this extent at least, the characteristics of race, " alto- 
gether hypothetical" though they are now asserted to be, 
have coloured and illuminated each page of our history. 
Yet they have worked throughout in a medium, which 
would not admit of their excessive exaggeration, the medium, 
that is, of a common Christianity. In contradistinction to a 
varied polytheism, similarity of belief induces a conformity 
in political movements, and nations and races herein evince 
sympathies, for which their diversities afford no pretext, till 
modified by an influence altogether independent of language, 
kindred, climate, or soil To this, in the first instance, we 
may ascribe the consolidation of the European System, an 
aspect of national relations unknown anciently in any con- 



• See Sharon Turner, voL iv., chap. 
10. HaUam'a Middle Ages, voL 11, 
p. 156, and references. 

t See the interesting details taken 
from Grimm in the notes to Michelet's 
Introduction i I'Histoire Universelle, 
p. 82. Bnixelles. 

t There is a complete history of 



the proceedings of this tribunal written 
by Wigaud. See illustrations of their 
nature in Scott's ** House of Aspen." 
§ £ast India Company ; Hudson 
Bay Company, &c. For an interesting 
ac-count of the operations of the latter, 
see Washington Irving's "Astoria." 

c 2 
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siderable sense, and admitting here of only a passing allusion, 
because the nature of the religion whence it sprung apprises 
us of others still more important. To these we turn as more 
deeply, though more vaguely, influential, considering Chris- 
tianity, 1st, morally as a principle ; 2nd, politically as an 
institution — on the one hand, as acting through its doctrines 
and precepts upon individual character, and thence upon 
society in the mass — on the other, as exercising a director 
function, in its embodied shape as a scheme of polity, 
through the constitution, the formularies, and the hierarchy 
of the Church. 

Throughout the ancient world we look in vain for a social 
equivalent to the Christian principle, which those even must 
allow who contend that its force is dying out. The disciples 
of Epicurus indulgent to appetite — the Stoic seeking to 
deaden sensibility — both fell short of that truly moral 
culture, which proposes only to attain its end by preserving, 
while it sanctifies, man's natural feelings. On the other hand 
the philosophy of the ancient world, misdirected in this 
respect, not excepting even that of the Academy, was still 
further limited as regards the sphere of its action. Appeal- 
ing solely to intellectual capacity it left out of its purview 
the mass of mankind, whom Christianity, approaching by 
the avenue of their affections, is enabled to hold in a com- 
prehensive adoption. Again, as compared with ancient 
Paganism, we have especially to note the strict application 
of its dogmas to precept — of supernatural postulates to our 
moral nature and habits. In this respect the Heathen 
mythology was all but powerless. It gratified the taste, 
it impressed the imagination, but it failed signally to in- 
struct the conscience. With no definite system of rewards 
and punishments, and suggesting no higher notions of Deity 
than as a being from whom oracles and arts of divination 
might wrest the knowledge of man's earthly interests, it 
could not be expected to supply inducements — to prescribe 
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and regulate motives of action. Inefficient in private, it 
was inapplicable to public life, and national transactions 
were in spirit consistently liberated from what their authors 
judged rightly its inconvenient interference. As society 
advanced, the ancient world presented a spectacle the reverse 
of that which we see around us — the religious sentiment 
growing weaker as its practical worthlessness became mani- 
fest — passion and prejudice usurping the ascendant in public 
councils and projects of state — ^the inherent selfishness of 
individuals and commimities tainting and exasperating each 
political relation. The later age of Europe may not be, it 
is true, in this respect free from serious reproach ; it may 
parallel, for instance, the boast of Agesilaus, that the fron- 
tiers of Sparta were limited by his spear ; but the same 
period in the ancient world can exhibit no statesman con- 
scientiously protesting against his coimtry's aggression.* It 
is illustrative of the fact of our comparative advancement, 
that the shameless avowals of the Melian controversy "f" have 
and could have no parallel in our day; that, on the con- 
trary, a compact for objects so certainly selfish as that 
designated the Holy Alliance, professedly claimed the sanc- 
tion of philanthropy, of the command of Scripture to 
brotherly love, of the duty of kings to govern their subjects 
as parents — ^to maintain religion, justice, and truth. J 

The influence of the Christian principle in modem aifairs 
may have been made a frequent subject of pretence, but we 
conceive, on the other hand, that it is more frequently 
underrated from its very universality, and from its xmob- 
served as well as its expanded agencies. The Christian 
type of character has mingled unperceived with elements 
apparently incongruous or antagonistic, and we have seen 
works performed, even in vindication of unbelief, which 

* As, for example, in our own Par- t See Thucyd., l)ook v., especially 

liamentary debates on the Chinese chaps. 89, 105. 
war, Ameers of Scinde, and in other t Heeren's £uroi)ean States System^ 

passagee from our recent history. vol. iL, p. 441. 
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were probably to be traced to a Christian original. Re- 
garded in its moral aspect as self-sacrifice opposed to selfish- 
ness, as an exemplification of the love of one's neighbour, 
Christianity has outstripped its oriental dogmatism, and 
has largely infected the Qallios of successive generations 
• with a moral contagion from their Christian exemplars. A 
distinguished writer* imagines that he can detect the 
Christian principle operating even in Wallenstein and 
Voltaire, and though, with this conception in view, his 
dissection of their traits appears somewhat arbitrary, it 
certainly suggests that similar efiforts at analysis may 
discover a large leaven of unconscious Christianity in our 
own day. At an earlier date we find the Christian prin- 
ciple contributing to history through the medium of 
conscious and recognised agents. Thus we discern its 
intervention through Christian monarchs, like St. Louis or 
Gustavus, through missionaries like Las Casas, through 
adventurers and soldiers like Perm or ColignL In the midst 
of civil dissensions it is heard crying " Peace, peace," with 
Falkland, and in the shifts and stratagems of a sterner 
warfare it may nerve a spirit as gentle as Falkland's, and 
bear him through the bloodiest onset to angelic heights, if, 
to the honour of human nature, we may credit the tradi- 
tion of Sydney's death-scene on the field of Zutphen. 
There is, moreover, one capacity in which its influence 
upon public conduct, as distinguished from the types of 
character in the old world, has been direct and distinct, 
and on which therefore we dwell with a special emphasis. 
Thus it is remarked that modem despotism has rarely 
inflamed civil discord by the frightful excesses of the so- 
called ancient T3rranny.'f Though claiming the sanction 
of a Divine right, and haughtily refusing to be accountable 
to man, it has acknowledged a responsibility as the Vice- 
gerent of Heaven, which has practically restrained it on 

* Professor Goldwin Smith. t Arnold's Rome, vol. i., p. 476. 
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many occasions from abusing its power. In proportion, 
doubtless, to the sincerity of its pretensions it has been 
rigorous and oppressive, but its own submission to an 
external standard has saved it from the commission of 
many atrocities, in the extreme cases even of a Philip the 
Second or a Neapolitan Bourbon. It is not too much to say 
that the modem world has been saved from numberless 
commotions, because a belief in Christianity is simply 
incompatible with the supreme selfishness of the ancient 
Tyrant The . advice which it is pretended Tarquinius gave 
to Sextus,* or Thrasybulus to Periander,-^ and which was, 
in fiact, the cttof of the Greek tyranny, has been seldom, 
if ever, imitated with equal remorselessness throughout the 
many centuries of modem history. Once only, when such 
advice was notoriously offered, it was received with execra- 
tion by the whole Christian world, and a stigma then 
attached to the authorship of "The Prince" which later 
commentators have endeavoured to remove, on the dispu- 
table plea that its wickedness was insincere.j In a word, 
Christianity has tempered the elements of political strife 
by coupling, generally, duties with rights, responsibility with 
power. What it effects is best appreciated by a negative 
test, and may be recognised if for a season its influence is 
withdrawn. Then, the causes of revolution which Aristotle 
enumerate8,§ and which are identical with the corruption of 
man's moral nature, operate again in their fullest intensity. 
Thenceforth, it is scarcely a stretch of fancy to imagine that 
we see prodigies of Presumption in a Vergniaud and his 
associates, the sacrifice of superior hopes to the thirst for 
Lv4yre in a Danton : Uridue Exaltation makes even vanity 
prodigious from Robespierre down to Anacharsis Clootz : 
St Helena sees a more vast Ambition render itself up to a 

* Livy, i., 64. § Politics, book v., chaps. 2 and 3. 

t Herod, v., 92. Among these, C/Bpij, Kip^os, a^ntris 

t See Macaulay*s Essays, article on tropi to oviXoyov^ rinrj and <ly6fios hero 

MachiaTelli, vol. L, p. 64. indicated are conspicuous. 
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graver account ; and Mountain and Gironde are emulous of 
Corcyra in the instincts of a Terrorism as desperate and 
as sanguinary * 

But it was the Papal Church, compared to which 
Christianity, assuming its own separate existence to have 
been possible, has been historically but a secondary agent. 
As a society only, possessed of a distinct government and 
organisation, was it capable of contributing in a decisive 
sense towards the sum of political movement. At the first 
entrance of Christianity into the Pagan world, a world at 
variance with its principles and spirit, it acquiesced in 
existing political institutions. It submitted patiently to 
ills it could not remedy, rendering to Caesar the things 
which were Caesar's, saving to itself only the things which 
were God*s. But the necessity of a Misaimi, apart from 
the Divine institution of the Church, would not permit 
Christianity to remain a personal relation between man 
and the Almighty. It was forced into the position of a 
distinct society by Doctrines which required a common 
assent ; by Precepts which needed the obligation of a law ; 
by Promises which called for a wide dissemination. As a 
society, it was boimd to determine its relations with other 
societies existing at its side, and hence it became a 
political element colluding or clashing with other elements, 
as these assisted or thwarted its object. In virtue of this, 
its necessary independence, the Church was often able to 
correct the abuses or supply the deficiencies of the temporal 
power. In this spirit she contested her rights of jurisdic- 
tion with Feudalism — superseded the barbarity of Ordeals 
and Judicial Combats — ^tempered the rigid inflexibility of 
law by her doctrines and courts of Equity — infused a 

* For the iufiupnco of ^jSos at caan^s fi^i &C. — 6 84 ^rifios r&y KtpKv- 

C'orcyra, ohxsely respinhlinff iu ita pcuW i¥ towt^*, irf pi^t^s ytv6tiwos fi^, 

effects the alnnii of the Frencii Repub- &c. In the famous chapters which 

licans at the proj'lamation of the Duke follow, the historj' of " Mountain and 

of Brunswick, see Thucyd., book iii., Gironde" is ^Titten by anticipation, 
chaps. 79, 80 ; iced ol KtpKvpauH 8c(- 
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humane and tolerant wisdom into the councils of men, who 
were yet many centuries from a state of civilisation.* So, 
also, if "Rights of Private War" perilled internally the 
peace of kingdoms, the Church interposed with her " Truce 
of God.""f' If Christendom was threatened with a Saracenic 
extinction, she superintended its efiforts for defence. Preach- 
ing her crusades, she had power to reconcile discordant 
interests in a united movement, without which the cause 
of Christendom had perhaps been hopeless. Moreover, by 
protest, persuasion, or example, the Church succeeded in 
qualifying or removing materials the most pregnant of 
revolution of any in our system. One notable result of her 
exertions appeared in the abolition of domestic slavery. If 
political Helotry no more interposes to perpetuate the 
severance of race from race in an attitude of bitter 
enduring hostility ,J it is to the injunctions of the Church 
that we owe the first movement for its extinction. Hers is 
the credit, that praedial Serfdom, the true gulf before the 
Roman senate-house, which the devotion of no Curtius 
might close, no longer swallows people after people, draining 
into its abyss the springs of free industry, which are the 
sap and sustenance of maturer civilisation.§ 

The Church efifected much in thus substituting for the 
weaker or more vicious tendencies of society her own mea- 
sure of enlarged intelligence. She scarcely efifected less in 
resisting the undue expansion of better tendencies, by 
gratifying them legitimately within the scope of her own 
high, capacious ideal Repudiating the spirit of Caste, we 
see her sustaining the energy of oppressed races in seasons 
of discouragement — ordaining a Saxon Becket to be primate 

• See reference to the Council of See Aristotle's Politics, book v., 

Toledo and the Vis^oth Laws, in chap. 2. 

Guizot's Hist, de la Civ. en Europe, § For the late discovery that do- 

Lect 6. mestic slavery was a principal cause 

f See Robertson's notes to Charles of the downfall of the Roman Empire, 

v., note 21. see Michelet's Hist, of France, voL i., 

X vrturutrnkhv 84 ml th fiii 6fi6^v\oy. chap. 3. 
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of the Norman Church — a peasant to sit in the seat of 
Gregory or Adrian.* On the other hand we see her 
rivetting the attachnvent of man to man in the closer bonds 
of a holier communion — devotionally exercising a youthful 
chivalry — ^yet cherishing the debility of older elements — ^in 
the shadow of her cathedrals nursing the instincts of muni- 
cipal life-f — ^helping government to a higher guarantee 
than force — leading empire into the path of a more per- 
fect centralisation.J From the earliest expanding efforts 
of our system it has scarce embodied a vital principle, of 
which the idea has not been sanctified, in passing, at some 
time, through the porch of the Church. Even yet, though 
her organisation has lost much of its ancient vitality, the 
principles which she has fostered or tolerated siurvive to us. 
In no age of the world has philanthropy worked so widely, 
or with such definite views as to its machinery and 
objects. Moreover, apart from incitements to universal 
benevolence, principles have passed into the world through 
the aisles of the Church, at the potency of which the 
Church herself is now terrified. And yet she can hardly 
be fearful on account of civil government, or, if so, her 
apprehensions are superfluous. If she was the first to 
sanction the modem passion for equality, by exemplifying 
in her own "dignified isopolity" the equality of all men 
in the sight of God, from her Councils is derived the 
Mepresentative principle, which can turn the stream into 
constitutional channels, and convert its heady currents to a 
highway of peace. 

The Church has conferred enormous benefits upon man- 
kind, but it would be unlike every other instrument of our 
advancement, if it had not combined with them pernicious 

* See Michelet's Hist, of France, Hist, de la Civ. en Europe, Lect. 7. 
book iv., chap. 2. t The earlier centralisation of the 

f The Chuix'h increased the im- Church instructed tliat of the State, 

portance of the boroughs in the middle See Michelet's Hist, of France, Book 

ages by its right of sanctuary. Guizot's iv., chap. 2, p. 170. 
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elements. By the assumption of infallibility and the insti- 
tution of a priesthood, jealously separated by celibacy 
from the laity, a class interest arose, and this interest has 
exacted incalculable sacrifices from the superstition and 
credulity of successive generations. A steam of blood and 
tears has dimmed the aspect of eighteen centuries, owing 
to one cause, principally, the ambition of this priesthood. 
It is difficult to assign any limits to a power which acts by 
its supremacy in the domain of conscience, but while we 
feel it to be vague we know it to have been formidable. 
Its dominance commenced so early, it passed so soon 
frt)m the position of a persecuted to that of a persecuting 
class, that imagination even is requisite to trace its first 
encroachments.* Events of uniform tenor in persistent 
series have, however, enlightened mankind as to its ten- 
dencies. Its gloss on the words "Compelle intrare" has 
been a bloody rubric for the world to con, when read by 
the light of penal flames, of persecutions, massacres, exter- 
minating wars, an ingenuity in the invention of torture 
which was clearly professional, and a sincere, and we may 
add, very logical hostility to the inductions of reason and 
the discoveries of science. For its sake Galileo was expected 
to abjure the testimonies of the heavens, and Buffbn and 
others those of the earth. But before its committal to the 
conflict with free thought, it was a no less startling pheno- 
menon that the most sanguinary scenes in history, since the 
fall of the Roman empire, were due to these men of peace. 
Such scenes were regarded with a vague uneasiness so long 
as men had no knowledge of moveable types. But when 
the Renaissance and the Revolt came, the indignation was 
proportioned, and the consequences were little short of over- 
whelming. It was then that the priesthood had an option 
of certain alternatives, of which in terror they chose the 
worst. Under the influence of morbid and extreme ex- 

* Ah, for exaini)le, in Mr. Kingsley's Hypatia. 
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altation they clung to infallibility, their Nessus robe, and 
from this they could never after be liberated. Once for 
all, and quite as fatally as irrevocably, they committed 
themselves to a reaction without qualification or limits. 
" Compelle intrare " was interpreted afresh by their Alvas 
and Tillys, their Spanish Armadas, the poniards of their 
League, the missions, the conspiracies, and even the choco- 
late of their Jesuits. The reprisals they then took will 
probably never be forgotten or forgiven. Christendom has 
seen no such havoc as that from the date of Luther's protest 
to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and it still 
ponders over this history as the most significant of all his- 
tories. The latter event was the last serious triumph of 
the priesthood, and its subsequent efiforts have been so 
partial, feeble, and flickering, that Europe has almost ceased 
to trouble itself with the question — ^Was the organisation 
of the Church a blessing or a curse ? Li these days its 
organisation is so shorn of its power, its capacities for mis- 
chief are so wisely limited, that the world goes on its way 
in the equanimity of indifiference. 

V. — ^Bace and religion, side by side with the surviving 
elements of the ancient world, have thus contributed their 
quota to the sources of our Modem History. Yet, combined 
as they have been, for the most part, in a common movement, 
they have exerted each at times an independent force. If, 
at the expense of some of its elements, the ancient world 
attained a more absolute unity, the modem has resolved a 
more diflScult problem, sustaining a balance in the internal 
strife — ^the frequent and active antagonism of all. The 
closest examination of ancient states presents them com- 
monly, at any given period, as yielding to the preponder- 
ance of a single principle. Monarchy, Aristocracy, Tyranny, 
Democracy, each hold paramoimt sway by turns — each have 
their special interval of domination. In modem History 
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all, however, axe contemporaneous — ^flourishing in the closest 
juxtaposition — great monarchies — aristocracies — free cities 
and federal republics encountering, repelling, or combining 
with each other. The same distinction is apparent in the 
grander aspects of either civilisation. The Greek spirit of 
Municipal freedom in one age triumphs over the type of 
eastern Empire. Again, the principle of Empire transferring 
its seat, the Municipal spirit is overpowered by the Impe- 
rial might of Rome. In Europe, Empire — Nobility — the 
Boroughs — ^the Church — ^are all at the same instant potent 
and persevering — waging a war in which, though each is 
vanquished, all are victorious — competing in a trial of 
strength and skill, wherein all failing to bear away the 
prize, it remains the common property of man. Out of this 
contest, 

proceeds a class of revolutions which are Secondary in rela- 
tion to the main current of history. Municipality strove 
with barbarian independence entrenched in its feudal strong- 
holds — at one point easily expelling it, as in Lombardy* — 
encoimtering again a stouter resistance to Hanseatic leagues 
and Rhenish confederations — helping Empire to undermine 
its enemy in the France of Louis XI. and Philip Augustus^ 
— ^arraying itself, on the other hand, with Feudalism against 
Empire under the house of Plantagenet. Royalty strove 
separately with Aristocracy in the Fronde — with the Com- 
mons in the reign of the English Stuarts. The Church also, 
with each apart and with all combined — contesting with 
Feudalism the right of investiture — combating the Muni- 
cipal vigour in Languedoc — disputing with Empire its Prag- 
matic Sanction — lastly, imiting against her pretensions Saxon 

• See Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i., t Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. i., 

p. 230; Italy, chap, iil, Part I.; Ac- p. 204; Feudal System, chap, ii., Part 

auisitioiis of Territory by Italian 1 1.; Connexion of free towns with the 

Cities. King. 
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prince and English king — Teutonic chivalry* and Burgher 
independence, in the one great movement of the religious 
Reformation. These struggles have no parallel in ancient 
history. Antiquity exhibits neither Guelph nor Qhibelline, 
Albigensian Crusade, nor Thirty Years' War. It saw no day 
like Edge-hill or Ivry — no character standing in the historic 
position of Anselm or Barbarossa, Luther or CromwelL At 
the same time it could never reveal the proportions of the 
civilisation arisen from the dust of the conflict, and looking 
forth in its regenerate strength on an illimitable horizon. 

VI. — In their mutual struggle each of the elements in 
turn has assisted the tendency to Equality, independently of 
their combined efiforts to advance society in other respects. 
But their separate agency may not compare with the con- 
stant tendency of Material Civilisation to remove as far as 
may be real distinctions, and so to facilitate the abolition 
of others. Gunpowder invaded the prerogative of physical 
strength. Printing has equalised the resources of intelli- 
gence. The Post carries to all the information previously 
obtained by a few. The settlement of new territories has 
extended industrial interests. Travelling promises to remain 
no longer the exclusive privilege of affluence and leisure. 
The mechanical arts, while they stimulate luxury, may or 
may not impoverish the rich, but they certainly tend to 
enrich the poor. The substitution of machinery for the 
ruder forms of manual labour must inevitably tend to 
elevate the labourer. The principle of combination, 
attracted by physical inventions, exhibits to the needy the 
force of aggregate capital, and suggests to the poorest, in 
societies for mutual assurance, the means of rising above 
accidents of station, facilitating tp some extent that gradual 



• For the part taken early in tho imnions, the Free ELnights, see D'Au- 
Reformation bv Ulric Yon Hutten, uign^'s Hist, of the Refonnation, Book 
Franz Von SicKingen, and their com- 1., chap. xL 
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approximation, without which the tendency to Equality in 
its last stage is a tendency almost to unmitigated evil. 

Vn. — ^Nor again may we neglect, in estimating ancient 
and modem Revolutions, the influence, direct or indirect, 
of the theatres upon which they have been respectively 
accomplished. The climate, soil, extent, and geographical 
situation and circumstances of the territory occupied by a 
nation, have also their influence in determining the cha- 
racter of its history * This is clear from the circumstance 
that their similarity often produces like effects, where there 
are few other original features of resemblance. Thus 
Arcadia and Switzerland have both been remarkable for 
their industry — ^frugality — ^their mountain independence — 
their pastoral music, and their mercenary arms. In the 
want of internal resources, barren Attica, like sea-swathed 
Holland, early developed her marine enterprise, created a 
navy, colonies, and a revenue, and laid the foundations of 
her substance in the deep. What is observable upon a small 
scale is equally evident with respect to the grander issues 
of the two civilisations. We observe their respective the- 
atres in their aggregate capacities ; the one a limited region 
broken by mountain chains, abrupt but not inaccessible, 
which serve as natural boundaries to distinct races, without 
interposing a barrier to their intercourse — this same region 
enclosing an inland sea, studded with islands, interlacing 
with its gulfs and bays the countless headlands and pro- 
montories of its coast— disturbed by no dangerous currents, 
but large enough to tempt, without perilling, adventure. Add 
thereto a bountiful soil, a climate which, favouring its 
chcncest productions, left ample leisure for mental activity 
and refinement — ^the clear skies, bright waters, and exhila- 
rating atmosphere which developed all the lively and social 

* For a general, perhaps an over- Montesquieu, ''Esprit des Lois,** and 
itated, estimate of their effects, see later still, the work of Mr. Budde. 
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traits of its population, and we have at once the scene of a 
varied, busy, scintillating life — the adjuncts, as far as 
nature could supply them, of rapid political organisation 
— of commotions frequent, partial, inconclusive — the scene, 
in short, of all classic civilisation, excepting only the later 
expanded energies of Rome. On the other hand, we look 
at middle and northern Europe : the theatre is equally 
adapted for the event. We see a continent large and 
compact, yet well-proportioned and articulated, as remote 
from the unwieldy bulk and inert shapolessness of Africa 
and Asia, as from the endless flexibility of its own southern 
shores — ^this continent veined on all sides by navigable rivers, 
which mark the limits of important nations, comprising in 
itself an extent of territory sufficient to tempt the ambition 
of its Napoleon, with the contiguity of ocean to call forth 
its Columbus, and we have a scene of grander and more 
impressive movements — of changes less sudden, but less 
liable to reaction — a theatre whereon prolific races expand- 
ing into national powers have gradually conspired to evolve 
the issues of our complex modem civilisation. 

VIIL — ^And there remains yet a source of difference 
obtruded on our consideration by the words themselves, 
ancient and TYiodem, the difference of relative position in 
time, which involves something more than a nominal dis- 
tinction. In every people among whom there is a political 
movement, there arrives sooner or later a consciousness of 
that movement, a period of self-examination and reflection, 
when, passing out of the limits of the near and the present, 
it turns a speculative gaze upon the past and the future. 
No sooner does it recede from the simple unconscious 
heroism of its early years, than it becomes thus serious and 
self-contemplative, disposed to flout its follies with its 
Rabelais and Cervantes, or to lash its vices with the 
stinging scourge of its Juvenal — picturing to itself its 
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deficiencies in the delineations of its Taxiitus or Machiavel 
—contrasting that which is with that which has been or 
might be in the speculations of its More, its Bacon, or 
Plato. At the successive stages of such a development, 
what must be the advantage of having another experience 
to combine with its own — of having materials for compa- 
rison in the history of nations who have gone before it ? 
Such a facility was not possessed by Greece, nor even by 
Rome, till it was too late to turn it to practical advantage. 
The East preceded them, but the East had left them no 
history. Where society moved not, it had little to record ;* 
what it had was expressed for the most part in the 
language of fable or hierogl3rphic. Thus, could the Greek 
have laid aside his supercilious exclusiveness — the contempt 
for all who were not of Hellenic race, which followed him 



• The fabled conflict between Ari- 
manes and Oromasdes, the principles 
of Permanence and Progression, nrst 
commenced in Persia ; and it is there- 
fore Persia which aifords the first 
traces of historic movement. Cousin 
suggests an additional reason for its 
absence in the East in the Introd. to 
his Cours de la Philosophic, chap. iii. 
In fact, the great civilisations exterior 
to Europe, which have been more af- 
fected by the powers of nature — that 
is to say, by tne peculiarities of food, 
soil, and other physical agents — have 
inevitably been more stationary than 
those of Europe have been. In the 
East certain of these peculiarities, as 
Mr. Buckle shows at great length — 
as, for example, a plentiful and oxy- 
dized food, of which little is required, 
and which makes population redun- 
dant and wages low — promoted an 
unequal distribution of wealth ; othei's 
of tbem caused a misdirection of 
thought by concentrating attention 
on subjects which inflame the imagi- 
nation. In the Ancient World, where 
the proportions of physical facts were 
more imposing, man in the face of 
nature was weak, and at the same 
time oppressively conscious of his 
weakness. On the other hand, where 
the works of nature are small and 
feeble, man regains confidence, as 



Cousin, Michelet, and others have 
remarked with Mr. Buckle. If it be 
granted that there are certain natural 
phenomena, which act on the human 
mind by exciting the imagination, it 
must be admitted also that those phe- 
nomena are much more numerous out 
of Europe than in it, and of all quar- 
ters that they are especially nume- 
rous in the East. Accordingly, ima- 
gination ran riot in Indian literature, 
and even intoxicated its chronological 
and geographical systems, so that 
they overleapt the sober restraints of 
the measurins^ rod and the multiplica- 
tion table. Imagination inspired re- 
li^ous fear, and superstition decorated 
Siva with his girdle of snakes and his 
necklace of human bones, gave him a 
wife with blood-red palms, and pro- 
pensities to match, and played other 
pranks at the expense of the terrified 
Hindoo. All this is self-evident, as 
that in Greece, on the other hand, 
man took a bolder measure of his 
proportions, was encouraged by the 
safety and inertness of the material 
world to think more of persons than 
of things, to conceive Gods with 
human attributes, to worship heroes, 
to become sceptical, analytic, induc- 
tive, and to triumph over nature, 
which in Eastern liie had triumphed 
over man. 
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to the plains of Babylon, and into the ante-chambers of 
Susa,* he would have essayed in vain to comprehend the 
meaning of the society he saw around him. In his 
"Wonder-land" of Egypt, he moved, with an air of 
curiosity but without penetration, noting temples, obelisks, 
rites, usages, and all the formulae of that colossal sym- 
bolism, but unable to decypher its complete expression of 
Egyptian life and social organisation. Thus, he had no 
standard external to himself to test and correct his poli- 
tical theory. His observation was confined to the states 
aroimd him, and from them he would draw the ideal of 
his system. Hence, his limited view of a state as identical 
with a city, the same word in his vocabulary representing 
both. Hence, the precision with which he could direct its 
internal arrangement, the ready generalisation which was 
the result of his limited induction, at once the harmony of 
his method and the poverty of his system. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of modem society once awakened, 
and working on the basis of a more enlarged experience, has 
been incomparably more efficient as an engine of social and 
political instruction. In consequence of its intervention 
the eflfects of a recorded civilisation having preceded our 
own are distinctly discernible, not only in the elements it 
directly contributes, but in our own repeated effi)rts to create 
afresh an image of those institutions, which it could not 
transmit, or which it could only impart to us thus artificially. 
From the schemes of Charlemagne and the successors of 
Otho to recover for themselves the throne of the Cceaara, 
to the time when the exemplars of Roman patriotism fired 
the imaginations of Sydney and Harrington, or the later 
Brissotines of the French revolution ,-f- this tendency has 
been more or less apparent — to the Republic of Letters, 

♦ See for instance the language of Herod, lib. v., cap. 47. 
Xenophon. Anab. lib. iii., cap. 2, t See Essays ])y T. B. Macaulay, 

and tnat of Arifltagorasto Cleomenes, Art. ** Milton," vol. i., p. 63. 
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affording not only a language, but sentiments and ideas 
borrowed from the ancient world* — in Legislation, as mo- 
delling the Visigoth in the likeness of the Theodosian law-f" 
— selecting from the Pandects of Justinian to frame the 
Etablissemens of St. LouisJ — diverting even the jurists of 
the empire from their native Teutonic foimtains, and rearing 
upon a classic foundation the three great codes of modem 
Europe, the Landrecht of Prussia, the Gezetzbuch of Austria, 
and the Code Napoleon of revolutionary France. § Societies 
and individuals have indifferently partaken of this tendency. 
Italian Republics of the fifteenth century, though mistaken 
as to their models, did their best to produce facsimiles of the 
municipal glories of consular B.ome.|| Lorenzo de Medici 
emulated Pericles. Charles XII. copied Alexander. Claren- 
don, describing the commotions in which he was himself an 
actor, derived his motto, style, and the spirit of his narrative 
from Thucydides. So also the relics of Greek art inspired 
its Italian revival. The recovery of Greek literature gave 
an Aristotelian frame-work to the subtleties of the school- 
men — an Alexandrine garb to Mirandola and FicinusjIT 
and respectively in forms of expression or in modes of thought 
examples to the Kenaissance and an impulse to the Refor- 
mation.** Throughout all modem history the fruits of a 
prior civilisation are perceptible in this forced recurrence to 
its formulas or spirit. And especially in our own age, of 
which a philosophical estimate of history is the distinguish - 



♦ t€^ 



'Nous avons en nouB je nc sais 
combien d*idto, de sentimeiis antiques 
dont nous ne nouB rendrons pas 
compte." Michelet, Discoars d'ouvcr- 
tnre prononc^ a la Faculty des Lettres, 
1834. 

t Hallam*8 Middle Ages, voL ii., 
p. 473. 

t Ibid. vol. ii-t P- 475. 

§ See Saviguy' 8 Vocation of our age 
for Legislation, translated by A. Hay- 
ward, p. 74 to 99, 102, 114. 

H See History philosophically illus- 
trated by Dr. Miller vol. i., p. 15, and 



references. Also Siamondi, Hist, de 
K<$pub. Italiennes, torn, x., chap. 75. 
Earlier than this wc discover the same 
tendency ; Hallam's Middle Ages, 
vol. i., 258, chap, iii.. Part I. Italy ; 
intenial government of the cities. 

U For an account of this celebrated 
Idealist School of the transition period 
of Modem Philosophy, see Cousin, 
Cours de I'Histoire de la Philosophie, 
torn. 1, lect. 10, p. 346, &c. 

♦* Guizot's Hist, de la Civ. en 
Europe, lect. 12. 
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ing feature, are the facilities of comparison which the ancient 
world suggests, applied most effectively to political educa- 
tion. It is for us that History reveals the laws of social 
progress — ^that it is a means to anticipate and combat 
anarchical tendencies — to raise our educational standard* 
— to recall the true principles of Colonisation-f — ^to correct 
low theories of state by referring us to the political expe- 
rience of antiquityj — that, from serving incidentally as a 
theme for school-boys, it has become emphatically a school 
for our statesmen. 

The historical presence of an elder development, remind- 
ing us of the defects and eccentricities of its descendant, is 
a pledge, as it were, of its safer advancement. As the lead- 
ers of a second crusade were enabled to avoid many of the 
graver errors committed in the first, the track of our fore- 
runners in the march of civilisation has helped materially to 
guide our footsteps, since no Lethe interposed ta destroy 
their traces, and wash away our rich heritage in their 
experience. In other words, their history has supplied a 
culture by means of examples, warnings, encouragements, 
which has moulded the richer elements we possess to a more 
certain, abundant, and varied harvest. 

And yet we may hesitate to boast of this advantage, if 
the chief difference of modem from ancient development is 



* See, f(T instance, the repeated re- 
ferences to Plato and Athenian educa- 
tion in such books as Mr. Maurice's 
Ijcctures on Education, lect i. Also 
Milton*s Tract addressed to "Master 
Samuel Hartlib." 

+ "On these principles alone have 
the foundations of successful colonies 
been laid. Neither Phoenician, nor 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Spaniard, no, 
nor our own great forefathers, when 
they laid the foundation of an Eu- 
ropean Society on the continent, and 
in the islands of the Western World, 
ever dreamed of colonising with one 
class of society by itself, and that the 
most helpless for shifting by itsell 



The foremost men of the ancient re- 
publics led forth their colonies ; each 
expedition was in itself an epitome 
of the society which it left ; flio so- 
lemn rites of relimon ble^ed its de- 
parture from its nome ; and it bore 
with it the images of its country's 
gods, to link it for ever by a common 
worship to its ancient home." Ex- 
tract from the speech of Charles 
Buller, M.P., delivered in the House 
of Commons, April 6, 1843. 

t The Political Experience of the 
Ancients in its bearing upon Modem 
Times. By Hugh Seymour Tremen- 
heere, &c. 
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the greater profusion and variety of its fruit ; while, like the 
latter, it contains the seeds of decay, and must measure its 
duration with the things that perish. Have our Revolutions, 
in fact, no other end than the production of Equality upon a 
scale more imposing than those of antiquity, and must the 
modem, like the ancient world, when this is accomplished, 
revert in patience to a like extinction, only bequeathing the 
memory of loftier hopes, and claiming the meed of more 
solemn obsequies? Such, indeed, has been the opinion of 
many who have taken cognisance of this question. The 
doom of a necessary extinction, which some have conceived 
of as circimiscribing the energies of individual life, has been 
held by others to press heavily upon the capacities of nations. 
In the history of a single state, it has been said, you may 
read the history of all. In perfect isolation they work out 
the same problem — springing from the same original — ^track- 
ing the same development — tending sooner or later to the 
same end. In the certainty of the doom which awaits them, 
as soon as they have run through their allotted cycle, the 
superiority of any one age to another is impugned, and the 
last is thus as distant as the first from that permanence of 
some one state or system, in which alone the final conditions 
of progress can be realised. This is the theory of Plato and 
Polybius, of Vico and MachiaveL Especially it is the belief 
of those who have traced the fortimes or fate of Rome. In 
the opinion of the Historian of the Republic,* " the return 
of states to weakness and obscurity is unavoidable." The 
Historian of the Empire "f perceives in the whole world one 
continued round, " valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy, de- 
cline." Yet in vain we seek a solution of the question from 
those who either regarded a portion of history, or, with too 
limited a provision of actual facts, feebly essayed to com- 
prehend the whole, if history in the ear of a deeper philosophy 

• FerpMson. of French Historians— Messrs. Thiers, 

t Gibbon. To these porhajw may Mignet, &c. 
be added the modem Fatalist School 
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proclaim beyond question its proofs of advancement. That 
civilisation should have its distinctive record, is a demon- 
stration of its independent existence and growth.* That it 
should be possible to write a universal History in the place 
of a collective biography, so to speak, of nations, is evidence 
of some relation common to them all, which we recognise as 
their bearing upon the destiny of man. If then this progress 
hitherto be a fact, discovered by science and now traceable 
in history, what may not be the incomparably grander 
issues of modem revolutions, which as they are a later, so 
they may be the last stepf to render that progress free from 
serious obstruction? In our case they may finally per- 
petuate the system which in antiquity they violently con- 
vulsed and destroyed. That may be the passage to stability 
now, which was then the road to decadence and death. 

To test this assumption let us seek again the source of 
difference in the elements which enter either civilisation. It 
has been already remarked, and is indeed obvious, that the 
ancient world was not in this respect as comprehensive as 
the modem. The same elements of race and religion which 
are incorporated in the latter had no place or account in the 
former. If they were essential to human progress (and who 
at this day can doubt it ?) antiquity could not be reconciled 
to that progress, from failing to satisfy its preliminary con- 
ditions. Antiquity might boast the genius of Civilisation — 
the force which tends to centralise and unite discordant 
materials into a harmonious whole, but the materials sub- 
mitted to its agency were limited, and therefore the unity 
attained was imperfect. The vigour of the civilising spirit 
was its bane. In proportion to the intensity of its unifying 
force it excluded the more rigorously foreign ingredients, and 

* From the time of Henler, who Guizot, till recently, was pre-eminent, 

was the first to recognise clearly the f See conclusion of Introd. Lecture 

fact of a process, Civilisation has by Dr. Arnold. I^cts. on Modern 

had its successive historians, of whom History, 
in Europe, as in France, Monsieur 
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hence the cause and necessity of its dissolution. Philosophy 
pronoimces its fate to have been inevitable. It dissolved to 
embrace a larger circumference — to seek the higher unity 
of a wider diversity.* Having elaborated and perfected its 
partial truth, antiquity retired, to permit this truth to enter 
and be included in a higher combination. Does the necessity, 
then, exist of a like destruction to generate another more 
transcendant birth ? Assiu-edly, if in the store of God's pro- 
vidence there exist a principle necessary, yet neglected, and 
which may not be fused peaceftdly with existing elements, 
this civilisation will so pass away. Yet whence, if we may 
ask it without presumption, can this newer element proceed ? 
Excluded from the only reUgion which invites proselytes and 
at the same time repulses all idea of a change, in the form 
of an Advent — a new Dispensation, it is vainly repugnant to 
His scheme who is at once the ' Author and Finisher of our 
faith.' As strikingly it detracts from the prerogative of race — 
from that high moral and mental stature which is still, under 
heaven, the mark of the Teuton. As a Christian colonist he 
anticipates no strife — no doubtful Trans-Rhenane conflict 
now. His civilisation needs not its Dara or Edessa"}- — the 
wall of its Adrian or its Antoninus. Resistless it advances — 
to the African Desert — ^to the Polar Sea — piercing the defiles 
of Central Asia — surging to the foot of the rocky moimtains, 
encompassing the shores and islands of the Pacific. There 
may be other clouds upon the opening vista, but the world- 
¥dde aspect of retiring darkness assures the modem that no 
second Attila shall lead the tribes of the Barbarian outer 
world to make spoil of his inheritance.^ 



• Ritter*8 History of Philosophy, 
voL L, p. 174. 

t For an account of the fortifica- 
tions of Justinian against Barbarian 
incursions, see Gibbon, voL v., 
chap. ix. 

X '' The Roman Colonies along the 
hanks of the Rhine and the Danube 
looked out on the country beyond 



those rivers as we look up at the 
stars, and actually sec with our eyes 
a world of which we know nothing. 
The Romans knew that there was a 
vast portion of earth which they did 
not know ; how vast it might be was 
a part of its mysteries. But to us all 
is explored : imagination can hope for 
no new Atlantic island to realise the 
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Could we for the purpose of the present inquiry analyze 
also the internal movements which seem destined to affect 
the future of Europe, we should find in them, as a whole, 
inducements to confidence, though some of them may aflford 
us occasions for anxiety. It may be true that Europe needs 
a re-arrangement of its frontiers, that nations expunged firom 
its map are living yet, that others with whom Europe must 
count are raising their pretensions. There is probably a 
future for revived Spain, for United Italy, and for the State 
or States to arise out of the common aspirations of a hundred 
millions of Sclavonic origin. Great empires which have been 
among the principal weights in the Balance of European 
power may dwindle, or they may change their bases, or 
merge much of their distinctive action in the tendencies of 
the German race to a common national Government. It is 
quite possible that Hapsburgs and Hohenzollems may 
encounter a fate like that of the French Bourbons or the 
English Stuarts; and yet it does not follow that the European 
world will lose any of its elements, so useful in their mutual 
antagonism, and which preclude the growth of an over- 
whelming empire. The growth of such an empire in the 
Western Hemisphere is apparently forbidden by the rupture 
of the Federal Union, which portends the creation of a second 
series of States with a Balance of Power peculiar to them- 
selves. Russia alone seems competent to menace the future 
of Europe, and yet Russia, notwithstanding its tjolossal pro- 
portions, has restraints upon its aggressive tendencies within 
and without. Within, it has yet to reckon with its ' eight- 
eenth century,' and without, it is encompassed by a cordon 
of races, which must continue comparatively more populous 
and mature, with a grander history, more expansive sympa- 

vision of Plato's Critias : no new con- account of earth's resources before us, 

tincnt peopled by youthful races, the and they seem ina<lequate to supply 

destined restorers of our worn-out life for a third periotl of human nis- 

Scnerations. Everywhere the search tory." — Arnold's Lectures on Modern 

as been made, and the report has Ilikoryf p. 38. 
been received ; we have the full 
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thies, a keener* sense of their worth and honour, with more 
varied and far more powerful resources. If the instincts of 
dynasties are untutored and inveterate, if it should turn out 
that they have leamt and forgotten Uttle, the public sense of 
the nations they have hitherto directed is a growing, and, in 
the long run, a remedial power. Such proposals as those of 
Michel de Chevalier indicate the direction in which the mind 
of Europe is tending. Nor is this growth of a cosmopoUtan 
spirit inimical to the development of nations in their several 
domains, according to their respective dispositions and capa- 
cities. Notwithstanding its extension, the distinctive qualities 
of races are obviously becoming more demonstrative and 
exacting, and prove at least by their efforts, even if misguided, 
that we have nothing to apprehend from the degeneracy of 
their stock. Nor can it be conceived that three centuries of 
experiments in government have passed over Europe, without 
imparting to each of its states, in turn, a better knowledge 
of its appropriate institutions. The more definite poUtical 
changes of the last century will be found altering indeed the 
fonn, but invariably tending to the stability, of Governments. 
Local powers of administration in many cases have been set 
aside, but their place as instruments of political education has 
been supplied by new corporations an<f companies. At the 
same time it will be seen that the powers of the state have 
been vastly increased by the progress of Centralisation, that, 
where the latter was urged forward by violence or necessitated 
by emergency, its results have been accepted and perpe- 
tuated under circumstances of the strongest reaction "f — that 
local and secondary powers once superseded, the supreme 

• ** We must be free or die, who speak the tongiio 

That Shakspeare spake, — the faitli and morals hold 
"Which Milton held." — Wordswortii. 

+ Ex. gr. France nnder the Diroc- jours lo nouvoir souvcrain s'accroit, 

tory and under the Restoration. See cjuoique les souveraiiis soient moins 

on this point De Tocqueville's Ame- stables." See also his "Franco before 

rica, last voL^ chap. v. ; title **Que the Revolution" for a more elaborate 

parmi les Nations Europ^encs de nos illustration of the same phenomeuou. 
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Executive, clothed with their functions, is enabled to fulfil 
them more eflSciently, and in virtue of its strength and en- 
larged circumspection, to take to itself daily new respon- 
sibilities. Without, if war has achieved its conquests, peace 
will be seen enjoining its restorations — ^Westphalia — ^Utrecht 
— Paris — ^Vienna, all restoring the balance of Power shaken 
for the moment by international encroachments * Lastly, 
the confluence of eflforts in every direction will be found testify- 
ing to the hopeful spirit which pervades modem society. The 
consciousness of modern life, which is its most modem attri- 
bute, is quite as adverse to despondency as it is to presump- 
tion, for it marks our deflections, excesses, and shortcomings 
with a view to correctives, which are incessant in their opera- 
tion. Thus, it may be inferred from all political elements 
and institutions, from the condition of the inhabited globe, 
from the aspirations of the human race, and, if we cared so 
to apply it, from the language and tenor of sacred Prophecy, 
that all point alike to the one conclusion, that the greater 
mutations of the world are acted — ^that, within the limits of 
a system, as a whole indissoluble, " the increasing purpose 
which runs through the ages " shall henceforth consummate 
its ends in peace. 

Especially confirmatory of this anticipation will be found 
the last testimony of the Historic school which has grown up 
amongst us in recent years. It is this which has purged 
and uplifted the mist that has so long depended doubtfully 
over the past. By its help we gain an eminence which dis- 
closes to us our line of march. Its points of obstruction 
—of perilous crisis — ^its rugged, winding, yet consistent course 
are revealed to us, step by step, as we ascend. In this higher 
region we look back upon the stream of our history. From 



* For the settlement of the balance Grecian States, see Wachsmuth's His- 

of power by the three former of these torical Antiquities of Greece. Stan- 

Treaties, see Arnold's Ijectures, p. dard of Mntual Recognition, vol. i., 

176. That there was no fixed prin- p. 197. 
riple of balance of power among the 
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its sources in the East we see its descent — its accelerating 
impulse — ^the frequent accession of its tributary waters — 
Tiber even, and Ilyssus, Jordan and Orontes, swelling the flood 
which has rolled to our feet. For a moment we lose its 
exit beside the eminence on which we stand — but, pressing 
forward — ' Heirs,' as we are, ' of all the ages, in the foremost 
files of time ' — OiXarral OdXarTal we look to the horizon, as 
the Ten Thousand to the sea, or the Crusaders to the City 
discovered on the distant hillside. While ours is the vision 
of the old Cosmopolitan Ilav fioi avvapfioC^i 5 

0*01 €VapflO<TT6v ioTlV, 0) KOCTjUie* Ovbiv flOl TTpOOJpOV ovh€ oyjfifiov, 

TO <roi €VKaipov' irav Kapiros, S <f>4pov(nv al (ral &paif 3> <t>v(ni. 
Ik <tov iravTCL, iv aoi itdvra, ets <r€ -ndvra, 'Ekcii/oj <^770'l, ''IloAt 
^^1? K^K/KMTor" av h€ ovK Iptls, " 2i U6\i (l>t\r) Atoy ;"— " What- 
soever suits thee. Divine Order of the Universe, is, or should 
be, welcome to us. Nothing is too early, nothing too late, 
which comes at the fitting moment for thee. Everything is 
finit which thy seasons bring forth, Nature. From thee 
everything proceeds, in thee everything has its being, and 
unto thee everything tends. Let the Athenian salute his 
loved city of Cecrops — ^will not you. Reader, with us, hail the 
City and the Scheme Divine ?"* 

• Marcus Aurelius, lib. iv., 23. 
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(A LECTURE.) 



** It may be said that Governments have their periods like all things human ; 
that they may be brought back to their primitive principles during a certain 
time ; but that when these principles are worn out in the minds of men, it is 
a vain enterprise to endeavour to renew them.** 

Lord Bolinobroke, "Spirit of Patriotism." 



It is easy to recognise the fact of a social progress, but it 
is not so easy to determine its conditions. Though the fact 
of a social progress may have existed from the beginning of 
time, the knowledge of it is recent, and even its primary 
conditions are imperfectly apprehended. These conditions 
are the subjects of a science in its infancy, for it was not till 
the last century that men were agreed that there was such a 
fact as progress to investigate. 

In the East, where we distinguish its first faint vestiges, 
and where man was overpowered by the aspect of nature, in 
comparison with which he was feeble and subordinate, where 
he idealised the elements he could not resolve, and wor- 
shipped the powers he was unable to subdue, the notion of 
fatalism became paramoimt in his philosophy ; and he could 
not entertain the idea of progress, for the want of the idea of 
liberty, its starting point. 

In the East, progress itself was incalculably slow. In 
Egypt, where its stages were more accelerated, and apparently 
more defined, ages elapsed between the more memorable 
steps. The long dynasties of Egypt indicate the intervals of 
stagnation, like the reaches of its canals between the water- 
sluices. When the Father of History was at Thebes he was 
shown a series of 345 colossal images, each a Piromis, and the 
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son of his predecessor. It was easy to overlook a slight 
movement of progress at the end of one of those all but 
interminable avenues. 

Passing from Egypt to the upper shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, do we find a consciousness of social progress in classic 
antiquity? I think we must say, no. Its greatest philo- 
sophers analysed its successive political revolutions with that 
symmetrical precision which was the characteristic of the 
Greek mind. Aristotle produced an immortal work, in which 
he referred them all to general laws. Such and such cata- 
strophes, he said, befal states, from recurring causes and in 
such and such order. But, beyond the limits of the Greek 
states, he had no knowledge of a common impulse, and there- 
fore no conception of a common advance. Plato and his 
disciples discussed progress ardently ; but it was the progress 
of the individual man, the purification of the unit and his 
preparation for inmaortality. Although they were conscious 
of social changes, of the contemporary progress of society 
they had no intimation. 

If we reflect for a moment, the idea of a progress of man- 
kind in the mass could only be conceived in the maturity of 
history. We must know that empires have risen and fallen, 
and that systems have arisen, flourished, and decayed, before 
we can elevate ourselves to the general laws which govern 
the production or the fate of either. The world must have 
survived many revolutions and many catastrophes, before the 
order to which they are subordinated could be clearly seen. 
The ancients conceived of nothing paramount to the fortunes 
of the states of which they were respectively citizens and 
members. When " the Roman friend of Rome's least mortal 
mind" made his celebrated voyage from iEgina to Megara, 
he was filled with the spectacle of their mournful vicissitudes. 
He was not privileged to discern their respective contribu- 
tions to the tide of human progress ; he could only see 
bubbles, some smaller, some larger, rising and bursting on a 
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tranquil sea. He was unconscious of the current into which 
they subsided, and of which the discovery was reserved — ^to 
be the boast of modem history. 

It was essential to this discovery that history should have 
become ' mod^rnJ An accumulation of experience was neces- 
sary. In addition to this, the continuity of progress could 
only be realised under a prospect of something like perma- 
nence. It was not therefore till the European system was 
consolidated, that men began to conceive the notion of a 
necessary sequence, and a gradual advance in all that had 
preceded them. It would be diflScult, perhaps, to say, who 
was the first to discern what most acknowledge now-a-days, 
Bossuet, in his ' Histoire Universelle,' was apparently the 
first who vaguely promulgated the idea to the world. Yet, 
as late as 1725, it was imknown to Vico, when he published 
the remarkable work on history, which he appropriately de- 
signated ' Scienza Nuova,' the New Science. The new science 
was thus imperfectly understood in its first rudiments, until 
the German Herder indicated its subject in a connected form, 
as the a?sthetic, the intellectual and the moral advancement, 
from the beginning of time, of the human race. 

Since the work of Herder, the various contributions to the 
new science have been so nimierous, that I should only weary 
you if I attempted to enumerate them. Lessing, Kreuzer, 
and Hegel in Germany ; Michelet, Cousin, and Comte in 
France, have treated it in various senses. Some of our 
English historians, and among them I must especially dis- 
tinguish Dr. Arnold, have incidentally illustrated some of its 
branches ; and I mention the latter, as I remember to have 
heard him express his belief, that the time would come when 
the deductions of the 'new science' would be accepted as 
equally certain with any other conclusions that are based on 
moral evidence. 

I need scarcely tell you that those who have ventured to 
treat the subject as a whole have done so with a varied, an 
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imperfect suoceBS. The most signal contributions hitherto 
have been monographs on certain portions. There is a beau- 
tiful example in the little work of Mons. Guizot on the civi- 
lisation of Europe, a popular manual of learned research and 
sagacious inferences, illustrating the continuity of the Roman 
with the mediseval world, and indicating the elementary 
sources of our present civilisation. I will mention another, 
the work of Mons. de Tocqueville on America, which con- 
tains the most acute and searching analysis of tliat tendency 
to equality, which was so invariably fatal to the states of 
antiquity, and which we now meet with under more complex 
conditions. Of this work, I will only state my impression, 
that if it be not more familiarly known among ourselves, it 
is because of that national indifference to social philosophy, 
in which we compare so disadvantageously with the first 
nations of the continent. 

It would be too much to say that either of the authors I 
have mentioned have exhausted the great divisions of which 
they treat. But I shall not undertake to follow them on 
what may be considered the leading questions of social phi- 
losophy. I propose to occupy yoiu- time this evening with a 
very subordinate branch of the inquiry. Passing over the 
primary elements and conditions of progress, I wish only to 
dwell on the single circumstance that it has been affected by 
the narrative of its prior stages, that it has been modified in 
the presence and through the knowledge of history. 

Now I do not mean by this, the knowledge of history 
which has influenced most men more or less as individuals ; 
for the aggregate of such impressions, however immense, it 
is impossible to analyse. In every varying circumstance of 
life men have been affected by what they believed others had 
antecedently said or done in like conditions, but this influence 
can only be tested upon general principles where they have 
been so affected conjointly and in masses. Charles XII. may 
have learnt how to contend from Alexander, or that poor 
Louis XVI. at the Tuileries may have studied ho^ V> d\%\$^ 
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the example of Charles the First. Such instances, and 
thousands of others less illustrious, are nothing to our pur- 
pose, for they are individual and exceptional, and are not 
capable of any appropriate classification. 

Again, I do not mean by the influence of history its general 
effect in deterring mankind from a repetition of the errors 
registered on its pages. If, for instance, the excesses of the 
first French Revolution have taught us (as I do not doubt 
they have) considerable caution for all time to come, I could 
not pretend to reason on their influence, unless I knew cer- 
tainly from what they had saved us. The negative effect of 
history I pass over entirely. It is only where its agency is of 
a positive kind, where it has induced movement instead of 
repressing it, where it has acted, if I may so speak, as a 
disturbing influence on the current of human affairs, that I 
propose to consider it. 

History being a record of former events, it can only so 
operate by presenting certain representations of the past, 
which men may be induced deliberately to imitate. Accord- 
ingly, we find that in various instances men have attempted 
to restore the past according to the notion which they have 
conceived of it from history. 

These attempts at revival have certain features in common, 
but I will first endeavour to illustrate them by examples. 
One of the first and most remarkable was that of the ^m- 
peror Julian. 

The attempt of Julian was not the mere impulse of an 
individual mind, but was an impulse he partook in common 
with others. Any one who is acquainted with Mr. Kingsley's 
' Hypatia' will understand how Julian was the type of a class — 
the most distinguished type unquestionably, as followed neces- 
sarily from the advantages both of his talents and position. 

Julian represented the antagonism of his age. When he 
was called to the throne of the Caesars, the Christians were 
rejoicing in their newly-acquired ascendancy. The martyrs 
of the Circus had striven continually till they had become 
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eventually the masters of the classic world The old creeds 
were outworn ; the old gods, if not dead, were death-stricken ; 
and among their adherents there was a general soUcitude, 
compoimded of their fears, their sympathies, and their 
r^rets, on behalf of a system which others were supplanting. 

As most of you know from the splendid narrative of Gib- 
bon, Julian is represented as the exponent of that relenting 
spirit, which, without any definite conviction or hope, sought 
to perpetuate the old Olympus, together with the social 
agencies it set in motion. I will illustrate the words " with- 
out any definite conviction or hope " presently, for I must 
first of all point to the influences, which in Julian's case were 
a substitute. 

We should remember that, at his outset in life, he was a 
sufiferer at the hands of his cousin Constantius, by whom his 
brother Gallus was treacherously murdered, and that he 
had, therefore, no predilection for the professing Christians 
in authority. His early education had interested him in the 
classic legends. From the Eunuch Mardonius he first obtained 
a knowledge of the majestic verse of Homer. By Libanius 
and Maximus he was instructed in the Greek philosophy. 
And thus prepared, we should remember also that, during 
the plastic and probationary season of life, he had a respite 
for a time from political surveillance, and that this welcome 
respite was afforded him at Athens. 

Milton may suggest to us the aspect of Athens at that 
time, where he is indicating all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them. We may imagine its effect on Julian, 
who would — 

*• See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic binl 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
. . . . within the walls then view 
The schools of Ancient Sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there and painted Stoa next." 
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The anti-Christian prejudices, which Julian participated with 
others, would be thenceforth intensified by his most charming 
recollections. 

Can wo wonder that, when Julian was summoned from 
Athens, he raised his hands in prayer to the Minerva of the 
Parthenium, and besought her to protect him, her devoted 
servant ? It is not my purpose to recount his perseverance. 
He ascended, as you know, the throne of Constantius. He 
became the restorer of the ancient religion. He revived the 
ancient classic usages. He oflSciated as Supreme Pontifif. He 
fasted in honour of Pan and Mercury. He arbitrated between 
Corinth and Argos on the restitution of the Isthmian games. 
He officiated himself at the Pagan altars, and he imagined 
that he was visited by the Genius of the Empire ; that he 
had communications from the gods ; that, like Numa or 
Achilles, he could distinguish their voices. He himiself 
attempted to emulate the heroes of Homer, while he wrote 
treatises against Christianity in the interest of the followers 
of Plato. He supplanted the Christian bishops by rheto- 
ricians and philosophers. With a literary leaning to sophists 
and charlatans he combined the manly bearing of a Roman 
general ; and he died with the equanimity of a Greek sage, 
when arrested in the highest triumph of a Greek warrior, 
retaliating invasion upon the soil of the barbarian. 

Concurrently with his effort to restore the ancient creed he 
exemplified in his person the antique virtues. And yet, as I 
said, in spite of these assimied proofs of his sincerity, he 
maintained this creed without any definite conviction of its 
truth, and without any reasonable hope of success. 

How could he possess a definite conviction of polytheism 
when he acknowledged the original unity of the Divine 
being ? In spite of his Neo-Platonic mysticism, he had a 
philosophical tendency to freedom of thought. I find that, 
notwithstanding his patronage of augury, he could hunself 
defy augury if need were. As Libanius says, on such occa- 
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sions, " he was himself his own Pythia ; " and otherwise he 
showed symptoms of a mental confusion, such as that illus- 
trated in the edicts of Constantine to consult the augurs and 
observe the Christian Sunday. He was involuntarily an 
emblem of the entire conflict, while he considered himself as 
representing only one of its parties. 

Again I say that Julian had no reasonable hope of success. 
His eflforts exposed him to the ridicule of the higher classes, 
and he had frequent occasions, says Gibbon, " to complain of 
the want of fervour of his own party." His sacrifices of oxen 
were welcome enough to the hungry legionaries who feasted 
on their remains, but Julian obtained otherwise no hearty 
support, and he was conscious of this. He has recorded, for 
instance, his disappointment at the grove of Daphne in these 
words : — " I hastened from the temple of Jvpiter to the 
sacred grove, in the hope that I should there be gratified with 
the greatest display of your riches and your love of show. I 
already pictured to myself the festive processions, and saw, 
by anticipation, the victims and the holy choirs, the rows of 
youths attuning their voices in honour of the god, and di-essed 
in garments of dazzling whiteness. But when I entered the 
grove, I saw no burning of incense, no wafer-cakes, no victims ! 
I was at first amazed, though I endeavoured to believe they 
were only on the outer skirts of the grove, waiting, out of 
compliment to me, as the Pontiff Maximus, for a signal from 
me for their entrance. When, however, I inquired of the 
priest, ' What offering does the city intend to bring to-day in 
honour of the annual festival of the god ? ' he answered me, 
* I bring from my own house a goose as an ofifering to Apollo, 
but the city has prepared nothing for him ! ' " Julian's dis- 
appointment at the solitary goose was not consoled by the 
reflection that there might possibly be another goose in the 
vicinity. 

My conclusion is, that Julian was striving against the cur- 
rent, in the attempt to mould his age according to a notion 
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he had conceived from history. I shall have something more 
to say about him presently, but I will first mention some 
other examples of the very same tendency ; and the next 
that occurs to me is Nicholas di Rienzo. 

Rienzi, as he is called, was, like Julian, the type of a class, 
and the exponent of sentiments which he shared in common 
with such men as Arnold of Brescia, Petrarch, and Porcaro. 
These sentiments were conceived in connection with the 
revival of learning, and produced the attempt to invest 
modem Rome with certain of the attributes of the ancient 
Republic. 

We may have some little difficulty in understanding such 
an attempt. In these days we have no parallel to the 
absorbing ardour excited by the recovery of ancient literature 
in the fifteenth century. The scholars of this Renaissance 
were a set of glorious fanatics. The loss of a single chest of 
manuscripts turned the hair of Guarino gray in a night. 
When Leontius was drowned, Petrarch, as became him, was 
painfully afifected by the loss of his friend, but he was still 
more distressed at the loss of his friend's Euripides, which 
had descended with him to the bottom of the sea. 

If it is difficult to conceive the moral exaltation of these 
early scholars, it is quite as hard to realise their social pre- 
eminence. We have no parallel at this day to the paramount 
influence which they exercised in the political system of 
Europe. As councillors of princes, as negotiators of empire, 
as diplomatists and ambassadors, the world was at their dis- 
posal. Their position was determined when Petrarch was 
crowned in the Capitol. It was consistent, therefore, that 
they should expect the world to be influenced by the senti- 
ments which exerted so powerful an influence on themselves 
— that it should be swayed by the ideas which so despotically 
swayed them. 

The explanation of Rienzi's career is thus perfectly easy, if 
we look at the surrounding circumstances. With a scholar's 
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ardour and a scholar s pride he had more than his share of a 
scholar's illusions. He was nurtured under influences which 
tended to exaggerate the impressions of his class. In the 
Eternal City he was surrounded by monuments of the most 
suggestive character. The ancient historians, the manuscripts, 
and marbles excited his imagination ; and, as we learn from 
Gibbon, he was in the habit of exclaiming, " Where are now 
these Bomans ? their virtue, their justice, their power ? why 
was I not bom in those happy times?" His aspirations 
illogically ripened into a project. When he had lifted the 
cover of the antique urn and viewed the relics of the departed 
greatness, he conceived that there might be fire lingering 
among the ashes. Then he formed the conclusion that his 
breath could call into life the Roman republic ; and on that 
assumption he engaged in the attempt — ^the hopeless attempt 
— ^to resuscitate the dead. 

I have no more space for Rienzi's history than for 
Julian's ; nor do I need to dwell upon more than an in- 
cident or two of his most remarkable and dramatic history. 
" Rienzi " (I am quoting a phrase of Sismondi which reads 
like a sarcasm) "had not the spirit of a Roman warrior. 
He did not find in himself that valour which he admired 
in the ancients." And accordingly he did not prove equal 
to the part he had assumed. He was in fact more of an 
artist than a hero. He was for renewing the forms of ancient 
in the spirit of modem Italy. His first invocation to revolt 
was the exhibition of a picture, — insurrection recommended 
artistically by illustrations. Again, in the year 1348, when 
his power was on the wane, according to the Abb^ de Sade, 
he caused an angel bearing the arms of Rome, to be painted 
on the walls of the church of St. Mary Magdalen, and this 
angel to be represented as holding in one hand a cross 
surmounted by a dove, and treading under foot an asp, a 
basilisk, a lion, and a dragon. Waiting to know the efiect 
of this device as against his enemies, when he saw that the 
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people covered it with mud, he comprehended that his 
ascendency was over and fled to Naples. His fall had been 
accelerated by the paucity of his resources. His principal 
expedient in time of difficulty was to ring the town bell, 
and when that failed him, he was prostrate. He had thought 
to found a second Rome by relying on what the first Rome 
most despised — ^its mob. Retribution came at length in a 
terrible hour, when, after his return and second fall, he had 
himself to confront this mob at the foot of the staircase of 
the CapitoL The scene as described by Sismondi, of impend- 
ing vengeance, but of mutual suspense, is one of the most 
striking in Italian history. 

This impressive catastrophe could not disabuse Petrarch 
of his predilection for revivals. If he was disappointed of a 
Tribune, he was nevertheless willing to put up with an 
Augustus. He was indifferent to the master, provided it 
was an antique. There is a long and amusing account 
of Petrarch's endeavours and fruitless negotiations to induce 
the emperor to reside in Rome. But the emperor was 
more concerned for his own convenience than for Petrarch's 
theories, and the design of the elegant pedant was never 
accomphshed. It is worthy of remark how repeatedly these 
conceptions of Petrarch and Rienzi have reappeared in 
Italian history. Even at the revolution of 1848, in numer- 
ous instances, the ancient formulae were still influential ; 
sedition asserted its derivation from the Gracchi, and the 
assassin who struck Rome's most able statesman was com- 
pared in the popular imagination to the Brutus who stabbed 
Caesar. 

An artistic people like the Italian is more than ordinarily 
prone to this kind of imitation, but it is not their characteristic 
exclusively, as the next example I shall cite sufficiently 
proves, for it belongs to our own more sober history. 

Probably no one at first thought would dream of accusing 
the heavy English Puritans of the seventeenth century of a 
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like disposition; but researches, in which I have humbly 
participated^ have established this tendency, or have at all 
events brought it into its proper prominence. We should 
bear in mind in speaking of the Puritans, that their projects 
were materially curtailed in England, and that, in order to 
see their sect in its normal state of development, it is 
necessary to cross to the other side of the Atlantic. On the 
shores of the New World, where they were relieved from the 
surveillance of the home government, and did that which 
was right in their own eyes, it will be found that they took 
some very decided steps in avowed imitation of the Jewish 
Theocracy. 

Of course I am not merely referring here to their pre- 
ference in a religious sense for the older Testament ; I mean 
that the political constitution of their settlements was con- 
formed as closely as possible to the example of the Hebrews. 
In the first place (I am speaking now of Massachusetts), at 
the same time that they had a strict and severe test of 
churchmanship, their church and state were identical. No 
one could be a member of the latter who was not a member 
of the former. The principle of a Theocracy was the funda- 
mental principle of the Massachusetts polity, and on this all 
its earliest institutions were founded. 

When its authors were framing their original code, it was 
at first proposed to make all crimes punishable by death, 
which were made so punishable by the law of Moses. But 
ultimately this intention was modified, and only a part of 
the capital provisions of the Mosaic law was adopted. At the 
same time no capital punishment was inflicted for which a 
precedent could not be found in the Pentateuch. The power 
of the court to issue warrants was deduced from a passage in 
Joshua, and the propriety of registering their acts from 
Kings. The courts of Massachusetts were permitted to have 
secretaries, because there was a case in point, of " Elihoreph 
and Ahiah the sons of Shisha, scribes ; and Jehoshaphat the 
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son of Ahilud Recorder." In Connecticut, which in many 
particulars copied from Massachusetts, there was no jury 
system because there was no warrant for juries in the Scrip- 
tures. Sundry minute restrictions of domestic usages were 
also derived in spirit from the same originals. 

I have no time to show the working of this design, or I 
might illustrate the grim and dreary tyranny which in con- 
sequence of this view prevailed in New England. The 
deaths and mutilations which were inflicted for religious 
opinions, in settlements which are popularly imagined as 
having been founded for liberty of conscience, were partially 
due to this Jewish restoration. I will only mention that the 
experiment was found intolerable in less than half a century 
from its first institution. 

In connexion with the Puritans, I have next to mention 
an example of the same tendency, operating in a different 
direction. As Lord Macaulay has remarked, there was a 
class of men associated with the Puritans in the English 
Revolution, yet not to be confounded with them, who partook 
their hostility to the court and church, but adopted the 
institutions of Rome and the heroes of Plutarch for their 
model. The regicide Marten was one of this class, of whom 
Bishop Burnet said, very appropriately, that " Harry Marten 
was all his life a most violent enemy to monarchy, but all 
that he moved for was upon Greek and Roman principles." 
Of numerous others who " moved " upon similar principles, I 
may particularise Edmund Ludlow, Bradshaw, and Wildman; 
but the principal exponents of the class in a literary form are 
the works of Sydney and Harrington. Algernon Sydney's 
'Discourses oti; Government,' and Harrington's 'Oceana,' 
pecuharly illustrate their attachment to classic precedents. 

I must observe of these men, that as they were never in a 
majority, they were never enabled to carry their views into 
action. "At that time," says Mrs. Hutchinson, "almost 
every man was fancying a form of government, and angry 
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that his invention took not place." And, included in this 
category, the English republicans contributed more exiles 
and confessors than legislators. But I should say of many 
of them, and especially of Marten, that if they were the 
dupes of an erudite fanaticism, they were nevertheless con- 
spicuous for their shrewd English sense ; and as gentlemen 
of character, talents, and education, if they committed errors 
they had the capacity to rectify them. 

On the whole, I conclude that these English republicans 
were classic plagiarists in a minor degree. To behold this 
class in its complete development we must come down to the 
days of the French Revolution. The French have been 
charged with a tendency to extremes, and I think not un- 
justly. In the instance which furnishes our present example 
we find them in opposite extremes simultaneously — the 
extreme of an ardent desire to innovate, and the extreme of 
deference to classic antiquity. 

It was a strange, and it may be thought a himiiliating, 
conjunction, that men who were so eager for new institutions, 
were so abjectly governed by ancient ideas. But so it was : 
Chamfort had warned them in 1789. — " Let us take care," 
said he ; " we are but French, and we wish to be Romans." 
But they were undeterred by Chamfort's advice from the 
most preposterous piece of historical personation upon record. 

A sympton of their inclination is seen in the fact that they 
placed the bust of Brutus in the Hall of the Convention. 
But the Convention was incessantly employed for such stage 
effects. In the debates which took place there (I am not 
exaggerating) it may be remarked as a general usage, that 
whenever any party contest arose in which their passions 
were vehemently excited, the orators on one side, as a matter 
of course, compared themselves to Cato or Cicero, while they 
classified their opponents with Catiline or Clodius. The 
Manes of Tiberius Gracchus were similarly in great request 
on behalf of exalted patriotism in difficulties. Mirabeau 
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compaj-ed himself to Gracchus. Vergniaud compared him- 
self to Gracchus. Robespierre compared himself to Gracchus. 
I have verified these examples, and I could no doubt find 
others. Triumphs and apotheoses on the one hand, and on 
the other ' the Tarpeian Rock ' (I am literally employing 
their own images) were continually in their imaginations. 

I believe that these classical ideas were represented even 
practically in the objects for which they strove. The Giron- 
dists wanted a Republic, and the Jacobins a Dictator. At 
all events they furnished both sides with suggestions for 
attaining their objects. So long as Robespierre expected a 
minority, he consoled himself with the reflection that Clodius 
had a majority ; Vergniaud, on the other hand, who counted 
on a majority, retorted on his adversary that Catiline was in 
a minority. " There are men," cried St. Just, " who from 
the sombre character of their physiognomy, and the paleness 
of their features, Lycurgus would have banished from Lace- 
daemon." " There are men," retorted Billaud de Varennes, 
"who conceal their ambition under their youth, and play 
Alcibiades to become Pisistratus." Vergniaud, in expectation 
of an irruption of the mob, invited the assembly to imitate 
those venerable old men of the Roman Senate who awaited 
in their seats the entry of the Gauls, Marat deduced an 
opposite precept from the same assembly, and because Caesar 
was assassinated in the Senate-house, he coolly proposed that 
they should slay the Girondists on the benches of the assem- 
bly. The same arsenal was ransacked by both sides for 
weapons against the king and the nobiUty. " Why should 
we pardon the noblesse ? " exclaimed Isnard ; " though Man- 
lius saved the Capitol the Romans did not pardon him." The 
expulsion of the Tarquins, and especially what I may terra, 
in legal phraseology, the leading case of Csesar, with its 
" simple formality of t>yenty-two poniard stabs" (these are 
the words of St. Just), were quoted against the king. After 
the flight to Varennes (and I especially ask attention to this) 
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a mob orator mounted a chair in the garden of the Tuileries, 
and addressed this language to the casual passers by : 
" Should this perfidious king be brought back to us, what 
should we do with hm ? He would come to us like Thersites 
to pour forth those big tears of which Homer tells us." Now 
he was addressing this to the mob, a sign of the influence of 
this classical plagiarism with all ranks and classes of the then 
French society. 

The particular party which indulged in it most extrava- 
gantly was that of the Girondists. Monsieur Lamartine has 
attributed the conceptions of these young fanatics to the 
warmth of the south operating upon the traditions of the 
Roman Forum at Bordeaux. "There was something," he 
says, " of Latin emphasis in their patriotism," that is to say, 
they possessed the species of political wisdom which a school- 
boy nidght derive from Lempriere's Dictionary. It is inter- 
esting to see how it influenced their bearing even in social 
intercourse, through the medium of the little coteries at 
Madame Roland's. Who is ignorant of Roland's affectation 
of Spartan simplicity, refusing to go to court in shoe- 
buckles — 

" Roland the Just, with ribands in his shoes ? " 

Barbaroux said of his friend, "Of all the men of modem 
times he appears to me most nearly to resemble Cato." In 
the little flirtations excited by the fair Roland herself, the 
" Latin emphasis " was stiU retained. Louvet, for instance, 
waa no beauty, and therefore Madame Roland compared him 
to " Philopoemen." Buzot was a somewhat frigid admirer ; 
therefore, said she, " he possesses the morality of Socrates, 
and maintains the decorum of Scipio." She was not so con- 
siderate to the amour propre of Danton, and he retorted upon 
her with the phrase " she is the Circe of the Republia" 
When the course of events convicted her of her delusions, 
she consoled herself in her dungeon with the examples of 
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Socrates and Aristides. Vergniaud, and his companions, in a 
similar position, covered the walls of the convent in which 
they were confined with " Roman thoughts, in Roman lan- 
guage." At their last banquet they discussed the immortality 
of the soul, to which some of them, like the Romans, were 
tardy converts. On that occasion Vergniaud indicated their 
true position. " We were deceived as to the age in which we 
were bom, and in which we die for the freedom of the world. 
We deemed ourselves at Rome, and we were at Paris in the 
eighteenth century." This discovery was made when it was 
too late to be useful — among blank faces and between strong 
walls, with to-morrow the procession, and at its close — the 
guillotine. 

I might go on to accumulate instances of this classical 
mania in individual actions — TaUien parading Madame Fon- 
tenay in the costume of a Greek goddess through the streets 
of Bordeaux — Carrier devising the Noyades of Nantes on the 
model of Nero's murder of his mother Agrippina — Charlotte 
Corday asserting that, if she was guilty, " so was Alcides 
when he destroyed the monsters ;" — but I am unwilUng to 
weary you with a crowd of such examples. I will only cite 
to you two others as proofs how the most practical men of 
the day deferred to these notions in common with the rest. 
When Dumourier, after his victories at Valmy and Jemappes, 
was doubting as to the tendency of things at Paris, he opened 
one day a volume of Plutarch, at the following passage in the 
life of Cleomenes : — " When the action is not honourable, it 
is time to see its shame and renounce it." — ^And these words, 
it is said, decided him for an entire change in his poUcy. Now 
I wish to remark how strange a thing it seems that a man 
should require Plutarch to tieach him this, or that a moral 
comment on a Spartan king should induce a change of policy 
on the part of a French general. The other example is that 
of a greater man — Napoleon Bonaparte — ^who for a season 
exhibited a similar obliquity. As late even as 1796, he ad- 
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dressed this language to the army of Italy : — " Soldiers, we 
are the friends of every people, and especially of the descen- 
dants of Brutus and Scipio, and the other great men whom 
we have taken for examples. To restore the Capitol, to re- 
place there the statues of the heroes who have rendered it 
immortal, to rouse the Romans from centuries of slavery — 
such will be the fruit of our victories ; they will form an era 
in history/' The attempt even, if it was not very sincerely 
conceived or consistently persevered in, was (I should contend) 
an era in history demonstrably like those of which I have 
given you examples. 

It would be a great omission if I neglected to allude to the 
great Catholic reaction at the commencement of this century, 
of which we still see the influence in Europe, for this is also 
in many of its bearings an example similar to those which I 
have cited. De Maistre and De Bonald, with their numerous 
disciples in England and Germany, have no doubt appealed 
to a conception which they formed of the middle ages, for the 
corroboration of their principles and theories. History in 
their case has been a fertile source of action, and as such it 
ought to have its influence allowed. But there is this obstacle 
to treating it freely in this instance, that it is mixed up with 
modem interests, and concerned with modem parties and 
events. Independently of this, the movement to which it has 
contributed has been partly religious and partly poUtical, and 
it may be contended that, as far as it is religious, it is not 
to be estimated on the principle of an admitted progress. 
I guard myself from expressing any opinion upon this 
point, and at the same time I observe, that, so far as it is 
political, it comes indirectly within the scope of my observa- 
tions. 

I must remember that here, as the title of this Institution 
indicates, we are restricted to the calm domain of philosophy, 
and that philosophy postpones its judgment on the ques- 
tions of the hour, or refers only to the general principles 
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which govern them. I must remember also what we have 
yet to do, — to obtain some inferences from the instances 
before us. 

Now the first observation I would make is this — ^that in 
almost all the instances cited, tlie historical examples by 
which their imitators professed to have been guided were 
misapprehended. 

Take the case of Julian. His endeavour was to exemplify 
the virtues of a pattern Pagan. And how did he achieve it ? 
— by compounding together a monstrous medley of all the 
tenets and usages of classic antiquity. Before the time of 
Julian there had been Greeks and Romans, heroes, priests, 
orators, philosophers, and rhetoricians. Julian imagined that 
he reproduced his predecessors in his own person by com- 
bining their attributes. In this respect' he was as uncon- 
sciously following the mode, as if he had acted in the plays of 
Racine in bag-wig and shoe-buckles. The characteristic of 
Julian's aera was its syncretistic tendency. All the religions 
of polytheism were then amalgamated into an incoherent 
mass, and the jarring sects of philosophy were jumbled into 
union. As Mr. Kingsley has described them, the prevailing 
conceptions were "theoretic monsters begotten by Greek 
philosophy upon Egyptian symbolism, Chaldee astrology, 
Parsee dualism, Brahminic spiritualism." It required an ex- 
tensive appetite to entertain these conjointly, but Julian was 
omnivorous. He was initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries ; 
he was a devotee of Olympus, yet he explained away his 
crcdulousncss with the airs of a philosopher. He expoimded 
Plato in the spirit of lamblichus and Plotinus. He aflFected 
the character of a Stoic, yet because Cynics had been memor- 
able, he prided himself on his dirty nails, his black hands, 
and his beard — (but the condition of that I considerately 
spare you) ; and he added to all these scholastic vagaries, a 
presentment of the phases of practical life in imitation of the 
proceedings of a great variety of chai^acters. He even at- 
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tempted to invest his pagan conceptions with the practical 
eflScacy of Christian devotion, while in his rhetoric, his 
triumphs, his letters, and his arms, he strove to unite the 
peculiar boasts of two races, and to combine the Greek spirit 
of beauty with the Roman idea of power. At the same time 
he was neither Athenian, nor Roman, nor Macedonian in the 
sense of his aspirations, — nor a warrior, nor sage, nor wor- 
shipper of the gods ; but he was simply a great artist, misin- 
terpreting his models according to a fancied ideal of his own. 
He was emulous of antiquity, but he was not what he con- 
ceived himself to be — its successful imitator; for he was 
conscious of his imitation; — conscious that in his greatest 
efforts he was still, to use his own expression, " providing 
materials for the Sophist of Antioch ;" acting a part, and 
(feeling himself to be an actor) in virtue of that impression, 
acting it most erroneously. 

He had, at all events, the advantage that, as he lived 
nearer to the times he copied, he was not liable to any grossly 
absurd misconception of them. But this is more than can be 
said of the next example in my series, that of Rienzi and his 
coadjutors, who bimgled most ridiculously. Gibbon has made 
himself merry with Rienzi's mistakes, his confusion of 
* Pomoerium ' and ' Pomariimi,' his assumption of the title of 
Tribune in an oflBce which combined legislative with execu- 
tive functions. In the same spirit the historian has criticised 
the attempt of Arnold of Brescia to revive the Roman 
Knights, when there was no field for their civil duties, and 
their military were, at that time, more eflSciently performed 
by others. But the principal cn*or remains, that Rienzi and 
his friends mistook the very essence of the old Roman re- 
public, when they imagined they could restore it by pictures 
and bell-ringing. The Roman republic was the arduous 
achievement of a frugal aristocracy, jealous of its privileges 
and inured to war. It was raised on the basis of a strict 
division of classes, of separate powers and competing interests, 
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and its guarantee was the disciplined valour of troops drilled 
and led by the chiefs of the great families. 

** Tliiuo, Roman, was the piluin ; 
Roman, the sword was thine, 
The even trench, the bristling mound. 
The Legion's ordered line. 

But Rienzi's substitute for the Legion was the paint-brush 
and bell-rope. He himself was a Roman such as we see at 
the opera, filling up the vacancy of his conception with a 
stately appearance and a large stride, occasionally (and this is 
by no means a metaphor) retiring behind the scenes to recruit 
his energies from the bottle. Such a Roman's realisation of 
the old Roman republic was strictly confined to its properties 
and paraphernalia, and was in no sense adequate as a repre- 
sentation of its genuine spirit. 

If we turn from Rienzi to the Puritans of New England, 
have we any better reason for asserting that they compre- 
hended fully the originals they copied from ? Take the bald 
and parsimonious formulas of their system, and compare them 
with the splendid ceremonies and the commemorative festivals 
of the Jewish theocracy. Observe the social inclinations of a 
polity which treated mirth as sinful, proscribed innocent re- 
creations, and forbade mothers to kiss even their children on 
a Sunday, and compare these with the opportunities afforded 
to the Jewish people. I am not referring to occasions of 
public rejoicing, but to such rural and domestic usages as we 
are aware eUcited the sounds of the viol, the tabret and the 
harp on the slopes of Carmel or in the vineyards of Heshbon. 
Recal the ornate splendour of the Temple, with Solomon 
the king upon his ivory throne, and you perceive at once 
that these fanatics of the wilderness were very distant even 
in idea from the real nature of the type they contem- 
plated. 

It is quite in accordance with what I have stated, that their 
associates, the classical republicans of England, were not so 
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entirely misled as to their models. If you remember, I spoke 
of these men as men of business — full-grown English gentle- 
men — ^the ^ite of a superior race. In these days they would 
have signalised themselves as managers of pubUc afifairs, as 
efficient railway directors or chairmen of quarter sessions ; and 
it is not to be wondered at, that their practical good sense 
accompanied them even in their scholarly researches. Sydney, 
for instance, or Harrington, were under no illusions as to the 
constitution and government of Rome or Sparta. They knew 
their exemplars were sublime aristocrats, whose wisdom 
they appealed to to corroborate their own. There is even an 
amusing evidence of this in the ' Oceana.' " There is," says the 
author, " something in the making of a commonwealth, then 
in the governing of it, and, last of all, in the leading of its 
armies, which seems to be peculiar to the genius of a gentle- 
man." Harrington illustrated this position by a series of 
instances from Moses downwards, even the Hebrew's capacity 
being, in his view, attributable to his gentlemanly education 
under Pharaoh's daughter. I must allow that Harrington 
pushed his theory to an extreme, but I may state my opinion 
that, properly qualified, there is more in it than we are all 
agreed to admit in these days. 

We must all agree that these Englishmen read ancient 
history more correctly than the Frenchmen, who imitated them 
a century or more later. The latter were as little their equals 
in scholarship as in any other respect. Take the trash of the 
Convention, and see what havoc the French democrats made 
with the same examples, when they came to cite them. I 
will not weary you with instances, but take one illustration in 
which this perversity is clearly pointed out. In 1801, when 
Napoleon was reconstructing the fabric of society in France, 
he proposed, among other things, the establishment of the 
Legion of Honour. It was objected that its crosses and 
ribbons would create a patrician class, and that they were 
imknown to the Romans, who conquered the world. Mark 
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Napoleon's reply. " We are always referred by the opposition 
to the Romans. It is singular that, as an argument against 
distinctions, reference should so frequently be made to the 
nation, among all that ever existed, in which they were most 
firmly established. The Romans had patricians, the eques- 
trian order, citizens and knights ; for each class they had a 
separate costume, different habits. To reward achievements, 
they awarded all sorts of distinctions; surnames, recalling 
great services, mural crowns, triumphs. When her splendid 
body of patricians was destroyed, Rome was torn in pieces ; 
there successively arose the fiuy of Marius, the proscriptions 
of Sylla, the tyranny of the emperors. Brutus is continually 
referred to ajs the enemy of tyrants, and yet Brutus was the 
greatest of all aristocrats. He slew Csesar only because Caesar 
wished to degrade the influence of the senate, and exalt that 
of the people. This is the use which the spirit of party 
makes of history." We should not forget that this candid 
and complete exposure proceeds from the same young Cor- 
sican general who, five years before, had addressed similar 
nonsense, to that he condemns, to the army of the Alps. But 
a great deal may be learnt, in the course of five years, by 
those who are capable of learning. In the mean time, an 
' infernal machine ' had exploded, and Napoleon had exploded, 
or was exploding, the Ideologists. Independently of his cir- 
cumstances, he was not the description of man who was likely 
to remain long the dupe of his history. 

I might doubtless have shown you, if it had been within 
the scope of my present design, that the Catholic reactionaries 
of the present century are also mistaken in their views of 
former ages. But I must admit, at the same time, that their 
errors have been less considerable, inasmuch as our notions 
of history are clearer than they were, and they, though with 
little disposition to acknowledge it, are conspicuously indebted 
in this respect to modem investigations. 

Returning to the statement of the principle I have been 
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illustrating, I conclude that almost all the copyists of history 
hitherto have been more or less mistaken in their rendering 
of the past But I may add, without an exception they have 
failed in the leading intentions of the design they contem- 
plated. And why have they failed ? This portentous question 
is answered when you recognise the fact of a progress. Had 
they exactly conceived their models — had they precisely imi- 
tated them, would their eflTorts have succeeded ? I answer, 
No ! If the past time waa an advance upon the preceding 
past ; if the present is an advance upon that ; if the future 
will be an advance upon this teeming present, we cannot 
re-constitute that which is gone without reversing the order of 
Providence. Remember, we have no mysterious commission 
to this effect ; we are not empowered, like the Hebrew 
monarch, to bid the sun go back ten degrees upon the dial- 
plate. We are imder no miraculous dispensation. We have 
no authority to say, " Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou moon in the valley of Ajalon." The toiling centuries, 
we inherit their results : the pregnant hours, we accept their 
promise. 

" We heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of Time to raise, 
As if they thus could check the course 
* Of these appointed days.*' 

And we are heedless, not in the spirit of disdain, but through 
an expanding conception of the destiny of man, and a con* 
firmed reliance on the providence of God. 

We have concluded that all these exemplars have erred, 
and we recollect that to err is human. But this general 
reflection need not preclude us from distinguishing, if we 
can, their degrees of error. Revivalists have not been all 
equally absurd, though their error ha^ been the same 
in kind. If the histoiy of man has been in the main 
sequential, and any of its phases was the consequence of 
some prior phase, and the natural prelude of that which suc- 
ceeded it, there is an obvious practical difference in the result 

F 2 
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of a recurrence to this or that particular status, to this or 
that point in the line of succession. We may lay it down as 
a general rule, that the farther we go back the greater. is the 
confusion in which we involve ourselves. This, however, should 
be understood with a distinction to be mentioned presently. 
Another principle (if it be not a form of that just mentioned) 
may be stated thus, that that generation is most at fault 
which travels out of the range of ite national antecedents to 
seek for its ideal in some pre-existing people. There is, as 
we know, in the inclinations of race, a mysterious perpetuity 
which renders its wants in some degree permanent, and to 
that extent occasionally justifies the revival even of the 
ancient modes of satisfying them. But as between different 
races there is no such justification, more especially if some 
centuries have elapsed between them. On these principles 
we may estimate the examples before us. The effort of 
Julian to invigorate that which was passing is not to be con- 
denmed in the same category with those which have endea- 
voifred to resuscitate that which was past. The Girondists 
again were more conspicuously wrong than the present Neo- 
Catholics, for they reverted at a boimd to classic usages and 
ideas, and ignored their antecedents to imitate a different 
race. And the Puritans were still more at fault than the 
Girondists, for they crossed both the seas and the centuries 
together, and sought their type in a remoter phase of humanity, 
inaugurating the republics of a new continent by inspirations 
obtained from the oldest, and facing the western wilderness 
with an incongruous machinery imported from the hill-sides 
of JudaBa and from the valley of the Jordan. 

Reverting to the broad conclusion that all revivalists have 
erred more or less in preferring a past age to their own, the 
question remains : has their error been greater, is it even as 
great as the blunder of those who prefer to their own some 
imaginary future ? It is unfortunate, doubtless, to be living 
in the nineteenth and to belong in spirit to the sixteenth 
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century ; but is the delusion as mischievous as to live in the 
nineteenth, and to assume that in spirit we belong to the 
twentieth? At all events that which has been, has been 
suitable to human nature, otherwise it would not have been. 
But can we say as much of that of which we conjecture only 
that it will be hereafter ? The gentlemen, who, according to 
their own impressions, are in advance of their age, may be in 
a position which the age will never overtake ; or they may 
be following a mirage until they perish in the desert. This 
probably is the reason why the world has been more tender 
of the historical ideologists than of those who, without a 
regard for history, have trusted to the devices of their own 
imaginations. And this may be the reason why history itself 
is avenged on such projectors, regarding them with contempt, 
and gibbeting them, from John of Leyden to Joe Smith, and 
from Jack Cade to Anacharsis Clootz. 

I am sure you will have remarked that the contrary to this 
has been the treatment of the historical characters to whom 
I have referred you. And whence has this arisen ? Partly 
from the cause I speak of, but partly, imquestionably, from 
one other, to which, in conclusion, I invite your careful atten- 
tion. 

I have said that the fact of a progress of society is the 
condemnation of a recurrence to a prior social status, but I 
have hinted that this principle is to be understood with a 
distinction. It should be observed, — and for this again I 
refer you to that admirable little work on European CSvili- 
sation by M. Guizot, — ^that social and individual progress, 
though interdependent, are not necessarily contemporaneous 
or identical. There are times, as all history shows us, when 
the individual is exalted at the expense of society. There 
are times when society in the mass advances and the indi- 
vidual is stationary or retrograde. I say even retrograde, 
adopting the words of your popular poet — 

"And the individual withers, and the world is more ami more/" 
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It is impossible that the world can continue to advance in 
any permanent sense without the advance of the individual. 
It is impossible that the individual should be highly developed 
without an eflfect on the progress of society. But their 
mutual correspondence is only accommodated and balanced 
at certain irregular epochs. There are intervals when one 
lags behind the other, and I may mention one which you 
wiU all perceive, and which is therefore most convenient for 
example. There can be no doubt that the early days of the 
house of Brunswick were socially an advance upon those of 
Elizabeth. But can we say of any individuals of the same 
age that they were comparable to the ornaments of the court 
of the great Queen ? Could the kingdom in its length and 
breadth have contributed in those days a Shakspeare, a 
Sidney, a Baleigh, or a Bacon ? 

If the fact be evident, that there may be a progress of 
society without an immediate equivalent to the individual — 
with the individual rather in a state of retrogression — ^the 
attempt to repair in any respect this relapse is not to be 
tested by the efflux of time, but by the relative excellence of 
the models selected ; and, bearing this in mind, we may avail 
ourselves of this consideration for another view of the signi- 
ficance of the examples before us. I will state to you directly 
how I think it bears. But you will perhaps excuse mo if I 
tiu*n aside for an instant to consider the view of a gentleman 
who I find has been before me. 

The eminent philosopher, Mr. Strauss of Tubingen, has 
considered such examples, apropos of a satire which has had 
a considerable effect in Germany, and in which it is held that 
with a rare penetration he compared the late King of Prussia 
to the Emperor Julian. Now what is the conclusion at which 
he has arrived ? — ^that attempts at revival " prevail in epochs 
when the old creed has fallen into desuetude and the new 
creed which is to supplant it has not yet perfectly developed 
itself. In alarm at the progress of the new creed, some 
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zealous partisans of the old make a vigorous effort : they 
wish to resuscitate the dying belief: but unhappily they 
themselves," he goes on to say, *' have not the pure faith, and 
their partisanship springs less from conviction than from 
wilL" This last inference is hackneyed enough and agreeable 
to the gentlemen who are in advance of their age. But to 
support it, it is essential that the description previously given 
of the general character of such movements should be accu- 
rate. You will observe their criteria according to Mr. Strauss — 
an old creed falling into desuetude, and its partisans in a state 
of alarm attempting to resuscitate the dying belief You 
may observe also that this view is even admissible for the 
two cases Mr. Strauss was considering ; but has it, I would 
ask, a shadow of foundation for either of the other instances 
to which I have referred you ? A decaying belief, with its 
terrified partisans ! — ^Where were these in the case of Rienzi ? 
— ^in that of the Puritans of New England ? — in the Repub- 
licans of the Commonwealth? — in the movement of the 
Girondists ? The fact is, Mr. Strauss is conspicuously wrong : 
he has made the common mistake of deducing his con- 
clusions from a very inadequate view of the facts, and, as 
a consequence, his conclusions are of little or no import- 
ance. 

What we seek is a test which may be applicable univer- 
sally ; and for this purpose again I recall you to the distinc- 
tion between the individual and the collective progress of 
mankind. In the crises of collective progress the ferment of 
opinion confuses the individual and disturbs his springs of 
action. Disorders are engendered which there is no unity of 
belief to compensate or correct, and the tendency is to pro- 
duce individual corruption. The experience of this corruption, 
or the sense of feebleness combined with the knowledge that 
they are receding from a better standard, prompts men to 
refer to former times, with their glorious inheritance of antique 
virtues. Here is the secret of that tendency of noble minds 
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to dwell earnestly and enthusiastically upon the past, and to 
strive, as they do zealously, to reinstate its splendours. 

I venture to say that, if you will apply this conclusion to 
the cases before us in a large sense, you will find it explains 
them all without exception. In the case of Julian, as you 
well know, though the Christian principle was renovating 
society, in the first centuries the ferment it caused, either 
wholly or in part, included much that was humiliating. Take 
the following description of the state of the Lower Empire, 
conceived in reference to a later date, but applicable also to 
the time of Julian. You beheld " eunuchs the tyrants of 
their own sovereigns — ^bishops kissing the feet of parricides 
and harlots — saints tearing saints in pieces, while sinners 
hallooed them on to the unnatural fight." And imagine the 
revolting effect of this spectacle upon a pure and philosophic 
mind, imbued with ancient precedents, ardent and aspiring, 
and you have altogether a new impression of Julian's incli- 
nations. If it can be said that he combined with his follies 
and his errors some magnanimous achievements — if he went 
through life " as frugal as Cincinnatus, as chaste as Scipio, as 
laborious as Caesar," and if " he died with the courageous 
serenity of Socrates," I will venture to say that, deploring 
his apostacy, you will form a more tolerant judgment of his 
remarkable career. 

If from the same point of view you turn to Rienzi, and 
remember the violence, the rapacity, and the distractions of 
his time, you will credit him with a wise and humane pur- 
pose, though imperfectly conceived, in his efforts to remedy 
them. In the presence of a rampant wrong he had recalled 
the spectacle of Roman order and Roman justice — " imperia 
legum potentiora quam hominum " — and he struggled with 
their opposites to the utmost of his poor ability. You may 
read in Gibbon the measures which he took for the relief of 
the poor and for public security — ^how he converted a den of 
robbers to the discipline of a camp or convent — ^while his 
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messengers, with white wands, traversed forests and moun- 
tains, enjoying in the most hostile state the sacred security of 
ambassadors. He, too, had his reason for the efforts which 
he made, and his recompense in the temporary success which 
attended them. 

You may regard in the same aspect the band of Puritans 
who left their native country for the deserts of a new conti- 
nent. The combination of prerogatives in the hands of 
powerful monarchs with ecclesiastical pretensions was an aid 
to social progress, but it pressed severely on individual con- 
sciences, and for the rights of individual conscience, as they 
interpreted them, they withdrew, to use their own language, 
to their "poor cabins in the wilderness." 

Their contemporaries, the Republicans, recurred to tlieir 
standard for the freedom and dignity of English country gen- 
tlemen, which were also imperilled by the domination of the 
court. 

The Girondists had a wider scope, exaggerated by the mad- 
ness which accompanied the collapse of the old French 
r^me, and their social experiments are a warning for ever. 
But even they had a motive in the corruption of French 
society, in its oppressions and pollutions, which was not 
unrewarded. 

In all these instances the wants of the individual had to be 
reconciled to the general progress of the mass, and for this 
object, at all events, these successive generations worthily 
turned to history to supply them. 

On this ground it is that I firmly believe history has taken 
such a favourable measure of their exertions. For how other- 
wise can we interpret the fact that history has adopted them as 
a selected theme? The "reluctant" hypothesis of Mr. Strauss 
is a poor explanation of the common verdict of mankind. 

You will excuse me, I am certain, if I insist upon this ver- 
dict. I desire that it should be registered firmly in your 
memories. In the narrative of Gibbon, the greatest history 
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in our own and perhaps in any language, who are the heroes ? 
Can you entertain a doubt that among them are Julian and 
Bienzi ? 

Take, in their succession, the instance of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and how are they regarded? Young America ex- 
hausts itself in annual and centennial celebrations in their 
honour. I will give you an idea of its reverence in the 
language of Mr. Everett, the American orator. He is 
describing the approach of the ' Mayflower ' with its precious 
freight, and illustrating it from the characteristics of the sur- 
rounding scenery. " Let us go up," he says, " in imagination 
to yonder hill, and look out upon the November scene. That 
single dark speck just discernible through the perspective 
glass on the waste of waters is the fated vessel The storm 
moans through her tattered canvas as she creeps almost 
sinking to her anchorage in Province Town Harbour, and 
there she lies with her treasures, not of silver and gold (for of 
these she has none), but of courage, of patience, of zeal, of 
high-spirited daring. So often as I dwell in imagination on 
this scene : when I consider the condition of the ' Mayflower,' 
utterly incapable as she was of living through another gale : 
when I survey the terrible front presented by our coast to 
the navigator who, imacquainted with its channels and road- 
steads, should approach it in the stormy season, — I dare not 
call it a mere piece of good fortime that the general North 
and South wall of the shore of New England should be 
broken by this extraordinary projection of the Cape running 
out into the Ocean a hundred miles, as if on purpose to 
receive and encircle the precious vessel As I now see her 
freighted with the destinies of a continent, barely escaped 
from the perils of the deep, approaching the shore precisely 
where the broad sweep of the most remarkable headland pre- 
sents almost the only point at which for hundreds of miles 
she could with any ease have made a harbour, and this 
perhaps the very best on the seaboard, I feel my spirit raised 
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above the sphere of natural agencies. I see the mountains 
of New England rising from their rocky thrones. They rush 
forward to the ocean, subsiding as they advance : and there 
they range themselves a mighty bulwark around the heaven- 
directed vessel. Yes ! the everlasting (Jod himself stretches 
out the arm of His mercy and His power in substantial 
manifestation, and gathers the meek company of his worship- 
pers in the hollow of His hand ! " 

If we allow something for American exuberance in this 
magnificent outburst, what shall we say of the genial admi- 
ration with which we ourselves have regarded, with all their 
errors, the Republicans of the English Commonwealth ? Hear 
the language which has been listened to with acclamations at 
Oxford : — 

" Lo ! Sidney bonding o*cr the block ! His mien. 
His voice, his hand, unshaken, clear, serene : 
Yet no diffuse harangue, declaim'd aloud, 
To gain the plaudit of a wayward crowd ; 
No specious vaunt death's terrors to defy, 
Still death delaying, as afraid to die ; 
But, sternly silent, down he bow'd and prov'd 
A calm firm martyr to the cause he lov*d. 
Unconquer'd patriot I forrrCd by ancient lore 
The love of ancient freedom to restore. 
Who boldly acted what he nobly thought, 
And scal'd by death the lesson that he taught" 

Passing to the latest example of my series, what are the 
terms in which M. de Lamartine, that last and most accom- 
plished mediator between the passions of the mob and the 
interests of society, has spoken of the Girondists ? He has 
written a history, which may be called a poem, in their 
praise. Recall his exquisite description of Vergniaud, in his 
prison garb, awaiting his fate. His infant nephew, beholding 
his sunken cheeks, his hair in disorder, and his garments in 
tatters, was distressed with the tremors of a young Astyanax. 
" My child/' said the captive, taking him on his lap, " look 
well at me : when you are a man, you can say that you saw 
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Vergniaud, the founder of the Republic, at the most glorious 
period, and in the most splendid costume he ever wore — ^that 
in which he suffered the persecution ' of wretches, and in 
which he prepared to die for liberty." Proceed from this in- 
cident to the supreme catastrophe — ^the Girondists, in a helpless 
group, upon the scaffold, repudiated by the mob, and encoun- 
tering their doom. Yet in the hour of their agony arises 
their brave Marseillaise hymn. The inexorable machine is 
destroying them one by one, and as head after head falls into 
the bloody basket the chorus grows feebler, till it is reduced 
to the single voice of Vergniaud, himself reserved to be the 
last sacrifice. I would say, if the actors had been entirely 
worthy of their parts, that this tragedy — or this tHumph — 
was the grandest in history. 

History has elevated the men I speak of, and for an excel- 
lent reason — ^they strove to benefit their kind. In one sense 
their efforts also proceeded in a right direction, and though 
their philosophy, in another sense, may have been false or 
vague, still their object was noble and their impulse pure. 
Apart from their motives, their exertions were not idle, for 
they accomplished something for the good of human nature, 
in directing it artificially to a higher standard. Without at- 
taining to the end they sought, they attained to one which in 
their view was subsidiary, but which was not less important, 
if less obvious to the world. 

History, as the register of the judgments of the past, has 
accordingly taken accoimt of their position. It has framed 
on the whole a favourable award. What judgment then shall 
such efforts receive from us, who are more concerned with the 
present and the future ? — May I presume to say that I have 
anticipated your answer ? 

The cause of Progress is permanently identified with every 
tentative effort in its behalf. Saving the contribution of utter 
moonshine (and who shall say that even this is valueless to 
dapple and enliven the great stream ajs it flows ?), every rill 
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and every channel directs its quota to the common aggregate. 
In ahnost all the great exertions of aspiring spirits there is 
a tendency to our moral, material, or intellectual benefit ; 
and we must recognise this tendency, even while we insist 
upon individual responsibility, and on the wide limits assigned 
within which, as individuals, we may accelerate or retard, or 
only modify, its consequences. At the verge of our liberties 
we must reverence a constraint, which compels Progress by 
means of, or in spite of, mortal agencies. In spite even of 
those who have had Progress on their lips, and by means of 
those who held its name in dread — ^by idolatries of the past, 
or auguries of the future, the great impulse has been im- 
partially promoted ; and we may hold of these Revivalists, as 
of others more prescient, that no generous effort has been 
wholly thrown away. 
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A Belt of Castles. — Feudalism transitory. — An Example and its History. — 
The date of the Caatle-Builders.— Robert, Earl of Gloucester.— Cromwell 
and the Castle- Breakers. — The Castle Proprietary superseded. — The Castle 
Age pareutheticaL 

The stream of history, like the River Rhine, in a certain 
part of its course, is lavishly garnished with castles. Castles 
rise, as it were, from every point of its landscape and occupy 
the dominant positions on its terrain. The powers beyond 
them are dormant or invisible, the world at their base is their 
own domain, and it is clear that their mast<}rs, for a certain 
space, are the real lords of Western Europe, to a degree which 
it requires an effort to appreciate in reading the history of 
the European nations. We speak, indeed, of a history of 
England, France, or Germany, certain centuries back, but for 
a long time it was the history of the English, French, German, 
Castellans, and the nation as a whole was comparatively an 
abstraction. Kings, priests, and burghers were items in the 
account, but the lords of the castles outweighed them alto- 
gether. On the other hand, if we arc pretty generally agreed 
that such was the character of the Feudal age, it is not quite 
so conunon a tendency to remark the comparative abruptness 
of its conunencement and close. There is a certain stage at 
which the lords of castles were paramount ; but they were 
not so while the European races were settling in their terri- 
tories, and they were of less importance still at a later dat<j. 
As we said, history, like the Rhine, passes through a castel- 
lated region, and, like that of the river, this stratum 
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begins and ends suddenly. There are no castles before or 
after. To all practical purposes they are out of view, where 
the stream is hurrying from its sources, or where it sweeps 
along calmly to its confluence with the sea. 

This phenomenon is a subject for the mind to dwell upon, 
for it is significant of the transitory nature of Feudalism, 
and it may be explained in an essay or iUustrated by an ex- 
ample. An example may serve to vivify our generalisations, 
if we observe the experiences of some particular castle, which, 
for England, may have been a fair representative of the rest. 
Such a castle we conceive that to have been, of which we are 
about to outline the biography, and which was known in its 
day as the Castle of Bristol The term ims is so strictly 
appropriate that, excepting one or two vaults and groinings 
in adjacent cellars, there is no vestige of this castle now to be 
seen. Yet it was of vast dimensions, splendour, and stability, 
though time or its vicissitudes must have dealt with it 
harshly ; for William Wjrrcestre, in 1480, found much of it 
already, " pulled down and ruinous." It was to be expected 
that Leland, following after him, should observe the eflfect of 
another half century in contributing further to the work of 
dilapidation. It is clear that he regarded what he saw as a 
remnant. " In the castle," says he, " be two courtes. In the 
utter courte, as in the north-west part of it, is a great dungeon 
tower, made, as it is said, of stone brought out of Cane, in Nor- 
niandy, by the red Erie of Glocestar. . . . There be many toures 
yet standing in both the courtes, but alle tendith to ruine" 

This ruin, as it was in the time of Leland, had, however, 
represented its dass with distinction, and its custody had 
counted for much historically. There were few places in the 
kingdom at that day, which had witnessed more grave or re- 
markable transactions. Bristol Castle had been the centre of 
military operations in the protracted struggle between Stephen 
and Matilda. It had grated in the teeth of Richard Cceur de 
lion, and stood out conspicuous in the Baroiia war, chang- 
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ing hands as it was reduced by the opposing parties of Edward 
the First and Simon de Montfort. It was the scene of a still 
more inveterate strife in the reigns of the second Edward 
and the second Richard. Thence the former made his last 
fatal journey to Berkeley, and thence the warmest adherents 
of the latter, the Scroops and Dcspensars, were dragged to 
their death. It had sustained up to that time nine sieges, 
had been indifferently the stronghold of loyalty or rebellion — 
the last fortress or the prison-house of kings. Stephen had 
looked through its loopholes a captive, and probably a tenant 
of the same dungeon, which had held Robert of Normandy 
and Eleanor of Brittany, candidates almost in the same line 
of succession. The same walls had closed upon Yorkists and 
Lancastrians — ^had been occupied in pursuit or precipitate 
flight — alternately swept by their victorious banners, or 
jarred by the echoes of their clanking chains. Such as they 
appeared when Leland beheld them, their story was coinci- 
dent with the epic narrative of England's glory and internal 
travail ; and ruinous as they then were, their doom was de- 
ferred, for they had yet an important part to play in the 
subsequent crisis of English history. 

Every one is familiar with the story of their demolition who 
knows the chief incidents of the wars of the Commonwealth. 
Cromwell had a hand in that business, as, indeed, in most 
others which required a prompt and complete execution. He 
was the closer of the Castle epoch, the queller of its champions, 
the leveller of its strongholds, and whatever he seized in his 
iron grasp was not only bruised, but, if needful, confoimded. 
The purpose which shattered Goderich and Ragland, was 
least of all mollified in the case of Bristol. Like stalely 
Basing, the trouble it had given made it in his eyes a rock 
of offence. Its surrender by Fiennes, and occupation by 
Rupert — the immense advantage it had rendered to his foes 
in upholding the cause of the King in the west — the effort 
required for its final investment — the expenditure of prayers. 
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powder, and tobacco smoke — with the last " two hours at push 
of pike," and when he was " standing on the palisadoes, but 
could not enter " — all these circumstances combined were not 
calculated to defer his fiat. What his policy suggested, his 
inclination urged ; the pickaxe and crowbar were lustily plied 
to loosen stones and dislocate stanchions, and when they 
ceased, and the dust had settled, the site was vacant — ^the 
Castle was gone. 

As we remarked already, these latter facts are familiar ; 
the fate of the Castle is as well known as the other circum- 
stances of the contest in which it finally disappeared. But 
accounts differ as to its origin, and antiquaries have expressed 
various opinions, with conflicting weight of learning and 
evidence ; indeed, so carefully have they perplexed the ques- 
tion, and each combats the other so effectively, that the 
reader is impelled to ask for himself, when and by whom it 
was likely to have been built, as a mode of reaching some 
solution of the controversy. 

The Castle was destroyed precisely at an age when castles 
generally went out of date. It was demolished by a race of 
castle-breakers, in common with other places of vantage, and 
the view corresponds which assumes it was raised in the age 
when castles were built most freely, that is, in the time of 
Matilda and Stephen. In the reign of the latter, says an 
ancient chronicler, there were 1100 castles built in England. 
They rose from the land like the crop of Cadmus, bristling 
with arms, and scattering terror wherever they frowned in 
mutual defiance. The Saxon hind shrunk with affright at 
the menacing structures which multiplied around him. He 
fled from their presence to the fens or forest, denouncing, as 
he went, the race who built what he termed " those dens of 
thieves and assassins." Wherever he could find an utterance 
for his feelings in chronicles or rhymes of Saxon parentage, 
the " Castles " and the " Castle Builders " were the theme of 
many a loud and lusty objurgation. He cursed them as a 
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Hebrew might have cursed the brick-yards, and not without 
reason, for they were the rivets of his bondage, the prolific 
ofiFspring of the hated Conquest, which held the land they 
thronged in efifectual subjection * 

The Saxon, however, was not the sole, or even the imme- 
diate, object, of the structures which multiplied throughout 
England in the reign of Stephen. BUs conquerors, then 
assured of their conquest, had taken to quarrelling respecting 
the booty, and their arms were exercised and lives imperilled 
in the issue of a doubtful and disputed succession. The 
whole country was the scene of a contest prolonged on both 
sides with varying success, and, until it was decided by 
amicable arrangement, each baron's hand was turned against 
his brother. The danger incurred or mutually apprehended 
necessitated the building of castles for protection. To these 
they retreated in time of need, from these they prepared the 
means of ofiFence. And when the sense of insecurity was 
such, that abbots and prelates^ of the English Church were as 
eager as the rest for solid masonry, it is not to be wondered 
at that castles accumulated. Perhaps, as in the case of the 
demand for railways, the market for a time was a little over- 
stocked ; but as builders' contracts in those days were disposed 
of by other means than suit at Nisi Priua, we have no oppor- 
tunity of verifying the assumption. Certain it is that 
masons' skill was never held in greater requisition, and as 
certain, too, that they never worked harder, if in the com- 
pass of a single reign they constructed 1115 castles, as 
specimens of their handiwork throughout the kingdom. 

As so large a number of our castles were constructed at 
this period, it is probable therefore that Bristol was one of 
them. But there are other circumstances connected with the 

• The Saxon Chronicle says of tho the castles wore made they filled them 

castlc-lmilding, " Every rich man with devils and evil men." 

Imilt his castles. • • They filled t "The bishops," says William of 

the land /m// of castles. They cnielly Malmcshury, "regardless of their 

oppressed the wretched men of tho order, wore mad for erecting castles.*' 
land with costlo works : and when 
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history of the neighbourhood, which tend, incidentally, to 
confirm this conclusion. The presence of the first baron of 
the age, the Earl Robert, and the part he took in all the 
perilous struggles of the time, would render it probable that 
he would fortify the place on which the interests of his party 
depended. He was not a man to do things by halves, as we 
may infer from his regal state and munificence. He had a 
talent for construction of all kinds, and the tradition which 
ascribes to him the Great Keep, the Tower " of all the towres 
the flower," probably stops short of the real fact, that he was, 
substantially, the builder of the entire castle.* The fortress 
which possibly existed before him, and which was held by 
Godfrey of Coutances and his Normans, would be circum- 
scribed for one whose greatness of conception was only to be 
equalled by his zeal as a partisan. It was, probably, incor- 
porated in his own structure, but only as an insignificant por- 
tion of the mass which became his chief residence and resort. 
As some people make what they seem only to mend, and as 
Robert was especially a man of this stamp, we are inclined to 
r^ard him, for all practical purposes, as the builder both of 
keep and castle. 

As the Earl threw all his cotemporaries into the shade, so 
all the traditions which have reached us of his edifice concur 
in representing it as alike pre-eminent for size, beauty, 
strength and stateliness. Making allowance for local pre- 
judice, it is more than probable that a magnificent mind 
impressed its attributes on its special creations. The great 
tower, which rose over the city, and kept it at once in sub- 
jection and security, cast its broad shadow on the nmning 
river, and looked forth emulously upon the nearest hills. 
William Wyrcestre, in his measuring mood, was evidently 
impressed with its stoutness and circumference. He is care- 

• Mr. Seyer has an elaborate <lis- carefully gone tliroiigh the conflicting 
quisition on the point, in which ho evidence, 
urges the same conclusions, having 

G 2 
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fill to support his statements with authority. " The quantitie 
of the Dongeon, I had," says he, " frmn tlie porter of the 
Cdstell" as if that were irrefragable. And Cromwell was as 
clearly exhilarated by the fortune which gave such a fortress 
into his hands. He saw, in its surrender, the finger of God, 
" which none" he says, " but an Athewt can deny." He im- 
proved the occasion of its fall with a homily, such as he was 
accustomed to dictate to the Parliament whenever it was 
necessary to impress them with the fact, that lie was the in- 
strument of the Divine successes. He unconsciously render 
Earl Robert his due as the builder of a first-class specimen of 
its kind, by the utterance of a grace so devotionally emphatic, 
after the last push through its breach made it finally 
his own. 

Between the epochs of Robert and Cromwell, the history of 
the castle, and of its English kin, so to speak, is substantially 
included. Apart from its inadequacy in the days of heavy 
ordnance, it will be found that in every other historical sense 
the solidest castle was a temporary structure. It was built 
under the pressure of temporary exigencies in England, the 
antagonism of Saxon and Norman being one of them, the 
struggles of a disputed succession another ; and when these 
had ceased, the castle was superfluous. It subsisted, after it 
had answered its temporary purpose, in virtue of the incom- 
petence of every other element to constitute a truly national 
fusion, or to represent a supreme power in the State. If 
there was still any danger from predatory rovers, and, at all 
events, so long as there were hostile races on the same soil, 
and the sovereign power was too weak to compel their orderly 
cohabitation, castles were a necessary resource for one of 
them. Yet castles survived when their uses were past, 
because the sovereign was still too weak to replace them. The 
instincts of the age were as yet unconscious of the importance 
of general interests, and of the necessity which existed for a 
unity of po^ver. 
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At that day, whenever a right was infringed, or even 
threatened, force was appealed to. The intervention of 
legal method and mediatory process was at best but tolerated, 
and there were seasons when a general confusion prevailed. 
In the days of King Stephen, says the faithful chronicler, 
" Everyone who was able built a castle," just as everyone 
now would retain an attorney, who sufiFered injury in property 
or person. And the worst of all was, that physical force, 
divided and dispersed throughout society, was as often the 
instrument of wrong as of right. It had yet to be gathered, 
centralised and unified, collectively deposited in the hands of 
the State, to be there available for our mutual protection. 

The change was not brought about in a day, but was 
wrought by degrees through several centuries. First, the 
Castle proprietary was continually thinned by intestine feuds 
and their power diminished. They were fearfully mauled in 
the wars of the Roses. Then came the time when the sove- 
reign Line developed and confirmed its own authority. The 
Tudors, by alternate craft and cruelty, attained at length to 
that supremacy which would tolerate no act of violence but 
their own. And then, when the day of reckoning came, in 
the time of the Stuarts, the work was done, and the force of 
the state was concentrated in its hands. The general 
destruction of castles at that time marks, not so much the 
progress of a contest as the consequence of a strife, and the 
conclusion of a victory. The giants were trapped ere their 
dens were entered, and the destruction of their strongholds 
only ensued when they had themselves become comparatively 
innocuous. 

And yet when the shell of Feudalism was crushed, there 
was little sense of retribution in those who did the work. 
The castles were destroyed, but not from a dread of their 
capacity to maintain the dominance of any particular class. 
They had long ceased to be the strongholds of brigands in 
coat armour, and the memory of the purposes they had served 
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was forgotten. They were doomed to the dustheap from the 
fact of their uselessness — ^from the fact that their functions 
were otherwise performed. In a word, society had parsed 
far beyond them. Cromwell might have garrisoned them 
again had he pleased, but for what purpose should he scatter 
his soldiery ? He, of all men, most required a force, which 
he could retain at his side without inconvenient dispersion or 
abatement. And why should he oppose the tendency of 
events ? Because the castles were worthless to him, rather 
than because others might render them mischievous, he 
blew them to pieces in every direction. He may occasion- 
ally have gratified his spleen at their resistance, but the 
simple question, — " Why cumber ye the groimd ?" which 
would naturally occur to him, accounts for their general de- 
struction. 

It is admitted now, that there had been a time when the 
castle builders and the castles had done the state service.- 
As wo said, while Western Europe was newly settled, with 
its races moving hither and thither, as if ascertaining the 
boundaries of their domain, a class was required to enforce 
cohesion and compress the fluid elements of society. To this 
class castles were indispensable, as the several centres of their 
dominant influence. Hence they exercised a petty but efficient 
sovereignty over all who came within their neighbourhood ; 
hence they descended to punish or redress, or to extend pro- 
tection to those beneath them ; and turbulent or tyrannical 
as they were at times, hence they insisted on an average 
tranquillity. To the internal peace of the state they were 
requisite at a time when nations had no revenue to pay 
police or subsidise armies. And still more necessary were 
they, in the aggregate, while the European system was me- 
naced from without by the pirates or Moslem, who hovered 
on its borders. When Europe was begirt with a hostile 
barbarism, and destitute of the means which developed 
power and technical skill supply for its discomfiture, she hail 
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no resource but her breed of barons — ^her turreted walls and 
their stalwart defenders.* 

And other advantages of Castles might be urged — the 
domestic virtues which gathered at their hearthstones, the 
chivalric graces which grew up in their tilt yards. But the 
gist of the whole is simply this : — ^That it was only as a 
make^ift that they multiplied on every side. We are 
simply solicitous to point the distinction, so strange in con- 
trast with their material strength, that the castles were 
essentially perishable structures. A tent, a house of lath 
and plaster, a hedge-row, or a sheep-pen, had more legiti- 
mate pretentions to permanence. The castle builders, like 
the castle breakers, had their several parts in the sequence 
of events ; but they constructed nothing for remote posterity, 
and they left little behind them of which we can recognise 
the importance. Of course we except their services to 
romancists and painters. They fringed a few leagues of the 
advancing stream with objects which are picturesque, espe- 
cially in ruin, but, in the absence of any enduring influence, 
they contributed a mere parenthesis to the broad page of 
history. 

♦ It IB the remark of the Norman French caU * Castles,* in the Eng- 

Orderic Vitalia, that the Saxons were lish provinces, and for that reason 

so easily suMued by the Normans, the English, although they were 

J>rincipally through the want of de- \Tarlike and bold, were yet found to 

enccs of this kind — ** For there be weak in resisting their enemies.'* 
were very few fortresses, which the 
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The Boroughs as a Political Element. —Wars of the Roses.— A Typical City 
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of Monks and Burghers. — A Fact and a Symbol — Formality of Municipal 
Life.— An Evening Survey. — Contemporary Characters. — Trivial and vex- 
atious Ordinances. — The Medireval Borough deficient in a moral sense. 

The importance of the municipal element, as one of the 
four comer stones which lie at the foundation of the modem 
political edifice, has been stated with such masterly precision 
by Monsieur Guizot, in his treatise on the History of Civilisa- 
tion in Europe, that it is quite superfluous to repeat the 
substance of his admirable outline. In fact, it is hardly 
po^ible to state in a clearer form what the Boroughs have 
contributed to the advancement of the individual and of 
society. In England our possession of self-government is 
more directly owing to these, than to the impulses derived 
from the Feudal system itself, with its imderlying sense of 
personal independence, and its consequent tendencies to 
mutual isolation. In fact there came a time, towards the 
close of the middle ages, when the spirit of Feudality had 
become so exclusively an element of disorder, was so direct 
an agent in disintegrating the body politic, that the interests 
of the community required its summary suppression. By that 
time the English Boroughs were stronger than ever in the 
organisation, which maintained their zeal for their chartered 
liberties ; and, when the English Barons were cmshed and 
ruined by their own excessive turbulence, the Boroughs re- 
mained strong enough to sustain, by themselves, the pressure 
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of the survivor, the Sovereign civil power. Their organisa- 
tion went hand in hand with that of the Church and of the 
Crown, up to a later date, and when its strength was put to 
the test it proved superior to either ; for their love of liberty 
was corroborated by a strict internal discipline, and they 
made extraordinary sacrifices to the requirements of order, 
until they were powerful enough to chip the shell which had 
become too narrow for their growing energies. 

A review of the English Boroughs at the particular date 
when they were content with their own ascertained status, 
and apparently gratified by the ruin of the nobility,* would 
be as interesting a contribution as English literature could 
receive. At this date the wars of the Roses were producing 
a wholesale havoc among the rural men at arms, and such 
private episodes as the siege of Caistor, or the battle of 
Nibley Green, were serviceably consuming their supplement of 
hot-headed coimtry gentlemen. The private was often more 
intelligible than the public quarrel, while both were sanguin- 
ary and even salutary in a prospective point of view, though 
they were rolling a sort of prairie fire of confusion through 
the kingdom. At the same time, if we could look into the 
interior of the civic conmiunities, we suspect we should find 
them for the most part acquiescent and tranquil. The war 
which was rumbling past them was no business of theirs, and 
they only apprehended in a faint degree its large ulterior con- 
sequences. At this date they were friendly with the Crown 
and with the Church. The House of Lancaster had suppressed 
the Lollards, and there were as yet no other presentiments 
of the Reformation. The invention of printing was as yet 
issueless. The discovery of America was to come ; and the 
Boroughs, growing opulent at their ease, were unconscious of 

• Until the day when the news of satisfactory to it, for other reasons 

the battle of Towton came, ** Lon- than its sympathy with the House 

don wa» as sorry a city as might be," of York, which it may be said to 

says the Paston correspondent ; and have participated vaguely with many 

it is presumable that that unequalled other of the trading communities. 
slangnter of the greater nobles was 
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the tendencies which were sweeping them on to their great 
plunge into the vortex of modem history. 

It is just for this time of surpassing interest, because at 
this date anticipations of the future were so vacant and dim^ 
that we need the assistance of an English Philip de Commines. 
Better still — if we have materials for a picture of English 
civic life, in the form of scattered records, would it be de- 
sirable to combine them. Hitherto we have been willing 
to confine our researches too exclusively to the State Paper 
Office, and to reprint documents common to the whole realm, 
in place of gathering up the substance of those preserved 
elsewhere, in Municipal Council Chambers, and Church and 
Cathedral muniment rooms. The Liber Albus is one of a 
series, which should have many successors, if a diligent quest 
were instituted in the provmcial centres of Great Britain. At 
present we have no such organisation as that which Monsieur 
Guizot set on foot in France. We have no equivalent to his 
own work on Civilisation in that country, which compares such 
a mass of civic ordinances, and diffuses such light over the 
mediaeval life of the French Commimes. A single example, 
pointed with a little more philosophy than is ordinarily to be 
found in our city and county histories, would be of considerable 
service to supply this void ; and though the present writer has no 
leisure to perform this office himself, he may, perhaps, succeed 
in indicating where one such example maybe obtainable. 

The Borough in which the writer himself has taken the 
strongest interest, from former associations, is that of 
Bristol ; and there are special reasons why Bristol should 
be preferred as a representative of the purely municipal 
clement in mediaeval England. Of all the facts connected with 
its history, this is, to our mind, its chief characteristic — ^that 
it did not thrive by imparted help, but grew up in virtue of 
its facilities for trade. It had not, like other cities of the 
realm, great and important interests to aid in its increase. 
It had not — like London, Westminster and the Court — ^like 
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Oxford, its large aggregation of clerklings, or like other cities 
their episcopal Sees. What it was, it became exclusively 
through the agitation of the Burgher spirit, the inclination for 
traffic, and the desire of gain. It was commerce which made 
it in Stephen's reign, as one of the writers of that day 
describes it, ovly second to London in importance. And 
just as the citizens of the latter city were " almost nobles as 
it were," in their day — at least so they seemed to William 
of Malmesbury — ^from the same causes the same splendours 
of municipal life were exhibited here. As the Professor of 
History at Oxford has described it, it was " once the queen, 
and now, with it« quaint streets and beautiful church, it 
remains the monument, of English Commerce, as English 
Commerce was in its more romantic and, perhaps, its nobler 
hour." It is still a peculiar place, a city which has changed 
less, except in outward aspect, through all its vicissitudes, 
including the Municipal Reform Bill, than most others in 
Great Britain. The last thirty years, however, have improved 
iaway many of its curious monuments, and it is no longer what 
it was externally, in the remembrance of this generation. 

It is to our purpose that materials exist, even to minute 
particulars, to enable us, however, to form a notion of its ap- 
pearance in the time of Edward the Fourth. "How," 
exclaims the spirit-seer in "Wyrcestre Redivivus," "do I 
envy you a sight of Bristow, in the year 1480 " ; and forth- 
with he proceeds to some general conjectures on the aspect of 
the old city, which would have been much more satisfactory 
if he had descended to particulars. K, perchance, on some 
future occasion any of its townsmen should again meet the 
ghost of the old topographer, we sincerely hope they will 
question him to better purpose; Until, however, this desir- 
able interview shall be obtained, we must be content with 
such memoranda as he has left us, which we must render, 
partly by the assistance of Mr. Dallaway, and still more, we 
conceive, by the independent light of nature. 
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For a rough outline of mediaeval Bristol we should first of 
all describe the figures of an Q ^^^ ^ +, aii O elongated, 
and dinted here and there, having an irregular St. George's 
Cross in the inside of it. The circumference of the O niay 
represent the walls, and the 4- the four principal thorough- 
fares — High-street,, Broad-street, Wynch-street, and Corn- 
street. Inasmuch, however, as the lower curve of the O, 
drawn downwards so as to suggest the form of a balloon, was 
intersected even at that day by the river Avon, it included the 
transfluvial parishes, or a portion of the parishes, of St. Mary 
Redclifife, Thomas, and Temple. Accordingly the lower and 
longest limb of the cross was divided at the point, where the 
river intersected it, into three or four subordinate branches, 
like the outlets of a Delta, and these branches were nearly 
identical with the lines of the streets which still go by the 
names of the parishes above mentioned. Compressed within 
this principal framework of streets, which was bound together 
by the wall, with its gates and towers, were the houses, the 
churches, and the public edifices of the city, with certain 
other streets and lanes of secondary importance, which dis- 
tributed the oval aggregate into irregular blocks. The widest 
interval between any of these blocks, was afiforded by the 
channel of the turbid Avon, then open to the daily surge of 
the tide, and which admitted a broad stream of light and air, 
where the throng of congregated buildings was densest. The 
river was in this respect an extended bay window, and a ven- 
tilating funnel or lungs to the material city, while, besides its 
capacities as a high road and harbour, we may add that it 
was naturally the common sewer of the citizens * 

Of the bridge, which spanned it, nearly at the spot where 
Bristol Bridge now stands, we have an excellent idea from 

* "VVe may mention, also, that at |)annos-linc()s and "a/m iwce^saria.''* 

tinios of ebb it was used like the p. 110. How Imlf an hour of their 

rivers of the continent as a wasliiug- pibblo would have set up aji arclia^u- 

tub. William Wyrcestre had seen logist. 
twelve women at a time wasliing 
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the picture compounded by Seyer out of Millerd and Barrett. 
In addition, however, to the double row of houses by which 
it was flanked, we have to conceive the singular appearance 
of the chapel, which extended across the bridge to the length 
of some 70 or 80 feet, to support which, in part, a strong arch 
had been thrown out in the direction of the current. Beneath 
this chapel, through a Gothic gateway, similar, perhaps, to 
that which we now see at St. John's Church, the citizens 
passed, while on either side were chambers which were 
employed for public purposes. To crown the whole, a lofty 
tower, divided into four stages, and, independently of its 
pinnacles, 108 feet in height from the floor of the chapel, 
which must itself have been some 14 or 15 feet above the 
roadway of the bridge, stood like a sentinel keeping watch 
over the Avon. From the sununit of this tower on the one 
side the eye looked down on the petty forest of Cogs and 
Ballingers which constituted the principal shipping of the 
port, with here and there a Galley or great " Canick," which 
was the pride of some one of the principal merchants. On 
the other side, at about the distance of an aiTOw's flight, you 
beheld the battlements and the great white tower or Keep of 
the Castle, so exceedingly lofty that from its summit were 
discernible, in the time of the civil wars, the troops of Prince 
Rupert as they skirmished upon Durdham Down.* Both of 
these edifices, since demolished, that is to say, the Castle and 
the Bridge, should be prominent features in any conception 
we attempt to form of the appearance of ancient Bristol 

The most conspicuous feature in the next place must have 
been the grove of churches, which was clustered within the 
close circumference of the walls. At this day any one who 
ascends the neighbouring hills may perceive the towers to be 
crowded in the older part of the city. But at that time, in 
addition to those which we now see, there were (subject to 
archsological doubts as to the existence of one or two of 

♦ Seyer, 2, 2C5. 
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them) St. Leonard's, in what is now Clare Street ; St. Giles's, 
in Small Street ; St. Lawrence's, close to St. John's ; St. 
Ewen's, in place of the present Council House; and St- 
Andrew's, where now stands the Castle Bank. In the centre 
of the city, therefore, at each of the angles where the chief 
streets met, there stood a church, and between the four, as a 
connecting link, the beautiful High Cross, of which a fac- 
simile, minus its statues, is now visible in College Green. 
William Wyrcestre, making his assiduous inquiries, found 
that somebody told somebody else that, in the memory of 
some ancient inhabitants, there was once a " haw tree" in the 
place of this " Crux Magnifica." This would be, no doubt, 
an aboriginal relic of the green knoll upon which Bristol 
intruded itself, preserved, perhaps, as a memorial of some- 
thing older than even the oldest part of the already old city ; 
in short, an exact equivalent to that relic of the Wiener Wald 
80 lavishly embossed by the apprentices of Vienna. Besides 
these features of the earliest plan of Bristol, on the other side 
the Avon, in addition to the towers of Thomas and Temple 
churches, which the walls included (Redcliff was without 
them), there was close within Temple-gate a house of the 
Austin Friai's, probably an imposing structure. And when 
we add to some twenty towers (as we may roughly estimate 
them) of churches and conventual buildings within the walls, 
the towers on the wall itself, some of them of considerable 
size, such as Tower Haratz, for instance, or Bagods or Vyells 
Tower, the latter of which was the residence of one of the 
mayors, and reflect that, according to William Wyrcestre's 
numeration, there were twenty-five of these roimd or square, 
surmoimted by battlements, in a limited circuit, we can 
understand the perplexity of view from the leads of the old 
mansions, and their incessant struggle upwards for the sake of 
light and air. We can appreciate in consequence the motive 
of William Canynge for building what W. Wyrcestre calls a 
*' fair tower" at his private residence upon Redcliff-back ; for 
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the citizens were in the position of over-crowded saplings, 
while, as a consequence, the city, sprouting towers on all 
sides, must have appeared, from their aggregation, like a city 
going to seed. 

How obscure, how narrow, and how intricate some of the 
streets must have appeared, under the circumstances, we can 
partially imagine. If Broad Street, in its unimproved condi- 
tion, was to be taken as a type of what our ancestors consi- 
dered an ample and perhaps a superfluous width, Maryport 
Street, for instance, may be assumed to represent the normal 
aspect of all but the main thoroughfares. Of the houses 
generally it is diflicult to determine the average height, but 
as they were usually built in a timber framework, there was 
no difficulty in adding a story or two, and every inducement 
as space became valuable and they had no facilities for lateral 
extension. Of the streets, some of which must have been 
mere gorges through which the stream of traffic forced its 
way, one at least was widened for the convenience of foot- 
passengers, by means of a covered cloister similar to the 
" Rows" at Chester * An ampler space was occasionally left 
for some cross or fountain, of both of which there were 
numerous examples.^ Wynch Street was more open at one 
place, partly for the public well, from the " wynch" of which 
it derived its name, and partly because it contained the 
"collistrigium" or pillorye, which was especially in request 



♦ See W. Wyrcestre, pp. 39 and 40. 

f Besides the High Cross, spoken 
of above, there was a cross subse- 
quently erected over the ^ell of St. 
Peter, bv R. Al<lworth— jBarrcW, 521. 
The Stallage Cross, in Temple-street, 
mentioned by W. Wyrcestre, p. 31. 
A cross and fountain in Stepe -street, 
id. p. 87. A cross in Baldwin-street, 
id. p. 42. A cross in Christmas- 
street, id. p. iiQ. To those we may 
add a cross in the Old Market, some- 
where on the site of Redcross-street, 
and Bewell's Cross, at the top of St. 
Michaers hill, at which criminals 
going to execution received their lost 



shrift, and of which we maymcntion, 
on the authority of the late W. Tyson, 
that the stone on which they knelt is 
now included in the wall, which sur- 
rounds the pretty chapel recently 
built there. Wo cannot pretend to 
give a list of the public fountains, 
some of which were very ornate, but 
W. Wyrcestre commemorates the 
conduit near St. Leonard's, p. 33, 
and two covered fountains, one in 
the Pithay, p. 68, and another on 
the Quay, p. 69; and to these wo 
may acM, from immediate recollec- 
tion, the conduits of St. Thomas, St 
Mary Redclitf, and St John. 
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for the con-ection of fraudulent bakers. And occasionally, we 
suspect, there were courts before the houses of the opulent 
inhabitants, such as those, for instance, of which a list is given 
by Mr. Dallaway (W. Wyrcestre, p. 101). But the general 
aspect of the town we conclude to have been that of a mass 
of houses crushed together in confusion, to the abridgment of 
their own proportions and that of the streets they constituted. 

Of their subterranean economy — an important feature, 
since W. Wjrrcestre enumerates no less than 169 cellars in a 
few of the principal thoroughfares — ^we attempt no descrip- 
tion, as we are only concerned with what was visible on the 
surface. In the lab3rrinth of streets, as we have reason to 
believe, there were innumerable objects to fix the attention : 
figures of saints, mechanical chimes, quaint signs and elabo- 
rate carvings, about which, as they were common, W. Wyr- 
cestre says little.* We may be sure, too, of the tendencies 
of the edifices generally to every combination of picturesque 
arrangement. From the fantastic gables, pinnacles, and pro- 
trusions, which intercepted the light, to the dusky angles 
which it never fairly entered, and still less illuminated, down 
even to the basement with its pillars and brackets, the 
streets must have been a treasury in an artistic sense, and 
the painter of this day would have wandered through them 
bewildered by the multitude and intricacy of their archi- 
tectural " eflFects." Disparage as we think fit the conveniences 
of our ancestors, we may be certain that, even in their com- 
monest dwellings, they would amply provide for the comfort 
of the eye, which they ministered to as a matter of course 
from their predominating sense of beauty. 

Looking forth from these defiles upon the surrounding 
hills, in the basin of which Bristol was imbedded, the spec- 
tator would not have perceived, as he now does, the masses 
of building of no architectural pretensions. The shadowing 

* He docs, however, mention inci- Mary in the wall in Horetrcte." — 
dentally the "imago of the blessed TV. W., p. 36. 
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gables either served as a foreground to green fields and blos- 
soming orchards, or the distant vistas at the extremities of 
the streets were studded with conventual cloisters and spires. 
At that day, as soon as you had passed through the gates, 
you found yourself in a monastic suburb, which embraced the 
city with a sumptuous girdle of religious houses — ^a suburb 
which was, in fact, a second city, a city of monks, as its inner 
zone was a city of merchants, and where you heard, in 
exchange for clamorous wharves, the more protracted hum 
of devotional exercises. In this outer circle you could obtain 
a breathing space, could be incited to reverence, or acquiesce 
in its temptations to sober contemplation; and, though it 
may soimd like an anticlimax to such associations, thence, if 
you were a prudent citizen, you could purchase fruits and 
salads, and a superior sort of vegetables for the pot. 

With the Austin Friars, where St. Augustine's Church now 
is, this holy round of monks or market-gardeners commenced. 
Behind these stood the Great House of the Black Canons of 
St. Augustine, a remnant of whose Monastery Chapel now 
serves the citizens of Bristol as a Cathedral. On the site of 
St. Mark's stood the College of the Bonhommes, and near 
the church built by the Irvingitee the Carmelites or White 
Friars. Next came the Bartholomews in Christmas Street, 
extending up St. Michael's Hill ; then the Franciscans or 
Grey Friars, as predecessors of the Unitarians ; in Maudlin 
Lane the nuns of St. Mary Magdalene, whose honourable 
labours, and even the representations of the visitors in their 
behalf at the time of the Reformation, were unable to save 
them from immerited suppression. Then came the great 
foundation of the Priory of St. James, an ofishoot of the 
House at Tewkesbury ; then the Dominicans or Black Friars, 
vice the Qutikcrs ; Barstaple's Hospital at Lawford s Gate ; 
the Priory of St. Philip; the Chapel of St. Anne, in the 
direction of Brislington, and, still further on, the Monastery 

of Keynsham ; then the Church and Chantries of St. Mary 

II 
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Redcliff ; the Hospital at Brightbow ; and, again, crossing the 
river, the Chapels of St. Vincent and St. Brendan, and look- 
ing towards the Channel the College of Priests at Westbnry. 
It is possible, too, that, with our hasty handling, we have 
overrun some of the beads in this conventual rosary, and that 
we have defrauded some saint of his due commemoration. 

It is all but impossible that we can realise the eflfective 
panorama which the suburbs presented when these buildings 
existed. A few of their remnants we may point to, and only 
a few, and even these, in many cases, the least important of 
the group. We know the length of the Franciscans' chapel, 
wliich was ten feet longer than Redcliff church ; and the 
height of the great tower of the Carmelites, which was two 
hundred feet — considerably higher than anything now re- 
maining, and yet of neither of these edifices, as far as we 
know, is a single stone to be found upon another. The Blue 
Boar, the ancient hostelry of the monastery, remains as an 
outlying testimony of its extent ; and the Full Moon, which 
has many times filled her horn and changed her physiognomy 
since she first rose, performs the similar office of landmark to 
the Priory.* Orchard Street stands where the Bonhommes 
grafted pippins, and Culver Street on the side of their pigeon- 
house, their " columbarium," or " culver.^f There are torsos 
— ^fragments — like that stone of the old Cross built into the 
wall of Highbury Chapql by some unconscious bricklayer ; and 
there is here and there a church or chapel preserved out of 
the wreck, but the rest of the magnificent aggregate is gone. 

It was, presumably, a fine spectacle to witness in its day 
this relation of the working and contemplative world, and the 
juxtaposition of the two cities, the earthly and the heavenly. 
There was concord between them — a concord which diffused 

• It is evident also tlmt the Lamb wc find a notic^e of in the Inquis. 

and Flag within the walls was the Post Mortem (Record Commission), 

ho8t<»lry of the Templars. While vol. iv. p. 336, No. 42 (6 Edw. IV.), 

sneaking of inns, we may mention also called Gilowe's Inn, in Iligh-street. 

the Pilgrim, the Swan in Wynch- f Dallaway (aimd W. W.), p. 59. 
street, W.W. 98, and an inn which 
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a picturesque unity over the aspect of both. There were no 
such evidences of disorganisation as we now see, no lawless 
confusion of the mean and magnificent, pagan and Christian 
— we were almost about to say no old and new ; for the fact 
was, that the old and new so participated in the same spirit 
that they were harmonised from the first. At that time 
there were many structures which were shining in all the 
brightness of recent renovation — RcdcliflF, for instance, that 
" pride of Bristowe and the Western Land ;" Temple, St. 
Stephen's, and, a little later, the present church of St. Augus- 
tine. We suspect that all of these entered as pleasingly into 
the general combination as if they had been grey with years. 
In its outward resemblance to its monastic girdle, we infer that 
the unity of the city, in a visible sense, might be likened to 
the imity of the planet Saturn, which reflects the sun equably 
from all parts of its disc, and accords with the reflection from 
its luminous ring. 

And the visible architectural unity was the symbol of a 
social fact — ^the moral accord of the cramped and striving city 
with the legion of monks and friars who beleaguered its gates. 
Within and without, convictions, sentiments, sympathies and 
antipathies, all corresponded. The well-being of the monk was 
in a measure dependent on the good-will of his citizen neigh- 
bour ; the public and private life of the citizen was measured 
by the rules which the monk had compiled. Their unanimity 
in these respects was a result of their agreement on the sub- 
ject of their relations to the world unseen. To understand 
this result, we should steadily bear in mind to what ex- 
tent this agreement obtained, and what was its principle. 
They agreed, not as a respectable fashion, or as a coveted 
escape from a painful alternative; still less as a perverse 
deduction from given premises, or as a phase of tender semi- 
conscious irony. They agreed in worshipping, because they 
agreed in believing ; and believing literally, and without any 

H 2 
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misgiving, that " whosoever will he saved, before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith." In this unity 
of belief we attain to the source of ninetcen-twcntieths of the 
organisation of the middle ages. 

It is scarcely possible to specify, at this day, all the minu- 
tiae of this organisation in a given locality. But the chai'ac- 
teristic of the time was an all-absorbing system, which pre- 
vailed everywhere, here as elsewhere. And so far we can 
infer, without room for a doubt, the predominant temper 
of mediaeval Bristol. As the close circuit of the wall to its 
houses, so was the rule of their life to its crowded inhabitants. 
The physical was an emblem of the moral fact, that each 
citizen and his neighbour were in close proximity, with hardly 
an inch of debateable ground between them. Their relations 
to each other, with much of what in this day wc should con- 
sider as open and optional, were rigidly prescribed. The 
course of their municipal life was arranged, and arranged by 
consent, on the principle we have stated. As the City was 
shaped on the basis of a cross, so that cross was the emblem 
of the common Catholic creed which gave form and pressure 
to all in its vicinity. 

Take, for illustration, the private life of an individual 
citizen, and it was measured out by sacraments and services. 
He must fast or pray at stated hours ; he must take his turn 
of shrift and penance ; he must have his name on the roll- 
call of the faithful, and " he must come to his accomptes at 
the knoUyng of the grete bell." Take the same man when 
his mortal task was done, and he was still included within the 
pale of communion. For the obit of one the flickering rush- 
light, for another the iridical window and the flaming shrine, 
bespoke the vicarious supplications of the parish. Long after 
the citizen had passed the portals of eternity, he was the 
object of a tender and unceasing surveillance. His precarious 
position was a pretext for masses ; the sculptured brass and 
recumbent eflSgy retained him visibly in the face of the con- 
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gregation ; the scroll inscribed with his unvarying prayer 
assigned him his portion in the daily liturgy ; when his bones 
had become powder, and his story was a blank, he was still 
comprehended within the bounds of the system. 

A f(yiii4>ri, an aggregate body was enveloped and held within 
the ample net which a disembodied unit could not struggle 
through. Its movements and impulses were perpetually re- 
strained by the golden lines and fetters of discipline. Down 
to its badges and costumes of office the mimicipal platform 
was methodically disposed ; its smallest minutiae were elabo- 
rated adjuncts and fringes of the system. On such a day, 
and with such and such ceremonies of a solemn cast, the 
mayor was inaugurated. On such an eve he must walk in 
procession to the Church of Holy Cross. On such a night he 
must symbolise the accordance of the clerical and lay elements 
by a stately compotation with the Abbot of St. Austin's. 
From his official position he was the president of the crafts, 
and the crafts were guilds, religious benefit clubs, or trades' 
unions on an ecclesiastical basis. Many of them had their 
special altars and observances ; the merchant tailors made 
their oblations at St. Ewen's ; the sailors heard mass at St. 
Vincent's or St. Brendan's ;* the weavers worshipped and 
were interred at Temple ; at stated seasons the latter were 
induced to make easy pilgrimages to the Chapel of St. Anne ; 
they prayed and they feasted, still following the system. 

And the system extended even to the distribution of the 
diflferent classes in particular localities. The knifesmiths were 
located in the present Christmas Street ; the butchers were 
ranged by the gate of St. Nicholas ; the professors of " the 
art or mystery of cooking " were clustered about the church of 
AU Saints ; Tucker Street and the Rackhay were identified 
with the weavers. The foolish damsels — " fatuae mulieres " 
— ^were confined within the bars of St. James's ; if they ven- 
tured into the more decent neighbourhoods they were required 

♦ W. Wyrcestre (Dallaway), p. 111. 
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to cover their audacious visages, to go through the town 
" stragulatis capitibus." 

Even the results which we accomplish at this day by the 
means of voluntary combination were provided for then more 
stringently and systematically. The lepers were sent, not to 
Guinea Street, or the Infirmary, but to the wards of the Bar- 
tholomew's, or the Hospital at Brightbow. The Nunnery 
in St. Maudlin's Lane was a young ladies' seminary. The 
Calendaries, independently of their other vocations, were an 
endowed society for the conversion of the Jews. The churches 
were perfect museums of curiosities. In their exhibition of 
" mysteries " they supplied the place of the modem play as 
well as that of the modem oratorio. The droning monks, as 
we are pleased to designate them, were the first, and for a 
long time the only, devoted and serviceable citizens of the 
Republic of Letters. The Society of Friends have greatly 
plumed themselves on their theological discoveries, but the 
society of sable friars they replaced wore, like themselves, a 
distinctive garb, though of simpler cut and less deUcato tex- 
ture. The friars were earlier preachers of total abstinence, as 
devoted apostles of the most distant missions, and, what is 
more opportune, professed anti-militia-men. 

To conceive adequately all the incidents of this complicated 
life in a place like Bristol is evidently somewhat difficult ; 
and there is this obvious impediment, that the present officers 
of the Corporation there conceive it to be their duty to with- 
hold the corporate records, which would so assist us, from the 
scmtiny of historical student^. The books and papers in the 
possession of the Corporation relating to this very time, are 
exceedingly curious, and apparently diffuse ; and were we 
permitted to examine them, we should probably find, as in 
the case of the liber Albus and the contemporaneous records 
of the Corporation of London, that all the relations of the 
citizens one to another, in their homes, in the streets, in 
buying and selling, in their costume, and even their food and 
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recreations, were more or less governed by municipal ordi- 
nances as minute and explicit as they were presumed to be 
indispensable. The daily life and dealings of every citizen 
were doubtless prescribed by a series of rules, implying a 
close community of convictions on all the possible require- 
ments of life, and which rested, sustained and suspended, as 
it were, by the clamp of a common religious profession. It 
may or may not be possible to follow the ramifications of 
this system by documentary evidence, while we can only as- 
sume that such evidence exists ; but in the meantime the 
unity which comprised them all may be roughly represented 
by a readier method ; and to this, at the risk of confutation on 
some points, but with confidence in the main, we now have 
recourse. 

We assume that the spectator of ancient Bristol has gone 
the round of its religious houses, and now, when the day is 
nearly spent, is returning to his quarters in the heart of the 
city. It is not yet time to clamber into some old belfry to 
look at the night effect of the horn or paper lanterns which 
bum at the bottom of the narrow streets, like rows of glow- 
worms in their sheltering trenchea The lanterns are not as 
yet himg out, for it wants at least an hour of sundown, and 
the streets are lively with a motley throng, whose external 
aspect will deserve his close attention. The first thing that 
the spectator notices is the distinction of the several classes 
by their diflferent costumes. He can tell at a glance the 
calling of a man, from the colour and other qualities of his 
dress. The gentleman is not confounded with the trader, nor 
the pert apprentice with the finished craftsman. Our friend, 
of course, observes in the women the natural propensity of 
the daughters of Eve to trespass beyond their legal limits in 
redundant skirts and homed turbans, and that some of the 
shoes even of the younger magnates are dubiously adapted 
to the provisions of the statute, which confined the breadth of 
their toes to six inches. But, excepting these evidences of 
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encroaching fashion, he perceives that each man wears the 
garb appropriated to his rank and station. He recognises a 
histy archer from the Castle by his buflf coat and polished 
cuirass ; then he distinguishes a city merchant, then a baker, 
and then a weaver. The religious brotherhoods are each pro- 
claimed by their appointed habit. There goes a black canon 
of St. Austin, and there a Bonhomme with his argent crosslet. 
There are the friars, black, white and grey, mingled together, 
but yet not confused, resembling, but not to be mistaken for, 
each other. 

Opposite the church of All Saints, in the vicinity of the 
" Tolsylle," there is a group of burghers who are earnestly 
discussing the novelties of the day in their own quaint 
fashion. Our friend must cross over to hear their coliversa- 
tion, on accoimt of the hammering in the church of All 
Saints, which indicates that the Calendaries* are busy pre- 
paring to display their skeleton cartoons at the usual season, 
when, like the fat boy in Pickwick, they propose to make our 
flesh creep. If he passes on within earshot of this group he 
may hear Master -f* Sturmey inquiring of Master Jay as to 
the success of a recent venture, and what is reported of the 
little Mary, or the cog Anne, A few yards further he may 
see Ricart, the town-clerk, who, from his window at the 
Calendaries, has descried William Canynge, J and is solicitous 
to know the truth of a rumour, that a fortnight ago a battle 
was fought which despoiled Henry of Windsor of his crown 
and liberty. He would not like to spoil a page by an erasure, 
and therefore he is careful to authenticate the news before he 
records it in his municipal album. Pending their conversa- 
tion, Norton, the alchemist, § approaches with an abstracted 
hesitating air, as if the glare of the furnace had bewildered 
his vision. He, too, desires to speak with Master Canynge, for 
he lacks means to purchase some costly ingredients which are 

• Note A, Appendix. t Note C, Apperulix. 

t Note 13, Api)en<iix. § Note D, Appendix. 
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absolutely necessary to ensure certain projection. Further on 
there is a group of weather-beaten mariners, newly returned 
from deep-sea traffickings. And then a little knot of students, 
with young Grocyn, * in the midst, ardently relating how in 
a certain tomb of Padua or Verona there has been found the 
original of some precious tractate. Still further there are 
women talking, as their way is, of brave apparel, and becom- 
ing ornaments, or confiding to each other their spouses' secrets 
or their own — " Ah ! gossip Spicer, if you but knew all — it is 
said she was seen with him o' Wednesday last — she, so ill- 
favoured too 1 — and the cape of new velvet, and the children's 
noses, which are the like of his to a line." And beside the 
women are certain productions of their own, mediaeval 
urchins, who, like their modem counterparts, can arrive at a 
mutual understanding, while their mothers are pre-occupied. 
Observe them, now, with silent assiduity, puddling in the 
gutters, making dykes, and bridges, and enclosing little mimic 
sea-s, on which they laimch their straws and shavings. These 
are your future Thornes, and Elliots, and Calx)tos,-f* sturdy 
little gentry, who showed no disposition to move out of the 
way of the old gentleman yonder, whose stockings they have 
splashed, through their engineering difficulties. You irreve- 
rent rascals ! it is well for you he is intent on certain occupa- 
tions of his own, as it is plain he is, from his talking to 
himself, and his walking so sedately. If he comes as far as 
our imaginary friend, he will be heard, perhaps, muttering a 
series of numbers — fifty-one, fifty-two, fifty-three, fifty-four, 
fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-seven, fifty-eight, and his note-book 
will be opened at the end of the street, for that is W. Wjn-- 
cestre J engaged in his measurement of the city. 

In such wise, interspersed beneath the gables, and retained 
abroad by the continuing sunshine, our friend remarks the 
various classes ; tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, gentlemen, 

• Note E, Apppinlix. t Note G, Apix'mlix. 

t Note F, ApiKindix. 
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apothecaries, plough-boys, thieves— each age, and sex, and 
rank and condition ; while his eye is concerned to note their 
differences, and something more before it is licensed to desist. 
Before he has half exhausted the scene, a little chime is heard 
from Billeswick, that pleasant meadow which is now called 
College-green, and this chime is the obvious instigator of the 
bells in its immediate neighbourhood, which begin to toll. 
First one, and then another, of the towers and steeples outside 
the city take up the strain, and then the city churches in their 
turn make answer to the solemn tones uprising roimd them. 
And now the burghers are arrested in their confab, the groups 
disperse, and their component members are hurrying off with 
some contagious purpose. Even the voluble women have cut 
short their gossiping, and the children are caught up, with 
summary indifference to the unfinished state of their operations 
in the gutters. W. Wyrcestre stops abruptly in his reckoning, 
without delaying to put down the total ; and, all, in short, are 
bound for their respective churches, the doors of which are 
swung back to their widest. Ere long the crowd sweeps in 
promiscuously, the altars blaze, the censers swing, the solemn 
chant is rolling through the aisles — 

** lam sol rccedit igncuR, 
Tu Inx percnnis Unitas, 
Nostris, beata Tiiuitas, 
lufondo lumen cordibus." 

And the whole of the city is of one mind and of one heart, 
and their knees are bent in one common act of adoration and 
prayer. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

This, venerable city of the middle ages, was the pleasanter 
aspect of thy picturesque compression. But there was another 
less attractive phase of the life in this and similar boroughs 
of the " Ages of Faith," which does not admit of such a 
cheerful estimate. As Mr. Riley indicates in his preface 
to the Liber Albus, their municipal nile was not only 
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rigid and stringent — it was trivial and vexatious even to 
an extent, wliich we can hardly comprehend by the side 
of our modem experience. We find, according to his 
analysis, laws which compelled each citizen, whether he 
would or no, to be bail and surety for a neighbour's good 
behaviour, over whom, perhaps, it was impossible for him 
to exercise the slightest control ; laws which forbade him 
to make market for the day, imtil the purveyors for the 
king, and the "great lords of the land," had stripped the 
stalls of all that was choicest and best ; laws which forbade 
liim to pass the city walls for the purpose of meeting even 
his own purchased goods; laws which bound liim to deal 
with certain persons or communities only, or within the pre- 
cincts only of certain localities ; laws which dictated, under 
severe penalties, what sums, and no more, he was to pay to 
his servants and artisans ; laws which drove his dog out of 
the street, while they permitted " genteel dogs " to roam at 
large ; nay, even more than this, laws which subjected him 
to domiciliary visits from the city officials on various pleas 
and pretexts ; which compelled him to carry on a trade under 
heavy penalties, irrespective of the question whether or not 
it was at his loss ; and which occasionally went so far as to 
lay down rules what he was to eat and what to drink. Not 
only did these ordinances, though separately they seem trifles, 
constitute in the aggregate a vast amoimt of torment, but 
the whole system of restraining everybody's liberty implied a 
theory of natural distrust, unlocked for, though significant, in 
the " Ages of Faith." A superfluity of laws, most of them 
oppressive and penal, bespoke a low and disparaging theory 
of human nature, iiTespective of the wearisome bondage they 
entailed. Thus, while the mediaeval was inferior to the 
modem city in the elements of liberty and comfort, and con- 
sequently of human happiness, it circumscribed and crushed 
down that confidence in our kind which is still more essential 
to progress at all times. It was thus condemned in the very 
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essence of its constitution, and it is deservedly gone, ex- 
panded, and destroyed, like the strongholds of the Baronial 
roughs, against whom it was a counterpoise and an asylum. 



APPENDIX, Note A. 

Among the institutions of Modiaaval Bristol we have spoken 
cursorily of All Saints and the Calendaries. But the Brotherhood 
of the Calendaries, if not unique, was too rare a phase of civic life 
to be passed over hastily without some further mention. The site 
of their House was in the heart of the city, in connection with 
the church of All Saints, to which apparently they ministered, and 
their functions evidently included the custody of a library, and 
the compilation possibly of municipal annals. It may be asked, 
what records did they leave ? Whore are now their manuscripts ? 
— or their extensive library, as it must have been for that age, 
of 800 volumes, on which one of them alone. Sir John Oyllard, their 
prior, expended in calligraphy and bindings the sum of 2172. ? In 
the vestry of All Saints there is a Latin transcript of the "blessed 
Seyute Augustine," "de Visitatione Infirmorum," and "de Vit& Chris- 
tian4," with extracts from an address of St. Bernard to the " Monks 
of the Mount of God," and likewise a MS. fragment of what «eem«, 
Bays Mr. llogers, recently vicar of their church, to be a copy of a 
portion of the writing of the Holy St. Gregory. To these two volumes 
their collection is reduced, while of their labours as annalists, except- 
ing in the instance of Bobert Bicart, who is said to have filled the 
post of town-clerk, and whose chronicle, if we may so term it, remains 
in tlie custody of the Corporation, we have not even an example. All 
that they might have revealed of the old city, of its life and singular 
habitudes, is gone — Shaving been totally consumed by fire in the year 
1460 (just five years before Caxton, in the Almonry at Westminster, 
was prepared to multiply and preserve their memoranda), through the 
carelessness of a poor fabricator of "tags" for small-clothes : "a 
dronkyn poyntmaker," as he is called in the local histories. As the 
wretched varlot is out of reach of retribution in the form in which it 
ought to have overtaken him, of atrial for his "dronkynnoss," before 
a jury of archceologists, we must siurender him to his headache and 
remorse in Hades. For the escapade of this involxmtary Omar we 
have no resource but to examine, as we may, the two or three relics 
which, by some happy accident, have escaped the conflagration. 

We need not repeat here the statements of Leland and William 
Wyrcestre, which are contained in the pages of Barrett and Seyer, and 
are, therefore, generally accessible. Nor shall we give a rhumS of the 
monograph which Mr. Bogers has diligently spun out of such sur- 
viving memorials. But, as we have insx>ected tlie book to which he 
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lias been most indebted, and which is now deposited in the vestry of 
All Saints, it will be more to the purpose of a brief investigation 
to give some extracts from this singular volume. It should be men- 
tioned that All Saints, for its relics and ornaments, was a popular 
resort of pilgrims in the middle ages. Thither they flocked from that 
ancient inn the Pilgrim, in Tucker-street, at which they harboured ; 
and if we have no relation of the tales and jests with which they 
diverted themselves on the way thither, through the moors and over 
the hills of Somersetshire, such as that preserved under the auspices 
of mine host of the Tabard, we can form a pretty accurate notion of 
the objects they visited and how they deported themselves. The 
inventory of the relics and church decorations of the shrines at All 
Hallows (for this is the book we refer to) was unquestionably the 
work of the defunct Calendaries, who performed its services, whose 
house was in close contiguity to its walls, and who lived and died 
and were buried in its precincts. 

Thus Dame Alice Chester is recorded to have remarked that the 
best cross was used in their Sunday processions, and to have presented 
the Brotherhood with another less costly, yet silver-gilt and enamelled 
with figures of St. Mary and St. John. The old rood-loft, too, was 
an eyesore to her, for she perceived that it was *' sengyll and no 
thyng bewty," and so requested that it might be removed, and at her 
own cost provided a worshipful one, "yfulfyllyd wyt Imagys," to 
supply its place. As a recompense. Dame Alice Chester is highly 
oommended and the Grace of Almighty God is invoked '' for the sowle 
of this blessed woman." Sir Maurice Bard will, vicar, also made an 
image of St. Ursula, "to excyte people to devocyon." Two others 
built a chapel and '^ worshipfully glazed it." Another gave a book 
of the Collects and Benizons ; and John Chester gave " ye stuffe of it, 
that is to say, ye velem.** And William Warrens, chantry priest, 
gave '* to the laud of Almighty God and increase of divine service 4 
bookys of Prime Song, also two " somethings, which we cannot make 
out, "to be chained in the Church to the ease of all maner prestys 
to say their service in, when they have not their own bookys with 
them, and also paid for the cJiaining," 

William Rowley, merchxuit, of St. Ewon's, and Bishop Carpenter, 
are both enrolled among the benefactors of All Saints. Sir John 
Gyllard and Eichard Haddon, the former being the pryour of the 
Calendaries mentioned above, " let made 1 howse in the Kalendary 
over the seyd chapel of our Lady, for an easement unto the poor and 
his brethren, and they to repair the yntter next the street sWc." And 
Thomas Haxby, a brother of the Calendaries, who died the 1 9 Jan. 
1484, " gave unto this church to be remembered among the good doers 
20 shillings ;" " and besides he was a well- willed man in all his dayes, 
and a profitable unto this church .... No clerke in this toicne like 
urUo him . . . and as profitable he was imto the Kalendarics." And 
another Kalendary " made a book to tlie organs for mattens and even 
Bong for all the year." And another person gave " unto the worship 
of the precious and glorious sacrament one coope of silver, gilt within 
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and without, and one kiver " . . . *^ and one littcl cuppe and 1 
Bpoone," and enjoined that ''his said coope, cuppe, and spoone be 
not aliened, said, or broken, under pain of cursing." 

Sir William Pewe, another vicar, gave, among other ornaments, 
'* one little candlestick of brass that was of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Item, of the skuU that was of Seynt Thomas of Canterbury," But some 
later pen, in a critical mood, as if doubting the authentic derivation 
of these chattels, has scored through the words '^ Seynt Thomas of 
Canterbury," from which we infer that the skull was what painters 
term a replica. The said William Pewe also gave a certain rent out 
of a house in Bradsylle-street (then called Wastho-street, since Wynche- 
street, and now Wyne-strect), *'God have mercy on his soul, the which 
John Shipwaid the elder withdraweth — God amend him." And, as if 
in satisfaction of this pious wish, a subsequent entry tells us that 
^' since, that is to say the 19th day of January, 1484, John Shypward, 
the younger, to have hys father's sowl, his mother's sowl, and his sowl 
to be prayed for amongst all other good doers, delivered to us our old 
possession of it ... . ageyn." For another delinquent of the class 
of Shipward the elder we have the following entry — ^For John Hawkys, 
who wrongfully keepeth back a bequest to the Church, '' Almighty 
God send him grace to repent ere he depart out of i^is world." 

One of the most considerable benefactors of the Church was a 
WiDiam Wytteney, who had made *'at his own cost a memoriall, 
that any man schulde remember his own dethe, that is to say, the 
Dawnse of Powks." This dance, misdescribed by Mr. Rogers as 
the Dawnse of Sowles, was probably so called from an original ex- 
hibited at St. Paul's Church, London, and consisted of one of those 
moral series representing Death under various drcumstanoes over- 
taking every age and condition, of which the designs by Holbein and 
others are later and better-known exemplifications. The All Saints' 
Dawnse of Powles was either in substance a picture or a piece of 
tapestry of considerable size, and was exhibited suspended in the 
church on important occasions. That it was voluminous and elaborate 
we have proofs in the following extracts from the minutes of pay- 
ments : — 

1450. It™ for vi stakys to y® dawns of Powlys . . xx** 

1475. It"* for brengyng y* dawns of Powlys . . . viii** 

It" for luingynge uppe of y*^ dawns of Powlys twyse a 

yere and for rowlynge uppe agayne . . . viii** 

Thus, as we have now our views of Overland Routes, the church 
unrolled its more didactic panoramas of the sterner passage from the 
cradle to the tomb, and appropriated the dances of the outer world for 
its mementos and presages of eternity. 

The same William Wytteney also bequeathed a " Prymer, with vii 
Psalmys, Letany, Dirige, and Commendacyons, Psalmys of ye passyon 
and many other dcvocyonn." And of this we have the singular state- 
ment that 'Hho said boke was stole ami found at St. James in Galeys" 
(meaning St. James in Galida), " and brought home and new ygratcd 
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and since then stole again.'' Mr. Rogers describes its place of deposit 
under the picture of St. Christopher, where its accessibility proved too 
strong a tempt«ition for the pilgrims who visited All Saints on their 
way to Compostella. Doubtless it was a suitable present to the Captain- 
Greneral St. James, whose hood they went to kiss ; but his saintship 
ought properly to have been aware that in accepting it he was robbing 
some other saint equally meritorious. It is to be observed that he 
winked at the larceny in his behalf, and unless the anxious Calendaries 
had stoutly bestirred themselves, the book might have remained in 
Oalida to this moment. It is possible it may be there now, since 
after it was new bound, it was stolen from them again by those pious 
thieves, the pilgrims. 

Perhaps one of the most singular relics of the Calendaries is '^ the 
constitutions and ordinations of the church of All Halow," also con- 
tained in the book we have been quoting. There the duties of an 
important functionary are set forth under the title of " The CUrke^ his 
Cliarge." Imprimis, he is to be '^trewe unto the Church unto his 
power, as in keeping and gydyng the vestments and books, and all 
other ornaments longyng to the said Church/' and he is to see 'Hhat 
the Church Doores be openyd, and that in due time," either by him- 
self, "or by some other man, of irewe and sadde disposycyon," 
" Item, he to be lovingly attendant unto the Vicar in tyme of 
divine service," (ba, and " trewly to yield unto the Vicar all manner 
of oblacions, all manner of things that is lost within the Church and 
come to his hands, that trewe enquiry might be had to whom it 
longeth unto ; moreover, that he hear no tales betweene the Vicar and 
the Brethren, nor betweene hym and the Parishioners, nor betweene 
neighbour and neighbour, whereby any occasyon of strife or debate 
schuld growe in tyme on ; also to see the Church is kept clene," <bc. 
Another ordinance respects the custody of the church deeds, that the 
coffer containing them shall have four keys— one for the vicar, two 
for each of the procurators or churchwardens, and the fourth for 
" the worshipfvUest man in the parish." Our readers may smile at 
the following annoimcement respecting the annual churchwardens' 
dinner : — *' Item. Whereas it hath been yearly usyed before this time 
that, on Corpus Christi day, on the Church Cost, the Procurators to 
give a Dyner unto the Vicar and the Preestys, and to the Clerkys, 
it is now agreed and ordeyned that from hensforward the dyner to be 
lefte [Le. laid aside], and y« Vicar, y* Priestys, and y* Clerke for the 
time being to cum on that day, shall have of tiie Procurators money, 
that is to say, y* Vicar to have 4d., every Prieste of y* Church 4d., 
and y« Clarke 2d." 

The most stringent, perhaps, of all the ordinances is that which 
appears to regulate the attendance of those who were liable to parochial 
payments, or perhaps to mere attendance at the parochial services. 
" Im primis, in the year of our Lord 1480 . . John Thomas, being 
vicar, Richard Stebyns and Thomas Pemant, Procurators, it is or- 
deyned, agreed, and assented by Hie ht*h paryshe that any man from 
hensforward that cum not to the accomptes of the church after the 
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kno]l3mg of the grete bcUo," after notico " had and assygned by the 
vicar the Sunday before, tt-hatsumcvcr he 6c, if he be of the Cowncell, 
to pay to the Church Is. 4d. , and any other man not of the Oouncell, 
80 fayling, to pay 4d., and tkU ordinavnce evyr to be conlinu4:d.'^ Here 
then wo obtain a veritable glimpse of the parochial economy of the 
middle ages, and we have only to add the Calendaries as a parochial 
supplement, to conceive a strange picture of the spiritual machinery it 
possessed. We may compare the laltei*'s Dawnse of Powles with the 
earlier dmhleHe of the Catholic Pantheon by referring, in Michelet's 
History of France, to the passage in which, at the close of the ninth 
book, ho tidces occasion to speak of the Danse Mar aire or Macabre, 
Doubtless many c^uunples of this method of religious revivalism may 
be found elsewhere ; and yet there can be few more curious than 
this, of which the documentary evidence exists, in the very centre of 
modem Bristol at the present moment. In every other sense, we 
fear that the Rule of the Calendaries, with their " General Mynde," 
as they called the record of services to their order, is reduced to a few 
such memoranda as wo have quoted, unless, like their skeleton pano- 
rama, some further MS. is " rowled uppe " somewhere out of reach 
or remembrance. 

APPENDIX, Note B. 

Robert Sturmye, who was mayor of Bristol in 1450, '' vcnerabilis 
mercator," as Wyrcestre calls him, lived in magnificent style ui)on the 
Welshback, keeping open house for the foreign merchants and other 
visitors. A princely sort of personage was this Sturmye, and he had 
extensive dealings, especially with the Levant. In ike year 1458, 
according to Fabyan, '*Ab the fame ranne upon him, that he had 
gotten some grcene pepper and other spyces to Jmvc sette and sowne in 
JEiiglandey as the fame went, therefore the Janaways [Genoese] way ted 
him upon the sea and spoiled his ship and another." Subsequently 
the Genoese merchants in London were compelled to make reparation. 
Previously to this he had made a voyage to Jerusalem, with 160 
pilgrims, in a ship called the Coy Anney and returning, he was ship- 
wrecked at Modon, on the Greek coast, near Navarino, where 37 of 
his companions were drowned. The Bishop of Modon piously buried 
them, and erected an oratory over their remains. But Sturmye 
returned, and lived to tell the tale at his hospitable board, whero 
foreigners especially were sure of a welcome, probably from his 
gratitude for the bishop's kind treatment. The Jays, the younger of 
whom is buried in Bedcliff Church, with his wife, his six sons, and 
his eight daughters, were also among the notables of Canyngc's time. 
The father was bailiff in 1456, and the son sheriff in 1472. Not 
content with providing for his large family by ordinary channels, the 
latter was one of the first explorers to open up paths of extraordinary 
adventure. It is of him that Wyrcestre tells the mysterious story 
" that in 1480, July 15tli, the ship of John Jay, the younger, 
of 800 tons, and another, began their voyage from Kingroad to the 
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island of BrcutUe^ to the west of Ireland, ploughing their "way through 
the sea. . . . And Thlyde was the pilot of the ships, the most scien- 
tific mariner in all England [scientifictts marinarius totius Anglict] ; 
and news came to Bristol on Monday, September 18 [1481], that 
the said ships sailed about the sea during nine months and did not 
find the island, but, driven by tempests, they returned to a port on 
the coast of Ireland for the repose of themselves and mariners." 
This is an incident which deserves to be pondered, and which also 
requires an explanation, which we are not oiurselves enabled to offer. 
At all events we obtain a glimpse of the direction of marine enter- 
j^rise, in anticipation of Columbus, and of the manner in which these 
old burghers ranged the seas in quest of fortune. What is more, we 
regain a clue to a principal source of the later discoveries of the 
Janaway Columbus himself, who probably derived, through Bristol 
and Iceland, both of which he is said to have visited, more definite 
evidence of the existence of the North American Continent. 

APPENDIX, Note 0. 

A still more decided interest is attached to the name of William 
Canynge. The attraction with which the character of Canynge is 
invested by his connection with the splendid fabric of St. Mary Bed- 
cUff, and through the liberties taken with his name by Chattertou, may 
excuse a few facts and speculations concerning him. Of Canynge's 
wealth we have unimpeachable evidence, and we know that he was one 
of the greatest merchants of an age, in which merchants were more than 
commonly successful The English trade with Flanders, Brabant, and 
Zealand, and with the Levant, through Venice and Genoa, was at that 
time very large, according to the estimate of the '' Libel of English 
Policy." In the trade which had sprung up to Iceland for stock fish, 
of which Scarborough was the original seat, we can not only discover 
Bristol, but Canynge participating. Canynge's license to trade there is 
mentioned by Dallaway, also by Barrett we are told of the letters 
which Henry YL addressed to the Grand Master of Prussia and the 
Magistrates of Dantzic, conmiending his fiictors within their jurisdio- 
tiens. It is possible, but we have no means of pursuing the specu- 
lation, that, if Columbus visited Iceland, it might have been through 
Canynge's agency. These hints of his operations, coupled with the facts 
that he possessed nine vessels, some of them of considerable size, .that 
he paid at one time to Edward the Fourth 3000 marks '* pro pace su& 
habendA," that he raised and endowed ecclesiastical fabrics, that he 
was sumptuous in his residence, that he filled ofSces of dignity, that 
he left the reputation of extraordinary wealth behind him, are ample 
explanations of the epithet ^^ditissimits" attached to his name by 
William Wyrcestre ; it may be, even to the extent of sustaining the 
impression that he was not only " a very rich " but " the richest " 
merchant of his time, a man of whom rumour could venture the 
suggestion, that he possessed the philosopher's stone as the secret of 

opulence. 

We have no occasion, however, to question the '^Onliuall" of 
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Thomas Norton for the origin of his wealth, when we have reason to 
suppose that he inherited a fortune from his father and grandfather, 
the probable acquisition of their labours in the woollen trade. And 
when we consider the profits of the merchant of his day, how 
Henry VI., for instance, by a little parcel of alum bought of the 
Genoese, made cent, per cent.,* or the gains of the royal dealer and 
chapman who came after him, or, again, the enormous fortune made 
by Jacques Coeur, who was Canynge's cotemporary, we may account 
for his accumulations by probable conjectures. We must remember, 
for an explanation of the amount of his assets, that he was not 
only ditissimus, but sapientiasimuSf mercator. We may assume that 
he understood the turn of the markets, knew the season for salted 
fish at Finmark, and the demand for speckled soap f at the CSana- 
ries ; in short, that he was acquainted with the essential facts 
which constituted the wisdom of his profitable vocation. By such 
knowledge he might easily acquire great wealth, but there must 
have been something otherwise superior in his intelligence, or as 
we incline to infer, in his public spirit, to have raised him so high 
in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. We know that, in virtue 
of the position of his family, he had a sort of hereditary claim to the 
first offices in the city. His father had been mayor twice, and his 
grandfather six times. But, imless he luid x>08sessed the requisite 
qualifications, and had been, according to the phraseology of the 
time, '' a grave, sady worshipful man,^ the council would never have 
elected him as they did, on five several occasions, to that civic dignity. 
A later document, referring to the mayor's functions, declares that he 
^' being the King's lieutenant giveth place to no man but unto his 
majesty," and we may be sure that the citizens submitted to 
severe scrutiny the merits of the candidate for such a distin- 
guished position. Of the solemn paraphernalia which surrounded 



• See Cotton's Abridgment of the 
Rolls of Parliament, p. 647. 

f It is remarkable how early, as 
well as how late, Bristol was cele- 
brated for its soap. Even at the time 
of the second cnisade, Richard of 
Devizes refers, in liis history, to its 
manufacture of this famous detersive. 
He is telling a story of a little boy 
who, as rumour went, was murdered 
by liie Jews, and who at the moment 
of quitting France, his native coun- 
try, is thus instructed. **Donot," 
savs his friend, ** visit certain cities,** 
which he mentions, with their cha- 
racteristics ; and do not, among 
others, go to Bristol, for ^*ihcrey 
he says, **t?u*re is nobody liinng who 
is not, or Juts not been, a soap- 
maker." He adds (which is no com- 
pliment to French cleanliness), that 
'' every Frenchman esteems soap- 



makers in much tlie same light as 
he looks upon nightmen. To this 
day, it strikes us, that thoy have 
something to unlearn of their na- 
tional prejudice in this respect 

We will add, by the way, the testi- 
mony of Fuller to the excellence of 
Bristol soap in his day. As to ** Gray 
sope," he says, " I behold Bristol as 
the staple place thereof, where alone 
it was anciently made. ♦ • • Yea, 
it is not above an hundred and fifty 
years (that is, about the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century) since 
the first sope was boyled in London. 
Before which time the land was ge- 
nerally supplied with Castile from 
Spain, and gray sope from Bristol. 
\ ea, after that lx>nd!on meddled with 
the making thereof, Bristol sope (not- 
withstanding the portage) was the 
cheaper. '" 
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his indnotion we have a picture in the Calendar of Ricart, Canynge's 
contemporary, and the equally solemn manner of his retirement 
18 disdosed by a singular extract in Mr. Barrett's History. Of 
his farewell speech to his brethren and the Commons, this is es- 
pecially remarkable — " I heartily pray you if there be any of you 
who by my negligence, uncunning, or wilfulness, have been wronged 
or hurt in any wise by colour of my late office, or if I have done 
to any person otherwise than of right, law, or conscience, come to 
me and show your griefs. I am ready to make you amends if my 
goods will thereunto suffice, or else I will ask you forgiveness, so that 
you shall be well contented and pleased." It is quite within the 
bounds of probable conjecture that this was something more than a 
formula of office, and that it may have been the speech of Canynge 
himself^ appropriated as a model for those who came after him. 

The successive occasions on which he filled the office are a cumu- 
lative proof of his superior efficiency. He was mayor in 1441, 
1449, 1456, 1460, and 1466, yet almost all that we know of his 
administration is the fact, that in his mayoralty of 1449 he ordained 
certain minute regulations for the drinking of the crafts on the eve of 
Si John and St. Peter.* In 1456 he had to entertain Margaret of 
Anjou, and, on a later occasion, Edward the Fourth, which involved 
the insertion of his name in the commission appointed for the trial of 
Sir Baldwin Fulford, the well-known Sir Baudin of the Ballad of 
Chatterton. According to the corporate custom he would have to 
visit St. Catherine's chapel, in Temple church, in grand procession, 
on St. Catherine's Eve ; and he would have to go through the annual 
ceremony of drinking in state^ with the Abbot of St. Augustine. If 
we assume that he was competent to either duty — that his eyes would 
•tand the glare of the torches, and his head resist the potency of the 
sherris, this is as much as we can venture to affirm. We know that 
he must have fulfilled each of these observances five several times, 
and of his mayoralty we know little more. 

We tread on a firmer basis of conjecture when wo find that he twice 
represented Bristol in Parliament, in 1451 and 1455, on both occasions 
having his father-in-law, Thomas Yonge, for his colleague. Both these 
Parliaments were held in Westminster, and the statutes which they re- 
spectively and successively enacted will give us a notion of Canynge's 
occupation so far. In the first, the session described as of 1450, he 
was probably a participator in the attainder of Jack Cade, in the con- 
firmation and extension of the statute of safe conducts, and in a 
statute to remedy the ill efiects of certain exemptions from official 
duties in the city of York. In the second Parliament, that of 1 455, 
his duties as a legislator would be all the more oncrou.<<, in consequence 
of the comparative tranquillity of the session. The following would 
have been the more interesting business that came before him : — The 

• Barrett, 125. See also the pir- of St. John, in Kniglit's Volume of 
tareaque description of the sotting of Varieties, p. 97. 
the London city watch on the Kve 

r 2 
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bills to prcyent embezzlement by servants of their masters' goods after 
death ; to prevent the extortions committed by the officers of the 
Exchequer ; to limit the quantity of beer brewed by the brewers of 
Kent ; to protect the silkwomen and spinners of the mystery and 
occupation of silkworking, by forbidding the importation of foreign 
ribands, dw. ; to relieve the Abbot of Fountains from certain legal 
disabilities ; and to repress the contentious attorneys in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, by limiting their numbers and fining all usurpers. To all of 
these bills his assent would be asked, and probably with his assent 
they became statutes of the realm. And this is the boundary not 
only of our knowledge, but even of our guesses, as to his parliamentary 
duties. 

The only remaining phase of his history is that by which his repu- 
tation lives among the citizens of Bristol for piety and munificence. 
He was the benefactor of various foimdations, of which the particulars 
are given by Mr. Dallaway. Also, either at his sole expense, or 
**with the help of others of the worshipful town of Bristol," he 
restored the ruined church of St. Mary Bedcliff to the fair proportions 
which have made it a local boast. He paid the Franciscan Friars for 
the benefit of their masses, and gave a supplement of forty pence, 
in small change, to be distributed among the poor in bread and beer. 
He founded charities, and supported priests, till, as he was verging 
on the grave, ho became a priest himself. He had had a wife, but 
at that time he was a widower. He had begotten children, but his 
children were dead. The tradition was that he took holy orders to 
avoid a marriage which the king designed for him. At all events, he 
became an acolyte in 1467 — in 1468 a priest, and in 1475 he died, 
BO that we are taking a liberty in assuming him to have been alive 
BO late as 1480. He had lived four years longer than the term 
allotted by the Psalmist for the life of man. Ho was buried in St. 
Mary Bedcliff. This is nearly the sum of his authenticated history. 

And yet it may not be altogether impossible to obtain a fuller 
conception of his character by tracing as it were the outline of his 
various surroundings. He was bom in the year following that in 
which BoHngbroke despoiled Richard of his crown. As a boy of 
fifteen, lounging about on Bristol quays, he may have witnessed the 
shipment of the famous sherry which went to kindle the courage of 
Harry the Fifth.* Unquestionably he would hear of Agincourt with 
the interest which boys take in the narrative of battles. And about 
the same date, though we gather from his features that he was not 
easily impressed, he would hoar from his parents the sin of heresy 
illustrated by the penalties which had lately overtaken an arch-heretic, 

• " Eight proodly sLips, bo BriBtow ready Ilopiii^ his conquest should enrich 

mndo tliolr trade ; 

Which to the King they bountifully And therewithal! a rich and spacious 

lent tent. 

With SjMtii^ wines, which they for bal' And as this fleet the Seveme seas doth 

la*t Iwie stem, 

In happy »petd (nS hi* brave voyoffe Five niure from radstow came along 

nuant : with them." 

DuA.TTON'a PolyoUivim. 
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of the name of " Hubs," at the Council of Constance. Ho would 
hear much of English victories during his youth, and of the tide turn- 
ing as he grew into manhood. At the age of twenty-nine he would, 
perhaps, be concerned at the singular inattention of Providence which 
permitted a fiend in the shape of a peasant girl to compel the English 
to raise the siege of Orleans ; and he would probably share in the 
devout satisfaction of his fellow-citizens, when he heard subsequently 
that she was executed as a witch. The Bristol ships which came 
from the Mediterranean, about the same period, would interest his 
seniors — and probably himself — ^in the gossip which they brought 
about a great Florentine merchant, one Cosmo de Medici, who traded 
to the Levant. If ho kept his ears open to the tales from over the 
sea, he might have heard also of the Tartars of the Golden Horde, of 
the wars and invasions of the Turkomans, and of the appearance of 
a tribe of Egyptians in Himgary, and these latter would naturally 
recall to his mind his very limited stock of information as to Potiphar 
and the chief Butler and Baker of Pharaoh. 

He would be drawing on nearly to his fortieth year before he heard 
of the greatest piece of witchcraft of his epoch — how a certain 
Faustus or Gutenberg, being in league with the devil, had acquired 
the power of multiplying manuscripts. Before long he may actually 
have seen one of these diabolical productions, and, as we assume ho 
was conscious of no deadly sin, after due deliberation and a few 
crosses, he may have even ventured to touch it. A few years before his 
death he would have felt no such repugnance, through the agency of 
one William Caxton, of Westminster, who had proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Abbot and others, that his copying art was a mechanical 
invention. If Canynge could have taken stock of his impressions, if 
he had had the least inkling that his own age was different from any 
other age since the beginning of time, he might naturaUy have 
reasoned from such inventions that man had attained to his highest 
possible development. He Uvcd at an epoch which had just ascer- 
tained the practical influence of gunpowder upon civilisation. In 
his later years he could have purchased a spelling-book, and it is 
barely possible that before he died, in the spirit of inquiry, he may 
have handled a fork.* The age ho was living in was teeming with 
such wonders. How a tithe of its inventions would have astonished 
his great grandfather. 

As we hinted, it is idle, however, to suppose that he reasoned at 
all upon the progress ho witnessed, for we have no right to credit 

• Beckman says that the use of yet conversing at the same time, and 

forks was first knovii in Italy to- never dirtying liis clothes. Tho 

wards the end of the fifteenth cen- "(Jentle Prioresse" of an earlier dato 

tury, but at that time they were not will naturally recur to our readers, 

very conmion. Galeotus Martins, jin whose precaution not ** to wet her 

Italian, resident at the court of Mat- lingers deep in the sauce," with other 

thius Cor"\iuus, kiufjjof llun^iiy, who little gentilities, is immortalised by 

reigned from 14.58 to 1490, praisi's (.'haucer. 
the king for eating without a fork. 
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Ganynge with a penetration which was not possessed by the ablest of 
his contemporaries. Though the knell of the middle ages was shortly 
about to sound, the men of his time lived quietly and complacently, 
as if their social status was destined to endure for ever. Philip de 
Comiues, who flourished at this date, and composed memoirs of sur- 
passing historical interest, as Dr. Arnold has sagaciously remarked, 
betrays no conception of what was then imminent. It was in fact 
impossible that men should appreciate their place in history when 
they knew nothing of a past as distinguished from the present ; and 
on this point their chronicles, commencing with the year one, and 
their pictures of the ancients in the costume of their own time, offer 
general indications of the extent of their information. If Canynge, 
for instance, had heard of Pericles from Grocyne, who was his 
fellow-townsman, and was one of the first to study Greek, assuming 
ho was conversant with the facts of his history, it is probable he 
would have regarded him as an eminent burgess, a '^ grave, sad, wor- 
shipful man," who was mayor of a certain borough called Athens, in 
much the same sense that he was Mayor of Bristol. With respect 
to his own age it is, therefore, obvious that he could know nothing 
of the future to which it was tending, from his ignorance of the 
antecedents on which it reposed. He was a member of parlia- 
ment, but it was not within his view to discern the future voca- 
tion of parliaments. He was one of a middle class just starting 
into importance, but he could less foresee its prospective dominance 
than others at this day can sx)eculate on its overthrow. He 
was especially, we believe, a conscientious Churchman, but he 
had no conception of the destiny of the Church. Though 
his own edifice, with its widened windows, was an obvious forecast 
of the moral expaiLsion which was opening to the search of inqui- 
sitive eyes the shrinking mysteries of its innermost sanctuary, we 
imagine that his own convictions were imchequered by the least 
anticipation of the impertinent light. We may safely assume that 
he founded masses for the good of his soul witiiout the least 
apprehension that they would be dispensed with by act of parlia- 
ment — ^that he laid stone upon stone of his beautiful fabric with- 
out the least suspicion that the ages to come, with wealth a 
thousandfold greater than his, would find it an arduous efibrt to 
save it from utter ruin. 

It would be very unreasonable to complain of Chatterton, be- 
cause his forgeries evince a want of comprehension, which is easily 
accounted for, of Canynge and his epoch. By a misconception 
common enough in his own day, he has been led for instance into 
the folly of suggesting, that good old Canynge kept a cabinet, in 
which he stored up antiquarian relics, gauntlets of Kobert Court- 
hose and the like. This form of misconception may possibly be 
owing to the interest which Chatterton himself had acquired in the 
cotomporary collector of Strawberry-hilL At the same time, if any 
one portion of his fictions is more absurd and incongruous than an- 
other, it is this, which invests Canynge with an attribute which was 
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the indication of a later age, and the certain evidence of another 
state of society. It may not, indeed, be immediately evident to all, 
why Canynge's cabinet should contain no gauntlets, nor such other 
antiquarian relics as we are eager to collect in our day. But the fact 
is, such collections were never made then, not for the want of objects, 
but for the want of motives to collect them. It is obvious that before 
men could appreciate the difference between themselves and their 
ancestors they would not accumulate memorials of this class for the 
interest which is attached to them as subjects of comparison. Their 
sense of wonder was sufficiently satisfied by cotemporaneous impor- 
tations of the rare and remote — ^menageries of wild animals from over 
the sea, griffins' talons or pelican's eggs, or gigantic ribs of a whale or 
dun e<no,* In respect of beauty they were not discriminative, nor 
given to survey critically and comparingly ; and they had not this 
faculty, with its subordinate tendency to fill cabinets and institute 
museums, because they were simply true to their epoch, too credulous 
to sift their actual knowledge, and too contented to be impatient at 
its limits, f 

We can, nevertheless, see that within certain limits they had suit- 
able food for their mental activity. Thus Canynge was the witness 
of a bloody contest which ravaged all the kingdom, and in which, 
from time to time, he had ample excitement for his political con- 
victions. He beheld kings set up and overturned with as much 
celerity as if the fates were playing at a game of nine-pins ; and, 
whether he was Yorkist or whether he was Lancastrian, he must 
have been sorely puzzled by some of their crooked bowling. It is 
observable that Mr. Seyer describes him as the former, Mr. Dallaway 
as the latter, while we incline to think, although there are facts to 
favour both hypotheses, that in the main Mr. Dallaway is correct, 
and that the subjugation of the Red Hose by the White was a 
triumph over Canynge's early prepossessions. We must never 
foi^et, for its bearing on this controversy, that Canynge's sympa- 
thies as a zealous churchman would be due to the House, which 
supported the church, with remarkable tenacity, against all its 
enemies. Nor must we overlook the natural attraction which a 
saintlike character like Henry the Sixth would exercise upon 
Canynge's similar predilections. The probability is that he bent to 
the force of circumstances, with a sense of impotence, but a conacious- 



* Seo a rib of thft Dun Cow, said to 
have been killed bv Guv Elarl of War- 
wick, and still exhibited in the Church 
of St. Mary Redeliff. 

+ Their chanu'ter, perhaps, is no- 
where bctt<^r phrased than in the 
beautiful poem by Mr. Moucktou 
^lilnes : 

*' With rigbta, tho* not too closely scaiincd, 
Ei^oyed as far as known. 
With will by no reTono iinnuuined, 
With pulso of even tone — 



They from to-day and from to-night 

Expected nothinR more, 
Than yesterday and yesternight 

Had proffered them before. 

« 4 « • 

Man note his Virtiie's diadem 

Puts on and proudly wears, 
Great thoughts, great feelings came to 
them 

like instincts unawares : 
Blending their souls' sublimest needs 

With tasks of every day, 
They went about their grravest deeds 

like nobU hoy» ai jtlay.'* 
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ness of sacrifice, and that he submitted to the judgment of Provi- 
dence instead of following his own. 

As founder of churches and chantries, as monk and priest, we con- 
ceive Canynge to have been an enemy to the Lollards. It is essential 
to observe that the views of the Lollards were in his time held in 
very general abhorrence ; that not only had their extravagances in- 
duced a hearty disgust, but their designs were regarded with serious 
apprehensions. The trouble and alarm they occasioned throughout 
the kingdom was the source of that remarkable unanimity of feeling 
which was displayed under the first two reigns of the House of I^n- 
caster. The Commons and the Crown were thus identified in a great 
prohibitory and penal Act, and an ecclesiastical sanction was accorded 
to schemes of conquest, to procure an outlet for the general perturba- 
tion. As usually happens at such a conjuncture, the LoUarda were 
held responsible for plots and conspiracies, for Scottish raids and 
mutinous assemblages, in which their purpose and even their partici- 
pation is doubtful To borrow an illustration from a state of things 
in which the same tendency has been exaggerated, almost every com- 
motion was attributed to the Lollards, as recently in France it was 
attributed to the Conmiunists. Bearing in mind that Canynge was 
bred under the influence of this terrorism, we can imagine that he re- 
garded a faggot as applicable to purposes, which at this day, to say 
the least, we look upon as out of date. 

At the same time, are we thus insinuating a suggestion that 
Canynge was a cruel man 1 Unquestionably not. We believe him 
to have shared the humanities of his age according to the lights of 
his age, and we rate him no higher. That he was a good son, a 
good father, a good husband, and a good citizen, are rational pre- 
sumptions. That he was a kind master is more than a presump- 
tion, when we look to the witness of his grave in Eedclifif, with 
the spectacle of his servants sleeping round him. Regard his sober, 
stolid visage, by the light of an evidently faithful portraiture, and 
we see that he was conscientious — "honest as the skin between his 
brows" — and we may add to Dogberry's imago, almost equally con- 
tracted. We cannot even credit him with much idealism for his 
retirement to a monastic seclusion ere he died. When the great Em- 
I)eror Charles the Fifth and his great general, the Duke of Gandia, 
mot in a monastery at the close of their lives, it may be they were 
sorrowfully but sublimely conscious what shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue. But the motives which prompted Canynge's 
retreat may be fairly illustrated by a letter of Sir Hugh Fenn,* who 
was Canynge's cotemporary, and who wrote to Sir John Fastolf, 
praying that certain law business of his might be concluded, in order 
that he might " have the better leisure to dispose himself godly, and 
beset his lands and goods to the pleasure of God and the weal of his 
soul, that all men may say he dieth a wise man and a worshipfull." 
Such would bo the ordinary motives which induced a man like Canynge 

♦ Paston Letters, lxxxil, vol. iii. p. 333. 
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to withdraw himself from the little world, in which his lot was cast, to 
the lesser and stiller world of the cloister ; and there, in the enjoy- 
ment of that partial repose, which has been so beautifully described as 
^< the milk of old age," we may reasonably picture that he dozed and 
dreamed, till, in the expressive phraseology of his own time, his spirit 
^' pcuaed^** a placid exhalation, to the depths of a calmer and pro- 
founder peace. 

APPENDIX, Note D. 

THOMAS NORTON. 

Face. — I have blown, sir, 
Hard for yoiir worship ; tlirown by many a coal 
When 'twaa not beooh ; weighed those I put in just 
To keep your heat still even ; these blear d eyes 
Have waked to read your several colours, sir, 
Of the pale citron, the gree;n lion, tlic crow, 
The peacock's tail, the ]>lumed swan. 

Mammon. — Ami, lastly, 
Thou hast dcscricHl the flower, the sanguis agni ? 

Face. — Yes, sir. — The Alchanisl. 



The great house, now St. Peter's Hospital, at the back of St. 

Peter's Church, was the mansion of the Nortons, a family of great 

importance in Bristol, both before and subsequent to the time of 

William Ganynge, and there we may assume, at some period of his 

life, dwelt his alleged friend, Norton, the Alchemist. Of Norton's 

connexion with Canynge there is this story — ^reported by Ashmole, 

but considered to be without foundation — that it was Ganynge's 

wife who is alluded to in the following passage of Norton's 

" Ordinal "— 

** I also made the elixir of lyfo 
Wliich me Iwrefte a merchaunte's wyfe ; 
The quintessence I made alsoo, 
"With other secrets, many moe 
"Which sinful people took me fro." 

But whether or not there exists any ground for supposing that 
people attributed Ganynge's opulence to the communication of 
Norton's " secrets," it is undeniable that the latter professed him- 
self an ''adept," and that his cotemporarics generally acknow- 
ledged him to be one. He speaks with much confidence of his own 
accomplishments — 

** Thomas Norton of Biisetowe 
A perfect master ye may him trowe,'' 

and he is designated by Bale '' Alchymista sui temporis poritissi- 
mus," as if his capacities, with those of his art, were equally un- 
impeachable. 

With reference to the language of Bale, "«iii temporisy" wo 
should remember that it was an age of singular devotion to magical 
pursuits, among which we may class the alchymical mystery. Nigro- 
mancy took its place among the regular callings, and, though a pro- 
fetsion of considerable risk, it was not without its occasional profits. 
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Friar Bungay, as we know, was held in special esteem, because he 
was supposed to have raised certain mists and vapours, which be- 
friended Edward IV. at the battle of Bamet. On the other hand, 
Boliugbroke, the mathematician, of whose learning William Wyrces- 
tre makes mention, was hung for witchcraft, as the readers of 
Shakspere will well remember, as the reputed accomplice of the wife 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. At the same time, for the 
special protection of alchemy, wo find in Rymer's Foedera an ex- 
ample of a royal license, giving, in 1476, to David and John 
Marchant the power of transmuting into gold and silver, free from 
all disturbance or injury, <kc., ''of us, our heirs, justices, eschoe- 
tors, sheiiffs, mayors, bailiffs, constables, or other officers, or of 
our liege subjects whomsoever they be." Though we find no similar 
mention of the name of Norton, we may fairly assume that, at the 
date of this license, he, the most skilful alchemist of his time, was 
enjoying a practical immunity in BristoL 

Accordingly, we may imagine a column of thin vapour incessantly 
ascending from the house in St. Peter's churchyard from the beechen 
coals which were the fuel of the true alchemist, and the gossip of the 
garrulous neighbours at the spectacle, with their interest in, or dread 
of, the appearance of the proprietor. Pits says of Norton that he 
not only spent his own substance, but emptied the purses of those 
who trusted them to him. Possibly some of the Canynges, Jays, 
Sturmeys, or their kindred, may have had occasion to remember him 
to their cost. Such a conception as we form of him, melting away in 
his crucible the profits of those simple old Bristol merchants, we re- 
member to have seen embodied in a half-finished picture, which was 
once in the possession of Tyson, the antiquary ; and, in fftct, every- 
thing which concerned Norton directly or indirectly was acceptable 
there. Old books on alchemy, old memoranda, relating to his family 
for a series of generations, especially any works by authors bearing his 
name, if there was reason to suspect any remote connexion, were 
treasured up with archseological avidity. We have grounds for stating 
that Tyson once contemplated writing his biography, but that design, 
if not previously laid aside, was frxistrated by his own decease. 

Among the authentic materials for Norton's history, there is his 
own '' Ordinal," mentioned above, which contains a few personal 
particulars. Among the rest it informs us that he learnt alchemy in 
forty days, and incidentally it supplies some indications of his cha- 
racter. It is observable that ho especially sets his face against prc- 
tetiders. One or two such he satirises : a monk, for instance, who 
offered to build fifteen abbeys on Salisbury Plain, and whom he him- 
self assisted in detecting. Then he recounts the story of a man who 
desired to anticipate gas, by sotting up— 

" a bridge so briglit 
That it might Hhine also by uight 

But in his mind nm many a doubt 
How he might bring that warke about ; 
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He trowed that lampes with lights of fire 
Shulde well perfonn his nice desire ; 
Wherefore lampes with that intent 
He would ordaine sufficient ; 
And then he fell in full great dreade 
How after the time that he were deade 
That light to find men would refuse 
And clmunge the rent to some other use/* 

Whereupon, in his unprophetical ignorance of the obligations imposed 
at this day on commissioners and town councils — 

** At the laste he thoughte to make the lightc 
For that bridge to shine by night 
With Carbuncle atones^ to make men wonder 
With duble reflexion above and under : 
Then new thoughts troubled his minde 
Carbuncle stones how he mought finde, 
And where to find wise men and trewe 
Which would for his intent pursue 
In seeking all the worlde aboute 
Plenty of carbuncles to find out ; " 

And it was by this purely subordinate difiioulty that, at the moment 
of fruition, the project was defeated. All this Norton recounts in a 
spirit of ridicule for quacks and charlatans. At the same time 
he tells, apparently in good faith, of his contemporary, Thomas 
Baolton, who had <^e red medicine from a canon of Lichfield, 
and of whom Delvis swore to King Edward that he had made 
him, Delvis, a thousand pounds of gold. Daulton said that he 
had been often since troubled for this medicine, and, that it 
should annoy him no longer, he had cast it into a river. In that 
liver says he : 

** There is destroyed as much riches nowc 
As would have served to the Holy Land 
For twenty thousand men upon a band. 
I keptc it longe for our Lord's blessed sake, 
To helpe a kinge which should that journey make." 

We suspect that the king in question was Henry VL, and that Daul- 
ton cherished Lancastrian sympathies. Nevertheless, King Edward 
dismiiHed him kindly, being at the same time, 

" in his herto sore 
Thai he had not knoion Daulton hcforc." 

All this Norton gives with apparent sincerity, together with symbo- 
lical instructions in the alchemist's art. And he especially insists on 
the red stone as more rare and important than the whiie^ and only to 
be acquired by the most protracted labour — 

** For of this arte jre shall not have your praye, 
But it be ministred as well by night as daye 
Continually, except the holy Sonday alone, 
From even song begin till even song be done." 

On the whole, we think the impression derivable from this book 
favours the view that Norton was honest, and that he believed in 
the existence of the powers he asserted. Nor is it astonishing, 
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when Evelyn himself, a learned and sensible man, oven in the last 
century, was unable to satisfy his mind that alchemy was a delu- 
sion. In his "Diary" he says, "June 4th, 1705, the season very 
dry and hot : I went to see Dr. Dickenson, the famous chemist ; wo 
had a long conversation about the philosopher's elixir, which he be- 
lieved attainable, and had himself seen it performed." Being in 
Paris we are told Mr. Evelyn visited Marc Antonio, an ingenious 
enamoUer, who told him two or three stories of men who had the 
great arcanum, and who had successfully made projection before him 
several times. " This," says Evelyn, who obviously hesitated be- 
tween rejection and belief, " Antonio asserted with great obtestation ; 
nor know I what to think of it, there are so many impostors and 
people who love to tell strange stories, as this artist did, who had 
been a great rover and spake ten different languages." Even in 1782 
Dr. Price, of Guilford, repeated his experiments seven times before 
learned and intelligent persons, who themselves furnished all the 
materials, except the powders, which were to operate the transmu- 
tation. And aa late as 1828 there was an alchemist of the name of 
Kellerman, who was living at Lilley, and kept eight men for the 
purpose of superintending his crucibles. Some persons would have it 
that Mr. Andrew Crosse was making experiments of a similar nature, 
80 that we may well excuse in a Bristol priest the possible dream of a 
Bridgwater savant, viewing each in the light of the attributes of his 
century.* 

A question, which is far more worth consideration, is the motive 
which may have actuated some of the alchemists, who were really 
sincere, in pursuing their labours. Putting aside the object of scien- 
tific inquiry, they could not but foresee that success, if attained, 
involved the depreciation of the precious metals, since, if all metal 
could be made gold, gold itself would be all but valueless. It is con- 
sistent, therefore, that we should find some of them superior to selfish 
views, and desirous, as they expressed it, to see money as drosa 
And yet the question again obtrudes itself, why should they be so 
sedulously working for this end ? Is it possible that there were men 
among them who looked so far forward, that they dreaded the ascen- 
dancy of the money power, and the deadening of chivalrous instincts 
and intellectual devotion ? Tlie notion may be but an idle phantasy, 
but it is suggested by an incident in the life of Norton himself. In 
the year 1478 ho accused Spencer, the mayor, of high treason, with a 
lofty audacity which, though it failed in its object, was a striking 
proof of his gallant spirit. Stalking into the council chamber, ho 
threw down his glove, and delivered a resolute challenge in writing, 
the original of which is possibly still extant somewhere or other among 
the corporation archives. In a copy which we once read, we remember 
distinctly, that he invited the mayor to personal combat, and " if for 

* One of the most noteworthy re- Calf," in a narrative extracted by Mr. 
lations of alchemy is j^iven by Hel- Bnuule, but which is too leugtiiy to 
vetius, in his ''Brief of the Cioldeu be quoted here. 
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exiguity of his wrotchod body " ho was fearful of trying his prowess, 
the challenge intimated that Norton would deal with any substitute 
he might appoint. This is the first time, wo believe, that this inci- 
dent has been referred to, and it is of a nature to suggest some 
singular speculations. What was Norton's position, and the nature 
of his interest in municipal business 1 What was he, apart from his 
labours as an alchemist ? Following this vague suggestion, we observe 
that a Norton was the master-mason or architect of Ked cliff Church, 
from whom William Wyrcestre gathered the particulars about the north 
Porch, which are published among his notes, and which, according to 
Professor Willis, contain the most complete vocabulary of terms of 
the old Masonic craft of the Middle Ages. Were the two Nortons 
one, performing divers functions 1 Was this the true nature of his 
alleged connexion with Canynge ? We do not pretend to answer the 
question which we raise, and which is prompted by the mention of his 
name in the Itinerary of William Wyrcestre. 

APPENDIX, Note E. 

WILLIAM GROCYNE. 
William Grocyne was a shining light, if we may credit the bio- 
graphers. Bom at Bristol, in 1442, educated at Winchester, and 
elected a fellow of New College in l^G7y he became Divinity Reader 
in Richard the Third's time, before whom he disputed, to the king's 
great delectation. In 1488, according to Wood's Athense, '' being 
then accounted excellent in the Latin and Greek tongues, accordhvg 
to the then hwwledge of themf he did, for the further accomplish- 
ment of himself in those critical studies, take a journey into Italy ; 
where by the help of Demetrius Chalcondilc," a Greek, who had es- 
caped from the sack of Constantinople, and the famous Politian, he 
obtained his design. '' Afterwards he taught and read the Greek 
tongue to the Oxonians, after that way which had not before, I 
suppose, been taught in their university." He became, eventually, 
in respect of Greek, the preceptor of Erasmus, when the latter came 
to Oxford. He projected a translation of Aristotle among other 
works of learning, but " he was of so nice a taste," says Erasmus, 
** that he had rather write nothing than write ill." * Vir multi- 
fariA doctrinft magno quoque et oxercitato ingenio,' as he is described 
in a letter of William Latymcr to Erasmus, there is yet only a single 
treatise of lus extant ; he is best known by the tale which Pits tells 
of him, how he won a partridge, by a prompt effusion in Latin, or by 
the Epigram written on the occasion when, in the language of 
** Fuller's Worthies," **a pleasant maid in a love frolic pelted him 
with a snow-balL" We may as well throw this in while we are 
speaking of his exploits, more especially as the learned have considered 
it a neat performance. 

** Me nivc candenti petit moa Julia— relwir 
Igne earerc nivem, nix taineii ignis erat ; 
Sola potes nostras extin<^UTe, Julia, flammas 
Non uive, non glucic, at tu i>otcs igne pari" 
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APPENDIX, Note F. 

We are taking a liberty in placing Sebastian Cabot in such near 
juxtaposition to William Canynge, for Cabot was not really bom till 
about two years after Canynge's death. There has been some ques- 
tion as to his birthplace, for he himself stated it differently to different 
persons. Thus, as we learn from Mr. E. Cheney's interesting com- 
mimication to the Fhilobiblon Society, he told Caspar Contarini, the 
Venetian Ambassador at the Court of Charles Y., that he was bom 
at Venice ; but this was when he wished to prove to the Venetian his 
desire, as well as capacity, to serve that city, and assumed perhaps 
that his profession, that he was a Venetian bom, would assist him. On 
the other hand, he told his friend, Richard Eden, " that he was borne 
in Brystowe, and that at iiii yeare ould he was carried by his father 
to Venice, and so returned agayne to England with his father, after 
certayne years, whereby he was thought to have been bom in Venice." 
The latter is the generally credited statement, and there are good 
reasons why it should be preferred. Thus it is quite reasonable to 
represent Sebastian as a child playing about the streets of Bristol, 
with other embryo-navigators or adventurers of the same city and 
epoch. 

APPENDIX, Note G. 
WILLIAM WYRCESTRE. 

It is an interesting circumstance that, among Canynge*s acquaint- 
ance,* there was a man so impressed with the appearance of his native 
city, that before he withdrew from its streets for ever, he made notes 
of many of its remarkable objects. We are not aware of a parallel 
case, in which the love of local monuments was gratified to a like 
extent, at so early a date. It is true Wyrcestre's memoranda are 
exceedingly meagre, and not such as we should be contented to make 
in our own day. He confined himself chiefly to taking dimensions, 
length, breadth, height, &c. ; and for thispiupose he must have paced 
to and fro assiduously, must have mounted aloft in towers and bel- 
fries, and descended into crypts, vaults, cellars, and dungeons. Post- 
poning, for the present, allusion to his labours, we will first give a few 
particulars of himself. He was bom in the year 1415, at a house in 
a street called St. James's Bee As his mother was one of the 
Botoners of Coventry, who appear to have been a family of import- 
ance, hence, no doubt, has arisen the mistake by which he has been 
so often called by the name of Botoner^ instead of by his father's name 
of Wyrcestre. His pedigree is given at length in Dallaway ; also, we 
are told that in 1432 ho went to Oxford and was entered at Hart 
Hall, where he was supported in the prosecution of his studies by Sir 
John Fastolff, of Norfolk, whom he subsequently attended as an 
esquire in war, and served in the capacity of stewaid, intelligencer, or 

* For a proof that Wyrcestre and tion, dated London, Feb. 1, 86th of 
Canynge wer*? intimates, see a letter Henry VI. [1458.] 
of the former in the Paston collec- 
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historiftn. With Sir John he preserved a connection during his life, 
and afler the knight's death he was one of his executors. After this, 
he was in the service of the Paston family, against whom it appears 
he considered he had a personal claim. Of his conduct in both 
capacities there are various particulars, and even some letters of his in 
the Paston correspondence. Of these we shall have occasion to refer 
to one or two presently. In the meantime we may add that he 
returned to his birthplace in the decline of life, where he established 
himself in a house and gardens, which were his own property, near St. 
Philip's ehurchyard-gato, where he cultivated medicinal herbs, and 
practised as a physician ; and it was at this time of his life, as we 
have reason to suppose, that he made his minute survey of his native 
town of Bristol 

He was, if we may credit the statements respecting him, a person 
of very considerable learning. At all events, he was very promis- 
ouous in his acquirements, possessing some general knowledge of 
mathematics, physic, geography, astronomy, history, and antiquities, 
on most of which subjects he wrote various treatises, a list of which 
has been collected by Mr. Dallaway. From his antiquarian tastes he 
was a great traveller, visiting various parts of England, examining 
libraries, churches, monasteries, books, charters, calendars, martyrolo- 
gies, tombs, windows, and epitaphs, and taking notes of his investiga- 
tions.* In the course of his labours he translated Cicero de Senec- 
tute, which he presented to William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 
by whom he considered it was cavalierly received. His identification 
with Bristol at the date of our description is, however, the chief 
gronnd for dwelling on his performances here. 

Happily, as we hinted, the Paston Letters imply some of the marked 
characteristics of the man. Whatever was the relative value of his 
knowledge, there can be no question as to the genuine zest with which he 
porsued his literary researches. The following letter of Henry Winde- 
soore, one of his friends, dated 1459, to John Paston is evidence to this 
extent : — *' And as for the names of the Poles, William," he says, **hath 
more wrytynge than ye or I coulde fynde, foimd by labour made by 
hym and me ; and aJso, sir, he hath caused me " (whereat Henry 
Windesoure appears to have experienced anything but pleasure) ** to 
examyn olde and many records writen by some Frenchman, oon- 
oemyng the manour of Dedham, that wcu a aimbrous labour; for 
these copies were fuU defective, as it apperyth by the oorrcctyng of 
them. Item, sir, I may say to you that William hath goon to scole 
to a Lombard, called KaroU OileSy to lem and to be red io Poetre or 
els in French ; for he hath byn with the same Karoll every day i i 
times or i i i, and hath bought divers boks of hym, for the which (as I 
suppose) he hath put himself in daunger (i.e., in debt) to the same 
KarolL I made a mocion to William to have knowen part of his 
besines, and he answered and said that he wold be as glad and as 

• Pits flays—** Ubictinque se in- monumentura eo se conferebat, ibi 
vuntomm sperabat aliquod vetustatis curiosd quod cupiebat indagabat" 
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feyn of a gode boke of Fronsli or of Poctre as my master Fastolflf wold 
be to purchase a fair manoir ; and thereby I understand he list not 
to be commimed withall in such matters." Who that reads this will 
not call to mind Chaucer's description of the Gierke of Oxenford ? — 

** For him was lover have at his bed's head 
Twentie l>ook6a clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle aii<l his philosophic, 
Than robds rich, or faddle, or i)saltcry." 

This inclination of William's is an inveterate tendency of all hearty 
students all the world over, and it is a matter of regret, as we else- 
where find, that the cireimistances in which he was placed impeded 
its gratification. 

Thus in the same year we have a letter written by himself to his 
friend Paston, in which he humorously deplores the inadequacy of 
his wages, requesting Paston no longer to call him ^^ Master Worcester," 
as in his present position he is not entitled to it. The following is an 
extract : — " And whereas ye of your pleasure write me or call me 
Master Worcester, I pray and require you forget that name of master- 
ship, for I am not amended by ^my master' of a farthing in certainty, 
but of wages or household in common entant comme vous plaizo, by 
Worcester or Botoner I have five shillings yearly to help to pay for 
bonnets that I lose ; I told so my master this week, and he said \told] 
me yesterday he wished me to have been a priest, so I had been dis- 
posed, to have given me a living by reason [meaiia] of a benefice that 
another man must give, as the Bishop, but [if] he would ; and so I 
indure inter egenos ut servus ad aratnim." 

'* Foigive me, I write to make you laugh ; and our Lord bring my 
master into a better mood for others as \weU as] for me. At Caister, 
the 2nd day of September." 

Later in his life he was, as we infer, somewhat bettered in pecuniary 
circumstances, possibly by Sir John Fastol£f s death, for we find that 
he was lending books to some of the Bristol worthies. ** Sunday, 
September 10 ;" (this is a translation from his own Latin) ^^ I rode to 
Westbury College, and spoke to John Giyffith, a merchant of Bristol, 
dwelling there." 

" Likewise I rode as far as Shirehampton, and spoke to Thomas 
Young, Esq., about recovering two books of mine, one a great book 
of ethics, and another a book called ' The Myrrour of Dames,' covered 
with red leather, and I breakfasted with him. He gave me a cheerM 
countenance for the love his father bore me, and his wife welcomed 
me." Here, again, is a glimpse of the old-fashioned ways, the judge 
that was to be, with ** the Myrrour of Dames," borrowed for his lady 
or his daughter, or possibly for himself, and William, the owner, 
solicitous about its recovery, and not ungrateful for a breakfast, 
accompanied with a cheerful countenance. 

It is not improbable that ho took advantage of his reception to 
pump his host Yoimg on the topics of the day, for in this consisted 
his liveliest satisfaction. No one, as many allusions tend to show, 
could be more perseveringly inquisitive for news. His ooirespondents 
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oocanonally express their anxiety as to whether they are answering 
his questions with sufficient fulness. Again, we have him in his daily 
walks in the form of an incarnate note of interrogation. As he beheld 
the Lord Scales lying dead in the churchyard near the porch of St. 
Mary Overy in Southwark, of course he must go up and inquire how 
it happened. In the same way he examined the porter of Bristol- 
Castle as to the dimensions of the dungeon, tower, <bc. ; and he must 
have kept Norton, the architect of Bedcliff Churdi, a good hour with 
his rule in his hand, while he got out of him his famous description 
of the North Porch. The height, depth, and other dimensions of 
St. Vincent's Chapel in the Ghyston Cliff, he coaxed out of ** a yoimg 
man of smith's occupation in Redcliff-street." And, generally, he must 
have been a well-known, and perhaps an unwelcome, inquisitor, as he 
stalked about in his pertinacious fashion with his notebook under his 
ann. Observing that there is a fair conjectural portrait of him as a 
frontispiece to Mr. Dallaway's essays, to which is subjoined : — 

** What manner man he was perchaunco, 
You may behold his vraisemblance," 

when we add that, according to Professor Willis, who measured his 
** Itinerary," this familiar note-book was twelve inches long by four 
inches broad, with this spacious mediaeval portfolio in his hand, wo 
oooceiye him to have been as well-known in his day as our own Paul 
Pry and his ample umbrella. 

Presuming, however, that his person was sufficiently familiar, we 
must not be a party to the disparaging inference that he was, in any 
derogatory sense, a bore. He was too genuine and enthusiastic a 
scholar, when scholarship was the mark of all that was aspiring, to bo 
out of his place in that generation. His varied knowledge, his inces- 
sant zeal, above all, his hearty love of *^ a gode boke of Frenah or of 
Poetre," identified him with his age, an age when men looked upon 
books with a reverent wonder, of which, as the song says, '' we shall 
never see the like again." The estimation in which all learning was 
regarded, and the fever-height to which it rose, when the hair of 
Guarino turned grey in a night at the loss of a single chest of manu- 
scripts, is history now ; but it was a fact at that date, which placed its 
professors at the head of their contemporaries, and attracted towards 
them universal deference. The consequence was, that many of the old 
pundits, knowing that the world had its eye on their movements, 
were inclined to be affable, and the good instincts they possessed were 
ripened in the sunshine of popular favour. Some of them came out 
amazingly, those, for example, of the athletic stamp we meet with in 
Rabelais, men with strong heads and corrugated brows, who could 
drink rasping vintages and sup on botargo— the men, who would have 
chanted with their predecessor Mapes — 
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Mihi est propositum in tal>eniA mori, 
Vinimi sit 'appositum morientit} ori, 
Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori 
Deus sit pn»pitius hnic potatori;" 
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and of wliich the translation, by Mr. Leigh Hunt, is worthy of the 
old Archdeacon himself — 

** I do vise to end my daj^s — in a tavern drinking: 
May some Christian hold for me — the glass when I am shrinking ; 
That the Clieruhim may cry— when they see me sinking, 
' God be merciful to a soul — of tliis gentleman's way of thinking.* " 

When this was the temper of the greater scholars of the century, 
we suspect that the little ones were pleasant in proportion, and that 
William, whose letters show his waggish propensities, was very fair 
company at Ganynge's or Sturmoy's. Be this as it may, he is foremost 
on the list of Bristol antiquaries, and from him we chiefly derive our 
notions as to the appearance of this Borough towards the impressive 
close of the fifteenth century. 



THE COMING OF THE AEMADA. 

Novelty of Mr. Motley's View. — Its necessary Complement.— The Gentleman 
Adventurer. — Parma and Philip. — The Interests at stake. — Prcporation of 
the Mine. — Its impotent Explosion. — Dimensions of the Peril, and Historic 
Corollaries. 

It is a memorable excuse for our national vanity that the 
grandest event in the history of England was the grandest 
also in that of Moilem Europe, and, we may add, that its 
issue was so critical for mankind, that no sense of incon- 
gruity is coupled with the circumstance that we owe its latest 
and best history to an American. Mr. Motley has come to 
the turning-point in the English-Dutch struggle against 
Spain and the counter-reformation, when the hopes and 
prospects of centuries were staked upon the Spanish Holy 
Armada. By observation of the Armada from a new point of 
view, — ^by watching it from the opposite coast, — from the side 
of our Dutch allies, he has seen its cosmopolitan dimensions 
and bearings, as indicated through the vista of its historical 
perspective. Its contributories, its adversaries, all who then 
watched and waited, and the vast interests and secret aspira- 
tions involved, are included in his estimate, are examined and 
assessed. The shock of battle stretches over the whole west 
of Europe, and ranges even to the New World, like the clouds 
of combatants flying skyward in the picture-fight of the 
Huns ; and the dwellers in distant vales, even to the edge of 
the Carpathians, and still more the posterity of every Arian 
race, are implicated in the success of those who strive in the 
foreground, and pluck up Liberty itself out of the surges of 
the narrow seas. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that this compre- 
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hensive survey tends to dwindle the foremost champions in 
the contest, and that an English history of equal vigour is 
required to redress the balance. Mr. Charles Knight, in his 
admirable " Popular History of England," has told the story 
with that hearty and infectious patriotism which is one of 
his characteristic qualifications for his task. But we still 
need a special history of this epoch, which shall exhaust the 
national resources for its illustration. Had Mr. Kingsley 
devoted his great talents to this oflSce, for which he possesses 
the requisite sympathies, we can imagine the glorious and 
triumphant inspiration he would have caught from the 
subject, and imparted to his readers. As it is, he has depicted 
one element of that moving age, and that the strongest in its 
culminating crisis, with as much discernment as Sir Walter 
Scott, in the opinion of Thierry, depicted the consequences of 
the Norman Conquest. As in the case of Ivanhoe, we must 
refer to a novel for much which the historian has left untold, 
and must recognise in " Westward Ho" a complement to " The 
United Netherlands." 

We owe to Mr. Kingsley, with some allowance for the poetic 
idealisation which is a common exigency of romantic fiction, 
a conception of the type of English audacity which conspired 
with the waves to wreck the policy of Rome and Spain. The 
gentleman adventurer of the days of Elizabeth, as painted 
by him, is a true heroic athlete, and, if it were agreed that 
history furnished the best materials for fiction, there would 
be few stories so attractive as his. Among the mariners of 
England he will be for ever conspicuous for a lofty conception 
of his calling, for a daring and skill which have never been 
surpassed, amid exigencies which have rarely been equalled, 
for fortunes as mutable, and a fame as enduring, as the 
element upon which he roved, and toiled, and triumphed. 
The epic complexion of his deep-sea buflfetings is readily seen, 
as is also its origin. The ocean was then an uncircumscribed 
waste, a world to be known, a dominion to be conquered ; 
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it was the storehouse of wonderful sights and inexhaustible 
treasures ; above all, it was the battle-field of rival races and 
of hostile creeds, — ^the prize for which the gallantry of the 
Middle Age competed in the spirit of modem enterprise, and 
the arena wherein they tested their prowess for the crowning 
conflict which was the Salamis of our modem civilisation. 

The life it opened was, in truth, as new as it was grand and 
fascinating. . There were men who sailed in the Pelican with 
Drake, who had heard the first tidings of Cortez and Pizarro. 
Old Devonshire " sea-dogs " who lounged upon the Hoe at 
Plymouth could recall, within the experience of themselves or 
their fathers, the day when a new continent was discovered, 
when the tide setting westward bore on its current Castilian 
nobles and Clovelly fishermen, and attracted the gentlemen 
from " Down-along " to the prizes of the tropic seas. Men 
who knew little even of their own country, had beheld the 
wonders of a torrid zone and the expanse of a world compared 
with which England itself was but a speck ; and, as they went 
to and fro over shoreless seas, or through forests as inter- 
minable, they were lifted out of the sphere of their natural 
capacity, and inspired with an ardour which might have been 
mythical, if it had not been as real and familiar as it was 
truly sublime. Mr. Kingsley can recall only two instances — 
those of Baleigh and Columbus — where these early voyagers 
could depict their impressions ; but, if from this circumstance 
he infers that they " were not astonished," he is limiting their 
emotions by his theory of human nature. The vocabulary 
did not at that time exist which now conveys — ^at least to the 
scientific ear — an idea of the marvels then newly disclosed. 
But many of those who were privileged to behold the West 
in all its virginal freshness and splendour, were not, we may 
be certain, insensible or apathetic. " Dazzled and stunned " 
it is possible they may have been, as " by a great glory ;" but 
their wonder or enthusiasm was not exhausted by the want of 
adequate expressions, it was compressed and intensified. It 
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sustained them in the glowing brake and teeming swamp, on 
the ledges of the Andes and by the roar of Orenoque. It 
grew with what it fed upon, tiU it became insatiate, adding 
dreams to realities, and heaping fables upon facts. The New 
World became thus a land of enchantment, to which imagina- 
tion transferred its creatures— its griffins, anthropophagi, 
mermaids and demons. It included abundance of actual 
treasures, of metals, gems, and spices ; but it seemingly prof- 
fered to the spirit of adventure a realisation of the fairy 
legends of Europe, or of the stiU wilder fancies of the Arabian 
story-teller. Instead of tending, as suggested, to dull the 
feelings, to subdue or chill the exaltation of its explorers, it 
led them from the precious things at their feet to press 
forward after cities of solid gold, and to seek, in one instance, 
for the Foimtain of Perpetual Youth. 

But the charm of the situation, or of the characters who 
filled it, was that of contrast. The adventurer came to these 
waste regions from the shores of a country refined and 
cultivated. Occasionally he took with him his euphuisms 
and conceits, his posies and his pastorals ; but ordinarily, 
without interruption, he passed from Courts adorned by 
letters and the arts, where the State policy of Europe was 
developing into a system, to scenes where nature alone was 
paramount, and individual impulse otherwise unrestrained. 
Thither he transferred the gravest controversies, religious or 
political, of his pregnant epoch, and pursued them simply 
without check or compromise. Nature was before him to 
subdue and civilise, but the opportunity was suspended for 
weightier issues. The New World was wide, but its title was 
in dispute. . The ocean was vast, but it concerned nations 
unborn, that its empire should pass from their Catholic 
Majesties to the Protestant Sovereign of the free realm of 
Britain. Thus the English adventurer of the reign of 
Elizabeth went forth from her council-board with a compli- 
cated mission. He was a knight-errant for his Queen, and a 
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sort of Reformed Crusader ; but he was not the less eminently 
practical, though exceedingly loose, in the view he took of his 
opportunities and duties. He chased galleons, or caught 
n^roes, or was ready, like old Drake, to sell his prisoners to 
the " Mowers," with little remorse. But he prayed with 
fervour as he went filibustering, and planned wisely or 
executed valiantly the enterprises devised by his patriotism 
and cupidity. He was himself made up of contrasts — a soldier 
and merchant — a colonist and spoiler — half a pirate, yet half 
a statesman ; and his life was spent amid other contrasts, geo- 
graphical and historical As he went to and fro from the old 
world to the new, he belonged himself to two different epochs. 
Combining a vague and heroic instinct with definite and 
political functions, he was just such a phenomenon as classic 
nations might have witnessed, had Argonautic expeditions 
been organised by Constantino, or Ulysses gone wandering in 
the days of Augustus. 

If such was the description of man who played the first 
part in that famous drama, we must allow that Mr. Motley 
has done justice to his competitors, for he has acquired the 
key to the motives of the other leading combatants, who 
claimed the free pathways of the ocean as private easements 
of their own domain. These pregnant years had a secret his- 
tory, which is now laid bare by the recent exploration of the 
Spanish Boyal archives. These archives were fading imdcr the 
dust of two centuries when the French carried them from 
Simancas to Paris, whence the major part of them, we infer, 
were returned in 1815. Mr. Motley has examined such of the 
originals as remained in Paris, and he has seen the copies of 
the stiU more important residue which have been transcribed 
for Belgium, with the assent of the Spanish Government. 
Searching these for details of the great conspiracy of King 
and Pontiff against the human race — ^the issue cannot be 
stated as short of this — ^he has found traces of the action of 
individuals so new and startling, that we peruse them with 
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the interest which attaches to the confessions of the con- 
demned. The dreams of the sixteenth-century plotters are 
connected with their devices, their ambitions are seen cor- 
rected by their impotence and ignorance, and we rise from 
this wreck of vast designs, illimiinated by petty motives, as if 
we were reading a new chapter on the recesses of the human 
heart. 

It is almost appalling to estimate the consequences which 
hung, or seemed to hang, on the breath of one man, and that 
man a cold and narrow spirit, the dreamer of an impossible 
empire, the servant of a creed outworn. Looking upon history 
largely, century by century, we cannot fail of perceiving that 
the agencies of individuals, however transcendant, are a 
minor consideration. They belong to the class of accidents 
which are rectified by time, and they recede with their 
authors before the great battalions — ^the broad principles and 
grave interests which compel the aggregate of results. The 
sum total of ten centuries will scarcely show a trace of their 
partial, exceptional, and disturbing interventions ; and yet 
individuals for a season may seem almost to hold the destiny 
of their nation, or species, in suspense, and may really so 
influence the fate of at least one generation. There have 
been many conjunctions in the world's horoscope when the 
will or intellect of one person has told for more than at other 
times ; but there has been no age in modem history in which 
individuals counted for so much as in the latter half of the 
sixteenth centiuy, the age of the reaction against the Refor- 
mation and its consequences. Their importance then was 
derived from many causes, and it may be stated in a volume 
or (assuming the reader to be conversant with the facts) 
abridged into a sentence. The European races by this time 
had grown into nations constituting organised Powers, and 
capable of a foreign policy — that is, capable of energetic and 
prompt action beyond their own boimdaries, at the will of 
their rulers. They had not yet obtained the keys of that 
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policy which were kept in royal cabinets and diplomatic 
ciphers. This was the age when diplomatists built on 
foundations of the shifting sand. It was the golden age of 
pure, imfettered statecraft, when it had the largest field for 
its officious talents, and the least possible restraint on their 
exercise or abuse. Never before had kings or their ministers 
such vast resources ; never since have these resources been so 
exclusively their own. 

This will explain why little people enacted great parts, and 
filled the world with their names and the fame of their 
imputed genius. It is the function of scholars in this age, 
with the industry of Mr. Motley, to tumble over their cabinets, 
and to show them for what they were. Philip of Spain, that 
great historical spider, whose web spreads over the whole 
world of his trembling contemporaries, comes out after this test 
little better than a scooped turnip. Mr. Motley, taking us 
by the hand, opens the door of a remote closet, and there is the 
dispenser of destiny in his actual dimensions. "A small, 
dull, elderly, imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, 
with white hair and protruding under jaw and dreary visage, 
is sitting day after day, seldom speaking, never smiling, seven 
or eight hours out of every twenty-four, at a writing-table 
covered with heaps of interminable despatches, in a cabinet 
far away beyond the seas and the mountains, in the very 
heart of Spain." Clerks come and go, noiselessly opening 
and shutting the door, from time to time, bringing fresh 
bundles of letters, and taking away others, " all written and 
composed by secretaries and high functionaries, and all to be 
scrawled over in the margin by the diligent old man in a big 
schoolboy's hand and style — ^if ever schoolboy, even in the 
sixteenth century, could write so illegibly or express himself 
so awkwardly." Couriers in the courtyard are arriving from 
or departing for the uttermost parts of the earth, fetching 
and carrying this interminable correspondence, scrawled with 
its significant tokens of weal or woe to the larger proportion 
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of the human race. The world is rolling on its course ; the 
age is an age of movement, of heroic combative action, firom 
its populous marts and capitals to its most secret shores and 
seas, and this man sits apart from all, fixing its destiny upon 
foolscap, with upstroke and downstroke, as assiduous and 
almost as imperturbable as Fate. 

There is a seeming grandeur in his patience and tenacity 
of purpose, and with bated breath we look over his shoulder 
to discover — ^what ? A most important despatch — ^in which 
the king, with his own hand, is supposed to be conveying 
secret intelligence to Mendoza concerning the Armada, 
together with minute directions for the regulations of Guise's 
conduct at the memorable epoch of the barricades — contains 
but a single comment from the monarch's own pen. " The 
Armada has been in Lisbon about a month — quussi unmes" 
wrote the secretary. " There is but one * « ' in quasi" anno- 
tates Philip. Again, a despatch of Mendoza contains the 
intelligence that our Elizabeth, at the date of the letter, is 
residing at St. James's. Philip has here an opportunity to 
display his knowledge of English topography. " St. James's," 
he says, " is a house of recreation, which was once a monas- 
tery. There is a park between it and the palace which is 
called Huytal ; but ^vhy it is caUed Huytal I am sure I 
don't know." BQs researches in English had not enabled 
him to recognise the abstruse compoimd of adjective and 
substantive which constitute Whitehall, On another occa- 
sion a letter from England conveys important intelligence 
of the muster to resist the Spanish invasion, the quantity of 
gunpowder and various munitions collected, with other 
details of like nature, and adds this information, acceptable 
in an age of portents — " In the windows of the Queen's pre- 
sence-chamber they have discovered a great quantity of lice, 
all clustered together." Philip, disregarding the soldiers and 
the gunpowder, comments only on the last-mentioned inci- 
dent, and that cautiously, as befits a king sumamed the 
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PrudcDt. "But perhajps" he interpolates, "they were 
Jleaar 

Nevertheless, as much as any one individual since Charle- 
magne, this pettifogger was the owner or arbiter of the entire 
globe. Assiduous, tedious, frivolous, Spicier d 8(yii mau — a 
grocer without knowing it — ^he was the Colossus or rather 
the Atlas of the Catholic world. An Atlas with a crick in 
his spine, but with crutches of unusual strength. The 
Spanish peninsula was but the core of his empire, with its 
great cities and its martial citizens. Cadiz, as populous at that 
day as London, seated by the Straits where the ancient and 
modem systems of traffic were blending, like the mingling of 
the two oceans ; Granada, the ancient wealthy seat of the 
fallen Moors ; Madrid, enriched by its artistic treasures ; 
Toledo, Valladolid, and Lisbon, chief city of the recently con- 
quered kingdom of Portugal, counting, with its suburbs, a 
larger population than any city, excepting Paris, in Europe, 
— the mother of distant colonies and the capital of the 
rapidly developing traffic with both the Indies — these were 
some of the arsenals of Philip in the Iberian peninsula. But 
Philip possessed Sicily also, the better portion of Italy, and 
important dependencies in Africa ; while the famous maritime 
discoveries of the age had all contributed to Spanish aggran- 
disement. " The world seemed suddenly to have expanded its 
wings from east to west only to bear the fortunate Spanish 
empire to the most dizzy heights of wealth and power." The 
most accomplished generals, the most disciplined and daring 
infantry the world had ever known, the best equipped and 
most extensive navy, royal and mercantile, of the age, were 
at the absolute command of the Sovereign ; and this Sove- 
reign was, moreover, paramount in the councils of France 
and Germany. To pass over the former for a moment, the 
latter was in its normal state of suspended animation, under 
a star-gazing Emperor — ^that foolish patron of folly, Rudolph. 
Its peasants had got their Augsburg Confession, and its 
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princes the abbey lands, and they were " banqueting and 
guzzling, drinking and devouring," in the words of John of 
Nassau, to the annihilation of Germany. Germany, in the 
face of Philip, was either asleep, or shivering at every breeze 
from east to west, trembling alike before Philip and Amurath, 
while France was speedily becoming his supple tool and cats- 
paw. His ducats were pouring into the coflFers of Guise. 
Henry of Valois and the Queen-Mother were gaping for his 
gold, and the real chief of France and arbiter of all its 
parties was not Henry of Guise, who championed one of 
them, but the patient, tedious, industrious old man who sat 
annotating his despatches in the depths of the Escorial, 
building up an empire out of resources of which he was him- 
self the least trustworthy. 

Had such a powerful monarch, with such narrow views, 
pursued his course of fabulous labour with a beneficent inten- 
tion, the world might have acquiesced, although reason had 
derided the obvious endeavour after utter impossibilities. As 
Mr. Motley observes, had he been a thrifty landlord or intelli- 
gent slaveowner, it would have yet been possible for a little 
longer to smile at the delusion, and endure the practice. 
But there was another old man, who, in his capacity of repre- 
sentative of St. Peter, claimed to dispose of all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and had been willing to bestow them upon the 
man who would go down and worship him. Philip stood 
enfeoflfed, by Divine decree, of all America, the East Indies, 
the whole Spanish peninsula, the better portion of Italy, the 
seventeen Netherlands, and many other possessions far and 
near ; and he contemplated annexing to this extensive pro- 
perty the kingdoms of France, of England, and of Ireland. 
The Holy League, maintained by the sword of Guise, the , 
Pope's ban, Spanish ducats, Italian condottieri, and German 
mercenaries, was to exterminate heresy and establish the 
Spanish dominion in France. The same machinery, aided 
by the pistol or poniard of the assassin, was to strike down 
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English Protestantism through the breast of its Sovereign 
leader. " The Holy League," said Duplessis Mornay, one of 
the noblest characters of the age, *' has destined us all to the 
same sacrifice. The ambition of the Spaniard, which has 
overleaped so many lands and seas, thinks nothing inacces- 
sible." 

To what limits this ba£9ed ambition has shnmk, in the 
course of two or three centuries, is a truth so familiar that 
we are in danger of overlooking the significance of the con- 
test Of the head partners in that league, the Spanish 
Empire and the Papacy, both, till recently, were bankrupt 
and belated, and one is still in a desperate case, now that all 
Europe else i^ advancing. Such a chronic curse, so distin- 
guishable from the mere fortuitous fall of a tower of Siloam, 
clings, and must cling penally, to those who forge fetters for 
the human race. But the victory then seemed to be other- 
wise tending, nay even imminently. A dividing line ran 
through most States, cities, and families, on one side of which 
individuals stood protesting for freedom of conscience. But, 
in a national sense, its defenders were driven to the north- 
western comer of Europe, where a million and a half of souls 
were maintaining what is known in history as the eighty 
years' revolt of the Netherlands. A morsel of teiritory, 
attached by a slight sandhook to the Continent, and half sub- 
merged by the stormy waters of the German Ocean — ^the 
wash of three or four rivers, or the sand-banks pumped out 
of the devouring sea, was the ledge to which liberty still 
dung, fi^e England excepted. Two persons, of paramount 
importance to each respectively, had to be guarded from the 
emissaries of Philip or of his accomplice the Holy Father ; 
and, at the time when the history of Mr. Motley commences, 
Philip had struck the one who was the most important, be- 
cause he was the least selfish and the most sincere. A plot, 
one of many, which had been aimed at Elizabeth, had just 
failed ; but the industrious letter-writer, safe and tranquil in 
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the depths of the Escorial, saying his prayers three times a 
day with exemplary regularity, had just sent three bullets 
through the body of William the Silent, at his dining-room 
door in Delft. "Hiid it only have been done two years 
earlier," observed the patient old man, " much trouble might 
have been spared me ; but 'tis better late tluni never,** 

And thus we realise the transient importance of indivi- 
duals in the sixteenth century — ^a hjd which is further illus- 
trated by the perplexities and straits of the Provinces, when 
William, their leader and shepherd, was thus foully taken 
fix)m them. It is allowable to characterise the first volume of 
this history as a record of the calamities which befel Europe, 
because of the death of William the Silent. William had 
oflfered to fight out the battle with Spain single-handed ; he 
had staked his life on the venture ; and had Anjou, his in- 
tended sovereign, proved false a second time, so long as he 
himself lived, there was a substitute ready. Anjou died a 
month before him ; so that when William fell, it may be said 
that despair was, for a brief season, absolute. " The gloom 
produced by that event was tragical Never in human history 
was a more poignant and universal sorrow for the death of 
any individual" The Estates of Holland, sitting at Delft on 
the day of his murder, solemnly resolved " to maintain the 
good cause, with God's help, to the uttermost, without sparing 
gold or blood." " The wickedness of the deed hath hardened 
their stomachs," wrote Walsingham to Davison. "It hatli 
animated them with a great resolution of courage and hatred 
engraved in them," said William Herle, an English employ^ 
of another sort. But the Prince had left no obvious suc- 
cessor, and his compatriots were fighting with the tempest, 
captainless. Such was their sense of peril from the winds 
and waves of State, under these bitter circumstances, that a 
medal, struck in Holland at this date, represented their 
coimtry as a dismasted hulk reeling through the storm, with 
the motto, Incertum quo fata ferent" On one thing, how- 
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ever, the Northern Provinces were firmly resolved — ^to enter- 
tain no motion of agreement with " the tyrant of Spain," 
publicly or privately. The city of Dort enacted that any 
man bringing letter or message fi-om the enemy to any private 
person, " should be forthwith hanged." The same city like- 
wise took the lead in recording its determination by public 
act, and proclaiming it by sound of trumpet, " to live and die 
in the cause now undertaken." At the same time the Duke 
of Parma, on the other side, was threatening or cajoling their 
southern cities. He was about to obtain the control of the 
Scheldt by a bridge, which eventually reduced Antwerp, and 
a string of towns similarly aflfected ; and, in peril of seeing 
their liberties ooze away in Spanish driblets, the best men 
of the Provinces were casting about for some one who 
should champion their cause in its sad extremity — for some 
one, in short, who would become their sovereign leader 
against Spain ; so little did they care to remain ItepubUcans, 
provided they could live and die free in conscience and 
conduct. 

The web of diplomacy, in which on this account they in- 
volved themselves, with chequered success, is here unravelled 
in all its filaments, and Mr. Motley's new acquisitions, relative 
to this deep embrogliOf are an ample excuse for the length at 
which he has treated the subject. How, it may be asked, 
can we endure this minute examination of the history of 
some five or six years only ? What will be the effect of 
treating history generally on this extended scale ? To these 
questions, which are one, the answer is sufficient — ^that there 
are certain world-epochs and turning-points, to which we owe 
the closest attention by reason of their paramount import- 
ance to all which has followed them. The English-Dutch 
struggle was the very supremest of these. The Armada was 
our Persian invasion. The men about the Tudor Queen were 
the founders of our empire. Through deep floods and direful 
Bulges they sought and found our true Eldorados and Foun- 
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tains of Perpetual Youth, and of their conduct in this quest 
we note every trace, as a Greek every incident of his own 
athletic struggle, from the portents of Delphi and the inscrip- 
tions of Platan to the garrulous whisperings of the traitors 
in the camp of the Great King. And there is this further 
answer — we have an authentic revelation here. The very 
ghost of the old Statecraft gives up its secrets ; the nods of 
Burleigh are interpreted into their feeble significance ; the 
firm purpose of Walsingham is directly vindicated ; the hol- 
low, frivolous hearts of France are open in all their empti- 
ness; and the painful old letter- writer of the Escorial is 
caught, with his clumsy pen in his hand, interpreting and mis- 
taking the decrees of Providence, — a scarecrow which we can 
now sift to the very bran, and of which a memorable bonfire 
was due to all posterity. 

Thus, our hearty thanks are given to Mr. Motley as we 
pursue the thread of his many discoveries. In the first place, 
he traces the tedious negotiations of the States — and more 
tedious because fruitless — ^with Henry of Valois. Of the 
three Henries who divided France, Henry of Valois, Henry 
of Guise, and Henry of Navarre, the reigning king was a 
phantom. He was weaker than woman and worse than 
harlot, in the attire of which he robbed them, and which his 
infamies degraded. But the shame of his privacy does not 
concern us so much as his treason to the interests of France. 
He was oflFered the annexation and sovereignty of the States, 
at first on certain terms, then unconditionaUy, at last almost 
abjectly. He declined both, at an audience which he gave 
the Netherlands' envoys, having a little basket, full of pet 
puppies, suspended from his neck by a broad riband. He 
was not worth the blindest of his canine favourites. He and 
the Queen-Mother attempted to make this oflTer an engine to 
screw money out of the parsimonious Philip, to set at rest 
certain claims which the latter put forth to the Crown of 
Portugal. But Philip had a better employment for his ducats 
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in subsidising Guise and creating distractions for France in 
the clash of the Holy League with Henry of Navarre. 
France missed a splendid appanage, and the Netherlands a 
sorry fate. The great civil war of France commenced at 
Philip's instigation, and the man who refused to annex the 
Netherlands to the French kingdom soon ceased to be 
regarded even as a king. 

The Netherlands could not look to Germany, for Germany 
was snoring as its wont is — "asleep in both ears," says 
Truchsess, *' doi'miuiit in utramqn^ aurem" In their 
despair, and as a last alternative (the truth must be so 
phrased), the anxious Netherlanders turned to Eugland. Why, 
asks the reader, who knows the result, did they not turn to 
England earlier ? The answer is easy to give, though it is 
hardly flattering to our national vanity. England was at 
that time a comparatively weak Power. " Its population was 
perhaps not greater than the numbers which dwell to-day 
within its capital and the immediate suburbs. Its revenue 
was perhaps equal to the sixtieth part of the annual interest 
on our present national debt. Single, highly-favoured indi- 
viduals, not only in England, but in other countries, cis and 
trans Atlantic, enjoy incomes equal to more than half the 
amount of Elizabeth's annual budget." London was inferior to 
Antwerp, to Paris, to Lisbon. Its births were little in excess of 
its deaths ; they were little more in the whole year then than 
in one fortnight now. Acute Dutch ob.servers surveyed us in 
our embryo, and marked some characteristics which will 
astonish us at this day. " Owing to the rainy climate and 
the ranker character of the grass," says Meteren, who resided 
long in London, our meat was " not so firm and succulent ' 
as that of France and the Netherlands. Our people were 
not laborious " like the French and Hollanders," but indolent 
" like the Spaniards." We did not catch fish enough for our 
own consumption, but purchased of our neighbours. We 
were given much to merrymakings ; excelled " in dancing 
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and music/' were " fond of great ear-filling noises^ such as 
cannon-firing, drum-beating, and bell-ringing." We were 
fearfully addicted to tobacco, says the Oerman Paul Hentzner. 
" At the theatres and everywhere else " we were " constantly " 
smoking it, " drawing the smoke into our mouths, which wo 
puffed out again through our nostrils, like funnels," We 
were " clever, handsome, and well-made," says Meteren, " but, 
like all islanders, by nature weak and tender." Our women 
were fair, without the aid of fans or veils^ and they dressed 
elegantly, changing their fashions every year. They enjoyed 
more liberty than the wives of our critics. " Hence England 
is called the Paradise of married women, for the unmarried 
girls are kept much more strictly than upon the Continent." 
Our men were "good sailors and better pirates, cunning, 
treacherous, thievish." As a people we were " stout-hearted, 
vehement, eager, cruel in war, zealous in attack, little fearing 
death ; not revengeful, but fickle, presumptuous, rash, boast- 
ful, deceitful, very suspicious, especially of strangers," whom 
we despised. In fact, says Paul Hentzner, if we saw a 
foreigner very well-made or particularly handsome, we would 
say, " 'tis pity he is not an Englishman." 

Our national traits must have altered in very many respects 
if this portrait was accurate. But, true or false, these and 
other features, which the writers specify, do not amount to a 
favourable, nor hardly to a respectful estimate. It shows that 
they looked down upon us from a superior level, as in many 
senses they were entitled to look. It is truly difficult to 
realise our slender consideration at that day by the side of 
our cherished traditions ; but the fact is, we were weak as a 
nation, while our leaders were prescient and aspiiing. The 
captains, statesmen, merchant-adventurers, poets, dramatists, 
the great Queen herself, the Cecils, Raleigh, Walsingham, 
Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Willoughby, the Norrises, Essex, 
Leicester, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspcare, and the lesser but 
brilHant lights which surrounded him — ^this constellation has 
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dazzled and beguiled us from a proper estimate. It is really 
the fact that these men lifted England to an elevation to 
which she was not yet entitled by her material grandeur. 
Her expansion dated from the moment of her breach with 
Rome, and it widened as that breach widened, with startling 
rapidity. But at this present it was half developed. Eng- 
land was testing her young sinews. Ireland at her side was 
a chronic difficulty, a stepping-stone for Spain, while Scotland 
was still an unguarded postern, open through Mary Stuart to 
the Guises. Elizabeth herself was fettered by anxieties, by 
rebellions, and conspiracies. She was the great Sovereign of 
a feeble realm, and she incurred abatement of her potency by 
her own persecutions and weaknesses, by her love coquetries 
and intrigues. Nevertheless, it was to Elizabeth and England 
that the States turned ; the union of England and Holland 
was indispensable against the league of Rome and the Esco- 
rial, or rather against their general and statesman Famese ; 
and the States themselves made a tender of their sovereignty 
to Elizabeth. 

But Elizabeth was a hard bargainer. She doubted the 
capacity of the Provinces to sustain their own defence. She 
had no taste for an implacable war with Philip for appro- 
priating the allegiance which Philip claimed. She preferred 
a mortgage on the Netherlands to the acceptance of its fee 
simple, and she allowed them to remain for a season on the 
edge of destruction, in order to bring them to her feet on her 
own terms. She must have seen what was as clear to Wal- 
singham and Leicester as to the States themselves, that the 
cause of England and the States was one, that the Dutch 
dykes were the outworks of English liberty, and that their 
seaboard might be a vaulting-board for its Spanish invaders. 
But she hesitated, she haggled, and, it must be added, she 
prevaricated. Close bargaining went on in 1585, of which 
the principal disputed condition was the proposed surrender 
of Flushing. The States were unwilling to give as a part so* 

L 2 
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important a city, although oflFering the whole. Tliey wished 
to give themselves entirely, while Elizabeth feared to accept 
in this sense. John of Olden Bamevelt and his colleagues 
came and tendered the sovereignty, but Elizabeth would only 
render them aid in the capacity of mortgagee. The amount 
in money, the number of troops were debateable items, and 
while they were in discussion, to use Elizabeth's own meta- 
phor, I}iim JRomcB disputatur Saguntum perit ; while they 
were chaffering at Greenwich came the news that Antwerp 
had fallen. 

Alexander Famese, Prince of Parma, had Antwerp at last, 
after a siege as memorable as any in history, the parallel of 
Leyden, with the substitution of a fatal error for a final 
deliverance. Mr. Motley describes this siege with a pen that 
might have told the fate of Platsea or the fortunes of 
Syracuse, so vivid is his narrative. It thrills us like the old 
ballads, or like Sidney's famous equivalent, " The blast of a 
trumpet." But for those fatal dykes or those hoarse inoppor- 
tune butchers, who were blatant against sacrificing the 
pastures of their beeves, Antwerp itself had not been sacri- 
ficed, even to Parma, God of War. The dykes were left 
uncut, against the advice of St. Aldegonde, against the 
testimony even of a voice from the grave, that of William 
the Silent ; and the whole issue of the Antwerp leaguer 
turned subsequently on the possibility of either breaking 
them through or of destroying Parma's bridge. Parma's 
conduct of the siege was one of the most splendid things in 
military annals. He put his hand on the one weak point 
till it tightened to an invincible grasp. Yet not invincible 
absolutely, had the Antwerpers known their chances. They 
sent fire-ships to destroy Parma's bridge, that miraculous 
work, that bridle on the Scheldt, which they conceived it 
impossible to construct ; and they did destroy it, and 1000 
men to boot, but they Icamt the effect of their explosions only 
after Parma had sufficiently repaired the breach. They had 
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a similar narrow chance of ruining Parma when they broke 
through the Kouwenstein dyke, and left a victory half 
secured. So also when Hohenlo barely missed the capture of 
Bois le Due, had they known it, the deliverance of Antwerp 
was near. " Had the rebels," wrote Parma to the old potterer 
of the Escorial, " succeeded in their enterprise against Bolduc, 
I should have been compelled to abandon the siege of 
Antwerp." After missing these chances their pet device for 
ending the siege by one monster of a ship, which the 
Spaniards called " Bugaboo," failed, and it deserved to fail 
The Spaniards' meshwork closed roimd Antwerp from that 
impotent hour. The Zeeland mariners could relieve it no 
longer ; despair, bred of hunger, opened a path to negotiations, 
and St. Aldegonde began to treat. But there was one moment 
pre-eminent when a different result was easy. In the attack 
on the Kouwenstein, when they had succeeded in cutting 
through the riband of earth, which Parma had studded with 
Spanish forts, the whole issue of his enterprise was in immi- 
nent jeopardy. The fate of Antwerp depended on the picks 
and shovels, which plied their task amid the roar of artillery ; 
when " closely pent and packed, discharging their carbines in 
each other's faces," the besiegers and besieged rolled, " coiled 
together, down the slimy sides of the dyke into the black 
waters." At that moment the relief of Antwerp was pos- 
sible ; but the Antwerpers lost their opportunity " for want 
of commandment ;" the dyke was maintained, and the 
struggles of Antwerp thenceforth were fruitless. 

In the belief of the Spaniards, as in the belief of those also 
who fought at Marathon, they were assisted by the immortals. 
An old commander, dead months ago, was seen charging at 
the head of his regiment, and superstition lent its aid to the 
cause of Philip and of Rome. But the transcendant genius 
of Parma needed no assistance from spectres. "All the 
science then at command was applied both by the prince and 
by his burgher antagonists to the advancement of their ends. 
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Hydrostatics, hydraulics, engineering, navigation, gunnery, 
pyrotechnics, mining, geometry, were employed as broadly, 
vigorously, and intelligently as they have ever been in more 
commercial days to advance a financial or manufacturing 
purpose." And the incidents and results were commensurate. 
"Land converted into water, and water into land, caatles 
built upon the breast of rapid streams, rivers turned firom 
their bods and taught new courses ; the distant ocean driven 
across ancient bulwarks ... a mighty stream bridged 
and mastered in the very teeth of winter, floating icebergs, 
ocean tides, and an alert and desperate foe, ever ready with 
fleets, and armies, and batteries, — such were the materials of 
which the great spectacle was composed, — a spectacle which 
claimed the attention of Europe for seven months, and on the 
result of which it was thought depended the fate of all the 
Netherlands, and, perhaps, of all Christendom." 

Parma's tenacity, as well as genius, equalled anything 
ancient or modem. His bridge has been compared with the 
Rhine Bridge of Julius Caesar ; his resolution to maintain it 
was as worthy of the older Romans. " Tell your townsmen," 
said he to a spy whom he caught and sent back, " that the 
siege will never be abandoned, and that this bridge will be 
my sepulchre or my pathway into Antwerp." And yet, in 
the midst of his apparent determination, he had reason for 
despair from the parsimony of Philip. Philip could spend 
ducats to sustain the League of Guise, but he had little gold 
and no bowels for his gallant general and his starving spear- 
men. Never was a soldier more devoted to a monarch more 
exacting, than Parma to his master ; yet he told him some 
reproachful truths. " Money and men ! " these were his con- 
stant cries. 

***Tia necessary," said ho, "for your Majesty fully to comprehend that 
henceforth the enterprise is your own. I have done my work faithfully so far; 
it is now for your Majesty to take it thoroughly to heart 

** The million promised has arrived in hits and morsels, and with so many 
ceremonies that I haven't ten crowns at my disposal '* 
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His army, he reports, was diminished to a handfiil. Soon 
the million is all gone, and Parma '' can't go on a month 
longer." " Do not," he says, at another time, " forget us so 
utterly, leaving us to die of hunger :" his troops having 
nothing to subsist upon, '' save mU water and the dykes, and 
if the Lord does not grant a miracle, means, even if sent by 
your Majesty, will arrive too late." But Parma went on 
Lku« iJol«,-«, .pe™«»n in which .0 c«.o.i«d monk 
ever equalled him, while Philip pondered, — an operation in 
which he also was very expert, and by which he succeeded in 
saving ducats and sacrificing battalions. Nor had Philip the 
same excuse for parsimony as Elizabeth, the poor Sovereign 
of a petty realm. Mr. Motley should remember this more 
frequently and pertinaciously. She had no standing army, 
she da/red not incur debt, and her revenue was but slender 
in comparison with existing claims and the alarming contin- 
gencies drawing nearer and still nearer. There is more than 
Mr. Motley has said even for the disputation at Bome while 
Saguntum was perishing ; but all that can be said will not 
amount to an exculpation of the niggardly Queen. All her 
endeavours might not have prevented the fall of Antwerp ; 
but Antwerp was the gate of England — its outer gate, 
imquestionably ; yet she haggled with its warders till it 
had fisdlen into the hands of her remorseless enemy, who 
was himself too mean to pay for the cost, the inevitable cost, 
of its seizure. 

When the iyycXoj tu, with hair erect, rushed into the 
palace at Nonesuch, where Leicester was conferring with 
the Netherland envoys, the consternation was unbounded. 
Elizabeth had already sent Sir John Norris, one of six 
brothers, all " Chickens of Mars . . such a bunch of 
brethren for eminent achievement" as was never seen, a 
nest of Napiers in effect, " so great their states and stomachs 
that they often jostled with others ;" and now she was ready 
to send some four or five thousand more men, and possibly 
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to spare her favourite Leicester. Even the possibility as 
regarded Leicester ripened to a certainty, and in due time he 
went over, having mortgaged his own property for necessary 
expenses, which the Queen would not touch with her own 
little finger. "There was never gentleman nor general," 
said he, " so sent out as I am ; and if neither Queen nor 
Council are to help it, but leave men desperate, as I see men 
shall be, that inconvenience will follow which I trust in the 
Lord I shall be free of." If Elizabeth loved Leicester as a 
brother, or better than a brother, she loved money infi- 
nitely better than she loved him or anybody. " If I shall 
not," wrote the Earl to Walsingham, "have her gracious 
and princely support and supply, the lack will be to us, for 
the present, but the shame and dishonour will be hers ;" and 
with these parting words "he committed himself to the 
December seas." 

Leicester and his contingent fiilled fifty ships, and he went, 
attended " by the flower and chief gallants of England." Sir 
Philip Sydney had preceded him, to become Governor of 
Flushing, with respect to which Elizabeth had succeeded in 
enforcing her condition. The chief gallants included the 
Lords Sheffield, Willoughby, North, Burroughs ; Sir Gervasc 
Clifton, Sir William Russell, Sir Robert Sidney, and others, 
Leicester himself, a magnificent person, in splendid embroi- 
dery, was the supreme idol in the triumph which awaited 
them. " Everybody," said the chronicler of Utrecht, " is 
wondering at the great magnificence and splendour of his 
clothes." The Netherlanders had been accustomed to look 
up with worship to a plain man of kindly manners, in felt hat 
and bargeman's woollen jacket, whom they called " Father 
William." There was " an outward passage of inward great- 
ness" in the homely-clad Hollander, which nevertheless 
revealed his genius and singleness of purpose. The Nether- 
landers were less critical in Leicester's case, for they wished 
Elizabeth to become their sovereign, and they accepted him 
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eagerly in the capacity of her lord-lieutenant. Feasts and 
masques in his honour, illimitable piecrust, beautiful damsels 
with wax lights, Mars, Bellona, and the most distinguished of 
the Twelve Apostles, encountered him with a confusion of 
compliments, and turned his head. He is said so far to have 
forgotten himself as to declare in Delft that his family had — 
in the person of Lady Jane Grey, her father and brother — 
been unjustly deprived of the Crown of England — an indis- 
cretion which caused a shudder in all who heard him. " There 
was such a noise, both in Delft, Rotterdam, and Dort," said 
he, " in crying * God save the Queen ! ' as if she had been in 
Cheapside." " They will serve under me," he added, " with 
a better will than ever they served imder the Prince of 
Orange. Yet they loved him well, but they never hoped of 
the liberty of this country until now." 

His elation would have rendered it difficult for him to per- 
form a plain commission ; but his commission was rendered 
ambiguous by the jealousy and caution of his Royal mistress. 
She expected him to change the constitution of the States, to 
acquire supreme command over their forces and finance, and 
yet to disclaim a protectorate, still more a sovereignty. The 
Netherlands virtually accomplished her Majesty's desire in 
oflFering Leicester the name and place of absolute governor 
and general ; he received their oaths of fidelity, with powers 
of appointing to all offices, the control of the meetings of the 
States-General, and of all their forces by land and sea, when 
the suspicious perversity of Elizabeth took alarm at his title 
of " Excellency." She denied that she wished him to assume 
the absolute government, when all her requirements had 
directly implied as much, and she descended on him, as her 
wont was, when her proud susceptibilities were wounded. 

Then came a passage worthy of a Christmas extravaganza. 
Leicester sent over to Davison, that excellent but ill-used 
diplomatist, to deprecate the Royal wrath, and Davison 
pleaded faithfully, and with singular boldness. But before he 
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could arrive, he and his mission were prejudged. The wintry 
gales which lashed the North Sea and deferred his passage 
were as nothing to the tempest of wrath in the Royal interior 
of Greenwich. "The Queen had been swearing most fear- 
fully " ever since she read the news of her General's exalta- 
tion. No one was allowed to speak a word in extenuation of 
his offence. Burleigh was bid with a curse to hold his peace ; 
so he took to his bed, his lordship's gout confederating with 
his prudence, and sheltered himself from the peltings of the 
Royal storm beneath his coverlid. Clear Walsingham stood 
gallantly, but could gain no proper hearing. It was the 
accused who should have pleaded his own cause with the ter- 
magant Oriana. " Why, why did you not write yourself?" was 
the plaintive cry of all the earl's friends, from the highest to 
the humblest. " But write to her now," they exclaimed, " at 
any rate ; and above all, send her a present — a love giftJ' 
" Lay out two or three hundred crowns in some rare thing for 
a token to Her Majesty," said the politic Hatton. A diplo- 
matist who can dance is likely to know the sex. He had wit- 
nessed the consequences of the rumour that Leicester's countess 
was about to go over to him, " with coaches and side-saddles." 
Coaches and side-saddles— conflagration and wrath to come ! 
" Salvation itself was not able to save her," as Davison told 
Elizabeth to her face, " if these purposes continued ;" yet, con- 
tinue they did, imder the '' contempts" of the earl, aggravated 
by "coaches and side-saddles," imtil the letters of sweet Robin 
himself, with their soft flatteries, appeased her. Then a tem- 
pest of State and a chorus of afflicted citizens dwindled down 
to a warbling duet of two lovers. Clarissa Cambyses relented 
— ^but not till her despotic temper and hysterical coquetries 
had discredited Leicester in his mission as Her Majesty's 
lieutenant. 

A less manageable difficulty was placed in his way by her 
simultaneous negotiations with the enemy. She had issued 
an assuring manifesto to the Netherlanders, and yet she was 
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interchanging overtures and messages with Paxma. This 
was the source of infinite mischief, if Elizabeth was only 
temporising ; but if she really meant more, it amounted to 
treason to her allies, and to the cause of that liberty to which 
she had pledged her princely word. It is now dear that 
there was a peace party at the English Court, but in those 
days of covert diplomacy it was only suspected by a few 
shrewd persons, and their folly was only folly penetrated and 
controlled by Walsingham. Thus, Burleigh, Hatton, and 
Croft wore countenancing the goings to and fro of certain 
messengers from Parma to Elizabeth, and Champagny was 
giving out in the Netherlands mysterious hints that the 
King of Spain could have peace with England whenever he 
wished it. " Whatsoever speeches be blown abroad of parleys 
of peace," wrote Burleigh and Co. to Leicester, who was 
naturally alarmed, "all will be but smoke — yesk, fire will 
follow." Nevertheless, a secret emissary made his appearance 
at Greenwich, and had audience of the Queen's Ministers ; 
and, practically speaking, there was debate as to who was to 
make, the first definite overture. Through the winter and 
spring of 1586 the Queen "lent her ear" to the instilment 
of these mischievous illusions, devised by Philip and by 
Parmaw It is certain that Philip, with approving conscience, 
was simulating an inclination for peace, while he was sur- 
reptitiously making his preparations for invasion. It is not 
quite so certain what Elizabeth meant, though Parma en- 
couraged his master with some compromising inferences 
as to the influence of the peace party in her secret councils. 
But there is no doubt that the rumours he discreetly spread 
to this effect roused the suspicions of the States, sowed dis- 
sensions between them and Leicester, and paralyzed at a 
critical moment, when his own position was barely tenable, 
their intended and indispensable concert against their mortal 
foe. 
It is necessary to consider acta in this labyrinth of con- 
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tradictions, where the truest rarely deviated into perfect 
sincerity. Parma himself drew Philips attention to the 
fact that Burleigh and his party had evidently been doing 
everything in their power to obstruct Leicester in the Nether- 
lands ; and it is true that the army of Leicester and the cai'e 
had of it at home justified Parma's inference, for it was a 
national scandal. Its proportion of scum and refuse was 
even then remarkable. Warts, Mouldys, BuUcalfs, Bardolph, 
Nym, and Pistol mustered here, if anywhere, under the eye 
of Shakspcai-e. "They are so unskilful," said Quartermaster 
Digges, " that if they should be carried to the field no better 
trained than yet they are, they would prove much more 
dangerous to their own leaders and companies than any 
ways serviceable on their enemies." ..." I doubt not," he 
adds, " the flower of the pressed English bands are gone, and 
the remnant supplied with such paddy persona as commonly, 
in voluntary procurements, men are glad to accept." These 
paddy persons — ^which was more disgi-aceful — were practically 
abandoned of their Sovereign. " There caine no penny of 
treasure over since my coming here," says Leicester, in March, 
1586. The soldiers "cannot get a penny; their credit is 
spent ;" in fact, they become bare-foot beggars in the country 
they were come to save ; " tliey perish*' says Leicester, " for 

want of victuals and clothing in great numbers The 

whole are ready to mutiny There was no soldier yet 

able to buy himself a pair of hose," said the Earl, who was 
peculiarly sensitive to outward appearances ; " and it is too, 
too great shame to see how they go, and it hills their hearts 
to sIlow themselves among men!' And so the Chronicle reads 
on. Shoeless, shivering, stai-ving vagabonds, "ragged and 
torn like rogues — ^pity to see them," who so fiightened a 
reinforcement which reached them that half the latter ran 
away — (" Our old ragged rogues here have so discouraged 
our new men," said Leicester, "that out of 1100 freshly 
arrived, 600 ran away in two days, and some of these pre- 
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ferred hanging to further service ") — ^these poor naked, dying 
vagrants — ^there is lurking fire in the thought — nevertheless 
gave the superb Spaniards a touch of their English quality. 
Quartermaster Digges, however, had to report in March that 
most part of those that came over in August and September 
were "more than half wasted, dead and gone, and many 
of the remainder, sick, lame, and shrewdly enfeebled, fitter 
to be relieved at home in hospitals than to take Her Majesty's 
pay here for soldiers . . great numbers of them be paid wWi 
earth in their graves,'* Such were the mercies of the War- 
office in the days of Elizabeth. We are not quoting the 
words of a Crimean correspondent, but we naturally have 
him in our thoughts when, three centuries back, with an 
Armada imminent and our all at stake, Balaklava and the 
plateau of Sebastopol were anticipated. 

Had Leicester been a match for Parma, thus hampered he 
was helpless. The jealousy, the ambiguous policy, and the 
shameless thrift of Elizabeth had prepared for him the cer- 
tainty of some humiliation. But his own temper involved 
him in contests rather with his allies than with his enemies, 
bringing their common cause into an extreme jeopardy, from 
which it was rescued by a happy accident. Yet not by acci- 
dent only, or by accident chiefly. At the very date of this 
English impotence in the Netherlands a Devonshire captain 
was sailing the seas, grappling with Spanish treasure-ships 
and sacking the cities of Spain in the New World. Leicester 
had discernment enough to see his true historic value. 
" That," said he, " is the string that touches the King indeed." 
He had learnt that in the Netherlands " they esteem no more 
of Philip's power by sea than I do of six fisher boats off Rye J* 
Walsingham had discovered the truth long ago ; but, as 
Philip was wont to say on his side, " With time and myself 
there are two of us." The patient old letter-writer was 
receiving consolation from the submission of Flanders and 
the desolation of Antwerp and its sister cities. Wolves were 
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infesting the surrounding pastures, and a woree species than 
wolves had supplanted the exiles from those once rich and 
populous marts. The eye of Philip fixed on one incident of 
the universal gloom, and grew brighter. The ecclesiastics 
assured Parma that, notwithstanding the frightful diminution 
in the population of the city, they had confessed and absolved 
more persons that Easter than they had ever done since the 
commencement of the revolt "You cannot imagine my 
satisfaction,'* wrote the devout penman, " at the news you 
give me concerning last Easter.'' 

His satisfaction, happily, was liable to some abatement. 
The English in theNetherlands proved their mettle imder the 
sternest and saddest discouragements. The States, besides 
the Northern Provinces, retained the command of the coasts 
and of the mouths of the rivers which hold the Netherland 
territory in their coils. Higher up, along their banks, the 
strong places were alternately in the hands of the Spaniards 
and the Patriots. If Antwerp with the other Scheldt cities 
had fallen into the power of Parma, Flushing, which con- 
trolled them all, was held by Philip Sidney. The seaboard 
was preserved for liberty; while the Spanish canker was 
eating the interior, reducing and devastating the seats of 
ancient opulence, and occupying the fortresses of the Freedom 
now developing. 

In order to command the Meuse, the natural moat of Bra- 
bant, Parma invested Grave, " the strongest town in all the 
Low Countries," said Leicester, " though but a Uttle one." 
Early, therefore, in Easter of 1586, Leicester despatched 3000 
men, under Hohenlo and Sir John Norris, to relieve it at all 
hazards ; and the English, with their allies, did relieve it, 
encountering 3000 Spaniards at push of pike on the river's 
bank, and ascertaining by the result that they had pushed 
much the hardest. Leicester conceived that the Prince of 
Parma was " appalled " in consequence, but the latter was 
soon at Grave again with greater forces, and battering it, as 
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North described him, " like a Prince " as he was. Its craven 
Flemish governor surrendered it without necessity, and so 
rendered Parma master not only of Grave^ but of the Mouse. 
Leicester insisted that the Flemish governor should be forth- 
with executed, and executed he was. This was one of the 
very few acts of his own governorship which was entirely 
satis&ctory. Parma next reduced Neusz on the Rhine, after 
some interchanges of barbarities worthy the times and prece- 
dents of Alva, while Leicester desiring to relieve it, was 
obliged from want of harmony, and also from sheer want of 
money, to desist from his intent. Axel, on the other hand, 
was surprised by Maurice of Nassau and Philip Sidney, which, 
wrote Thomas Cecil to his father, " hath made us somewhat 
to lift up our heads," he having previously told that important 
old worthy that such was the confusion in the patriot camp, 
that he thought they " should make shipwreck of the cause 
this summer." Sidney's promotion thereupon to the colonelcy 
of the Zeeland regiment was begrudged by the Hollanders, and 
disliked even by Elizabeth, probably because he reproached 
her manfully for her niggardliness to her English troop. He 
himself spent all his means in order to relieve their neces- 
sities, and he was about to spend his priceless life-blood in 
the attempt of Leicester upon Zutphen. 

The siege of Zutphen was the Earl's alternative for an 
attack upon Parma, to which he ascertained that his forces 
were inadequate. On his way the Earl reduced Doesburg, 
but Zutphen was required also, to give the patriots the com- 
mand of the Yssel, driven, as they had been, from the Mouse 
and the Rhine. Parma was preparing a strong relief for the 
leaguered city, when the English determined to intercept, the 
convoy. Li a thick fog, on a chill autumn morning, less than 
six hundred Englishmen awaited the coming of nearly three 
thousand Spaniards and Italians. To '* impeach " a convoy 
of wheat and barley, butter, cheese and beef, they were there 
posted, and some fifty of these six hundred were noble 
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and knightly volunteers, whose names sound like the roll-call 
for some chivalrous tournament. It seemed an incredible 
extmvagance to send such a handful of heroes against a small 
army, but the exploits, and even the dialogue of that niatLvais 
quart dlieure, proved them one and all equal to the epic 
emergency. Sidney threw oflf his cuishes, to emulate Pelham, 
and in the last charge received his death-wound in his 
unprotected thigh. " Oh, noble Sir Philip," cried Sir William 
Russell, " never did man obtain hurt so honourably, or serve 
so valiantly as you." As Sidney, in his mortal agony, was 
struggling towards the entrenchments, the wounded English 
soldier, " who had eaten his last at the same feast," looked 
up wistfully to the coveted waterflask, illustrious in story. 
" When bleeding Sydney from the cup retired," the very 
autumn fog was radiated by a day-beam of Christian chivalry, 
and human nature was advantaged for ever by the memory 
of that one action.* 

" I think I may call it," said Leicester, " the most notable 
encounter that hath been in our age, and it will remain to 
posterity famous." It was a gentle7nan*8 battle, one of the 
last of its kind, and, long after this, Spaniai-ds and Nether- 
landers were wont to compare their hottest actions with the 
hotter fight at Zutphen. This eminent nneUe had no other 
result, for Zutphen was relieved, though Leicester acquired a 
fortress of great importance in its near vicinity. This also 
was a tiiumph of " the flower and chief gallants." Edward 
Stanley, leading at a breach, grasped the pike of a Spanish 
soldier, and, slipping on the crumbling deh^is, allowed his 
adversary to lift him from the ground. Then, assisting himself 
with his feet against the wall, in the sight of the whole 
English army, he clambered quite over the parapet, and 
dashed, sword in hand, among the defenders of the fort. By 



• It is lifTcatly to "be regretted, as firmatory evidonco of a story so 
an Eilinburgh reviewer has remarked, dear to iw, and which nevertheless 
tliat Mr. Motley has found no con- wo accept as otherwise autiienticated. 
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a miracle he escaped a hundred deaths, and was knighted on 
the spot by Leicester. " Since I was born, I did never see 
any man behave himself as he did," said the Earl. " I shall 
never forget it, if I hve a thousand years, and he shall have a 
part of my hving for it as long as I live." 

K heroic valour could have redeemed a pernicious guidance, 
or compensated for a reckless parsimony, these poor Gallants 
and their tattered Warts and Mouldys might have triumphed 
even yet. But Elizabeth had embarrassed Leicester, and 
Leicester had fallen out with the States. Together they 
stood Parma in the stead of many thousand men, and so 
yielded to him the currents " of the Meuse and Rhine." 
Leicester was speedily embroiled with the leading Nether- 
landers, by espousing the cause of the strict Calvinist party 
against the latter, who were the accepted, the consistent, and 
resolute advocates of toleration. At firat he was for " winning" 
the yoimg Maurice of Nassau ; he esteemed Hohenlo " a 
right Almajm, .... a wise, gallant gentleman." The 
Netherlanders were " big fellows," and Olden Bamevclt was 
one of the biggest ; Paul Buys was " in ability above all 
men " — " No man hath ever sought a man," said the Earl, 
" as I have sought P. B." What with Leicester's arrogance 
and want of tenderness for their internal difficulties, and 
especially from their distrust of Elizabeth's traffickings for 
peace, and suspicious dread of the consequences to themselves, 
this early concord was soon changed into the bitterest recrimi- 
nations. Leicester, affluent in vituperative epithets, exhausted 
them all upon Paul Buys, and threatened to execute him, as 
he had executed the Governor of Grave. " You shall 
hear that Mr. P. B. shall follow," said he. Hohenlo had 
" grown solemn ;" Maurice of Nassau was more silent than 
William his father ; and the Earl was resolute not to be put 
down by bakers, brewers and hired advocates. The hired 
advocates, &c., had, nevertheless, some valid reasons for their 
change of countenance, in the following letter, which Mr. Motley 

M 
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has extracted from our own State Paper Office : — " I hope," 
wrote the Earl to Elizabeth, " to get into my hands three or 
four most principal places in North Holland, which will be 
such a strength and assurance to your Majesty, as you shall 
see you shall both rule these men, and make war or peace as 
you list, always provided — whatsoever you hear or is — part 
not with the Brill ; and, having these places in your hands, 
whatsoever should chance to these countries, your Majesty, I 
will warrant sure enough to make what peace you will, in an 
hour, and to have your debts and charges readily answered." 
It was while Leicester was writing in this strain to his 
temporising Queen that he was angry with Mr. P. B. for 
daring to suspect him of treachery. 

And besides his especial nightmare — Mr. P. B. — ^Leicester 
had a quarrel with all the Napiers of his day — the Norris 
family. He accused the Treasurer Norris of peculation ; he 
swore he would hang Sir John ; he was embarrassed by a 
quarrel between Edward Norris and Hohenlo, which grew 
out of a drinking bout previous to the battle of Zutphen, and 
which, as compared with that transcendant battlepiece, was 
like a drinking quarrel of the boors of Ostade. Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was present, threw his arms around Hohenlo to 
stay his uplifted dagger. There is always some such func- 
tionary in these Dutch squabbles, but we hardly looked to 
find his precedent in that bright chivalric presence. In the 
meantime, Drake, returned from his voyage to the Spanish 
Main, on which " depended the life and death of the cause," 
according to Walsingham's judgment, was over in the 
Netherlands sounding the Dutch skippers as to the feasi- 
bility of "singeing Philip's beard," — in other words, of 
burning his galleons in his harbours. He also must have 
interested the Netherlanders by his personal adornments, for 
on the sleeves of his doublet was the image of a small ship 
on a terrestrial globe, curiously and many times embroidered. 
But he made way with his Dutch acquaintances on very 
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different grounds ; while Leicester, disgusted with his dubious 
position, made an excuse of the meeting of parliament to 
retire and solace himself in England. 

Had he resigned his government avowedly, had he bound 
himself to return, in either case the worst results had been 
averted. But he lefb the reins floating on the necks of a 
people who mistrusted him, and yet he retained his pre- 
tensions to govern them. The year of expectation — 1687 — 
had come, and Leicester's conduct was calculated to paralyse 
our Dutch allies on the very brink of the critical shock. He 
had been cherishing factions — Calvinists, Democrats — and 
he had lefb these free to work incalculable mischief. He had 
promoted his own especial partisans, and, during his absence, 
these proved to be shameless, unequivocal traitors. Sir 
William Stanley — ^not he, who made his spring-board of the 
enemy^s spear, but a sickly, secretive, Jesuitical sneak, 
appointed Governor of Deventer, handed over that important 
city to Tassis. Roland York, with equal treason, surrendered 
Gelder to Parma. They were the only gentlemen, who on 
this occasion sullied the honour of England, but they were 
sufficient to raise a howl of execration against our good faith. 
Their treason cheered Parma's heart, for they aggravated the 
suspicions of the Netherlanders, and cast natural odium on 
the English contingent. At the same time, as if to inculpate 
the Queen in this treachery to their common cause, in five 
months not one penny was sent by her to her troops. Wilkes, 
an honest n^otiator, "pawned his own carcass," as he 
strenuously expressed it, to procure the starving troopers 
about thirty shillings a man ; while the tone of the States 
mounted to the height of indignant remonstrance, and sub- 
stantially to the appointment, of their own right, of Maurice 
of Nassau to replace Leicester. 

Leicester, refreshing himself in the "blessed beams" of 
the antiquated luminary he pretended to worship, was aroused 
from his reflections on the Babington conspiracy and the trial 

M 2 
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of the Queen of Scots, then pending, by the approach of the 
Netherland envoys to remonstrate with his mistress. Eliza- 
beth was at this moment enacting the horrible masquerade 
which made Burghley "weary of his miserable life," and 
Walsingham desirous to be " in Basle " or anywhere but in 
her intolerable presence. The Netherlanders found her in 
this mood, and, raising the question of subsidies, drew upon 
themselves a flood of invective, in which truth counted for a 
scanty driblet. While the envoys made what head they 
could against this violent douche, came the news of the 
Deventer and Guelder treasons, and a letter from the States, 
which descended like a bombshell in the midst of Elizabeth s 
council chamber. She resented its accusations against 
Leicester with the same furious unreason. She swore he 
should not return; then she agreed that he should; then 
Buckhurst should go to expostulate, while Leicester took the 
waters at Bath. Delay was the worst specific that could be 
adopted, while transports were loading in Cadiz and Lisbon, 
reiters levying in Germany, pikemen and musqueteers in 
Spain and Italy, and while the patient letter-writer was 
busier than ever in his quiet little closet. But delay was 
significant of a desire for peace, and Elizabeth dreamt of 
peace even yet, with an absolute infatuation. 

Buckhurst came to such understanding with the States as 
he was able, for he was loyal and sincere ; but his principal 
difficulties came from his angry and vindictive mistress. In 
view of the chances she was throwing away he was prompted 
" earnestly to speak, write, and weep unto }t£r,'* lest they 
should be " utterly lost, lo, never, never more to be recovered 
again." In his eloquent despair he composed exquisite Col- 
lects for her speedy illumination. He pressed her with pithy 
sentences. "There was never peace well made without a 
mighty war preceding, and always the sword in hand is the 
best pen to write the conditions of peace." " Unlock all 
your coffers," said he, " while you can call your gold 
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your own." Elizabeth did send over her Leicester a second 
time with 3000. fresh infantry and a poor £30,000, but 
too late to save Sluys from Parma, who reduced it in his best 
manner ; or rather Leicester made a feeble efifort to raise the 
siege, and retired. He was more effective in counteracting 
the good offices of Buckhurst with the States, and disgracing 
those who had done service to England in his absence. For 
a few months he renewed his attempt to govern the Pro- 
vinces, but the substance of his endeavour was a long alter- 
cation respecting the powers which he had never any title to 
retain, which he was too feeble to exercise, and too petulant 
to relinquish. 

In the winter and spring of the same year, 1587, the 
Devonshire skipper was at his promised pastime of singeing 
Philip's beard. England was instinctively arming in the 
person of Drake and his compeers, and sallying out with the 
flag of the Protestant mutiny to the fore. The Queen 
despatched orders to stay his hand, but he discreetly out- 
sailed them. He singed 10,000 tons of shipping — 150 ves- 
sels — in Cadiz harbour, for two nights and a day working 
without intermission at his task of unloading, rifling, scut- 
tUng, sinking, and burning PhiUp's transports. From the 
merry blaze and miscellaneous ruin there he passed on to 
Lisbon, and destroyed 100 vessels more. The Lord High 
Admiral, Santa Cruz, looked on in bilious indignation, but 
without the power to save a single ship. Drake picked up 
the San Felipe, a rich prize, as a final trophy, and sailed 
away to England to report the preparations of Spain. " There 
will be 40,000 men under weigh ere long," he said, " well 
equipped and provisioned." He was thankful to God that, 
" although it be little," we have " made a beginning on the 
coast of Spain." A beffinning certainly not imworthy of 
"that Draak," as Parma called him, the most disturbing 
element in Philip's calculations. Yet the modest old " sea 
dog," wagging his tail for a crust of praise after pinning the 
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sea monster, had to content himself with kicks and scowls 
from his Royal mistress. For Elizabeth was now the dear 
Mend of Alexander Famese, and in amicable correspondence 
with his Royal master, trafficking hard for a peace, which was 
more than ever an absurdity. 

She was not intending to sacrifice the religious interests of 
the Netherlands ; she wanted terms for them as well as for 
herself; but, with this limitation, she was ready to trust the 
tender mercies of those incomparable liars, Philip and Parma. 
Parma was regularly made cognisant of Philip's preparations ; 
he was steadily himself furthering them ; it was even under- 
stood between them that nothing, no peace nor negotiations 
for peace, should divert them from the purpose of invading 
England ; yet they lied to Elizabeth with a reckless fervour 
of unflinching mendacity, which it would be difficult to 
parallel in any age. Parma professed himself incapahle of 
spinning out these negotiations for peace, or of deceiving Her 
Majesty by ambiguous words ; he was " so full of sincerity 
himself ;" he felt " a hatred for steel, fire, and blood." Yet 
he was following the injunctions of Philip to " make use of 
the negotiations for peace for this one purpose, and no more, 
and to do the business, like the Tnan you are!* So com- 
pletely did these confederates unmask themselves to each 
other in these and similar passages, that it is marvellous that 
any trust in each other should remain. The sole object of 
treating was to take the English unawares. " And, therefore, 
do you guide them to this end," said the King with pious 
unction, " which is what you owe to God, in whose service I 
have engaged in this enterprise, and to whom I have dedi- 
cated the whole." At the same time Philip was sanguine 
even to puerility, urging Parma to ci'oss the Channel in mid- 
winter without waiting for the big Armada, forgetting that 
the water communication was in the hands of the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders, and forgetting also to supply him with the 
requisite funds. With this perilous complication — ^Philip 
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investing millions in his monster fleet, fomenting troubles in 
France to keep her preoccupied, expecting vain things of 
Parma, who was nevertheless working miracles, while Eliza- 
beth and her Council, Walsingham apart, were credulously 
hopeful of peace and the dupes of Parma's intense dissimula- 
tion, the year 1588 opened, the year of all years for expectant 
England. 

In the very crisis of our peril, when, as Walsingham had 
learnt from Demosthenes, the only citadel against a tyi*ant 
and conqueror was distrust, the guardians of England were 
preparing a simple Arcadian procession to the very mouth of 
the mine which Philip was about to spring. Black night had 
descended on the Netherlands when Leicester departed, shak- 
ing the dust from his feet, and leaving behind him a feud 
between his partisans and those of the States, which broke 
out speedily into civil war. In the height of this confusion, 
Elizabeth, persisting in her delusion, sent over her peace com- 
missioners to the Prince of Parma. They are hai^dly worth 
naming, except in connection with their several experiences, 
as they were shorn successively by that superb performer. In 
the first instance Parma's Commissioners brought to Ostend 
in their train a distinguished engineer, disguised as a valet, 
who took this opportunity of examining the fortifications, 
under their noses. Then two of them — Robert Cecil and 
Valentine Dale — ^rode to Ghent, to probe the Prince, through 
a country so harried, that they had half a red herring between 
them for luncheon, and supped afterwards upon a single 
orange. Parma was daily expecting intelligence of the 
sailing of the Aimada. Philip, on his part, supposed Parma 
to be already in England, while Parma was contriving these 
diplomatic interchanges. As Cecil passed through Parma's 
antechamber, Su' William Stanley, the traitor of Deventer, 
when Cecil looked him in the face, pulled his hat over his 
eyes. " 'Twas well he did so," said that yoimg gentleman, 
''for his taking it off would hardly have cost me mine." 
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Parma himself was fervent in his aspirations for peace, while 
he had letters from Philip in his cabinet, which it is startling 
to read by the side of his profuse and ardent protestations. 
His difficulty seemed only as to the place where the treaty 
should be discussed, and, while this was in debate, Cecil went 
for a little tour in Flanders, taking pensive note of the ruin 
wrought there, and of the extraordinary number of gibbets, 
fully garnished, on the highways. As for exchanging powers, 
Parma professed himself to be quite prepared, though, at the 
very time he was receiving Cecil at Ghent he was writing to 
Philip to send them. "For, unless the Ai^mada arrives 
soon" he observed, " it will be indispensable for me to have 
them, in order to keep the negotiation alive." After a further 
three weeks, the English Commissioners becoming impatient, 
sent a tedious rhetorical old gentleman, named Dr. Rogers, to 
Parma at Ghent, to whom, as he was just the time-consumer 
for Alexander's purpose, the Prince displayed his superlative 
talents as a light comedian. Thus he found it difficult to 
suppress his feelings at the Doctor's eloquence, of which the 
wind and volume were highly scholastic. " I can assure your 
Majesty," said Rogers, " that his eyes — he has a very large 
eye — were moistened. Sometimes they were thrown upward 
to Heaven, sometimes they were fixed full upon me, some- 
times they were cast downward, well declaring how his heart 
was affected." Honest Rogers thought it necessary to miti- 
gate the effect of his rhetoric, and to assure his Highness 
that it was, after all, only he, Doctor Rogers, and not the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Queen's Most Serene Majesty, 
who was exciting all this emotion. In reply, Parma paid the 
doctor the most seductive compliments. " He said that my 
divisions and subdivisions were perfectly in his remembrance ;" 
but he neither proffered his commission nor would agree to 
meet at Ostend. " Signer Ruggieri," said he, amid much 
else, " the glory of God, the honour of both their Majesties, 
and the good of these countries, with the stay of the effusion 
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of Christian blood, force me to peace." He protested on Hie 
honour of a gentleman that he had not hinted at a possible 
attempt by the King of Spain's forces against the Queen, and 
he declared " really and truly " (which two words he said 
in Spanish) that " he knew twt of any intention of the King 
of Spain against Her Majesty (w her realms^ He allowed 
that something was meditated " against that Draak," but " I 
repeat," said he, "that I have never heard of any design 
against Her Majesty or against England." As the conference 
went on, he gave way, even to yielding the place of meeting. 
His Highness, pressed by Rogers, could hold out no longer ; but 
suddenly catching the doctor in his arms, and hugging him " in 
most honourable and amiable manner," he cried, "Be contented, 
be cheerful, rfiy Lord Ambassador, you shall be satisfied on this 
point also." Whereupon Doctor Rogers went back congratu- 
lating himself on the triumph of his eloquence and adroitness, 
and despatched the most glowing account of his proceedings 
to Elizabeth. Parma, on his side, made his report to the old 
schemer of the Escorial, and his letter remains to this day 
among the archives of Simancas. " To quiet him (Rogera) 
and to consume time/' said he, " I have promised that Presi- 
dent Richardot shall go and try to satisfy them. Thus tvx> 
or three weeks more will be wasted. But at last the time will 
come for exhibiting the powei'S. They ai*e very anxious to 
see mine ; and when at last they have none, I fear they will 
break off the negotiations." 

In the meantime hares and phetusants, replied to by barrels 
of oysters, were substituted for protocols, until the English, 
again becoming restive, sent off Mr. Commissioner Croft to 
Bruges, " a weak old man of 70," as Parma described him, 
and who returned as successful and jubilant as Signer 
Ruggieri. At last, early in May, the Commissioners met 
on the sands near Ostend. They flourished trumpets, they 
eat oysters, but they transacted no business ; for bs yet there 
was no commission to Parma from Philip. The disguised 
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engineer repeated his inspection of the fortifications, under 
the pretence of shooting at the Ostend rabbits, and he was 
accompanied by Famese himself, also disguised os a servant. 
Philip gently rebuked his nephew for incurring this risk, but 
he was in ecstasy with the Prince's ingenious duplicity. " I 
see you imderstand me thoroughly," he said. " Keep the 
negotiation alive till my Armada appears, and then carry 
out my determination, and replant the Catholic religion on 
the soil of England." 

After three months had been thus consumed. Dr. Dale was 
sent to Bruges, and as the commission had just arrived in 
time, it was now shown to him. " You have done very 
well," said Philip to Parma, " but that commission is on no 
accoimt to be used, eoccept for show. You know my mind 
thoroughly." A further month elapsed, and the Commis- 
sioners came together at Bourbourg on the 6th of June, 
when great was the triumph of Dr. Dale, because his adver- 
saries' Latin was full of barbarisms and blunders, at which a 
schoolboy would have blushed. An English fleet under Lord 
Henry Seymour appeared unexpectedly in the offing, and 
fired a salute. But the complimentary thunder was answered 
the next day by a " quintuplication " in worse Latin than 
ever, presented to Dr. Dale and his colleagues. In this 
way the whole month of June was consumed. Dale, with 
the true pride of a protocol-maker, boasting that "our 
postulates do trouble the King's Commissioners very much, 
and do bring them to despair." On the contrary, Parma's 
Commissioners were delighted with Dale's postulates. He and 
his colleagues had been postulating five months to their 
intense satisfaction, and they went on postulating up to the 
very last days of the month of July. Among other things 
they succeeded in obtaining the stoutest denials from Parma 
that he had ever seen or heard of Cardinal Allen's book 
against Elizabeth, when he had letters from Philip at that 
very moment lying in his cabinet, thanking him for having 
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had it translated at Antwerp. Dr. Dale could not resist the 
temptation of making a protocol, and promised one for the 
next day. Even on the 2nd of August his colleague Croft 
was assuring Lord Burghley of the King^s sincerity ; for that 
*' discretion and experience induced him (the Envoy) to 
think that, besides the reverent opinion to be had of princes' 
oaths, and the general incommodity which will come by the 
contrary, Qod had so balanced princes' powers in that age 
as they rather desired to assure themselves at home than 
with danger to invade their neighbours." So late as the 
middle of July better men than Croft — ^Longl^, Stafford, 
and Walsingham, were beginning to discard their appre- 
hensions ; but poor Croft believed in postulates and protocols 
up to the 2nd of August. On that very day it hardly required 
a miracle to waft him the sound of a reply, which to a diplo- 
matist of his discretion and experience must have sounded 
as a very frivolous irregularity. On that very day, between 
Portland Bill and St. Alban's Head, two great fleets were 
interchanging broadsides, and this was already the third day 
of the running fight to which England had rushed at one 
bound, when she beheld the Armada sweeping up the English 
Channel 

Such protocols and postulates, such quill-driving and 
oratory, were the preludes which brought the great peril 
to our shores. This is a true revelation and an eternal 
warning. What were the preparations of England to resist 
40,000 trained soldiers, if they had passed our outer wall of 
Drakes and Frobishers ? The question is one of the most 
suggestive — one even which concerns us most of all the ques- 
tions which can be answered by mere history. An army had 
been enrolled — ^that is to say, on paper — of 86,016 foot and 
13,831 cavalry. Only 48,000 of these were set down, even on 
paper, as trained ; and what this training amounted to we shall 
see very shortly. Leicester was to be commander-in-chief; 
Leicester was to measure himself with Parma. Nominally 
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his army was to consist of nearly 30,000 men ; Lord Cham- 
berlain Hundsdon was to protect the Queen's person with 
another army of 36,000 ; and the lord-lieutenant of each 
county was to do his best with the militia. Stanley, he of 
Zutphen, inspected some of the latter, and found that as yet 
they had not been trained one day. The canker of a long 
peace had destroyed the inclination for soldiering. " For our 
long quietness, which it hath pleased Gk)d to send us," said 
Stanley, " they think their money very ill-bestowed which 
they expend on armour or weapon, for that they be in hope 
they shall never have occasion to use it, so that they may 
pass muster, as they have done heretofore. I want greatly 
powder, for there is little or none at all." According to the 
generally-accepted statement of the Chroniclers, there were 
75,000 men of some kind or capacity under arms ; men who 
were at least equal to push of pike, in hearty tumultuous 
fashion. The feudal lords made spirited oflFers ; the Tilbury 
pageant is familiar ; — ^let us look steadily at this imposing 
muster and see what it all amounted to. 

The Armada, teased, bullied, and hunted up the Channel, 
had arrived in Calais Roads on Saturday, the 6th of August. 
The weather was not unfavourable ; the sea was smooth ; and 
if a Spanish army had ever landed in England at all, that event, 
as Mr. Motley reasonably opines, would have occurred on Sun- 
day, the 7th. For aught that Leicester or Burleigh or Elizabeth 
knew at the time, the army of Famese might on Monday have 
been marching upon London. Now, on that Monday morning 
the army of Lord Hundsdon was not assembled at all, and 
Leicester, with but 4,000 men under his command, was just 
commencing his camp at Tilbury. The glorious apparition 
of the great Queen on her white palfrey did not utter its 
magnificent burst of patriotic eloquence till eleven days after- 
wards. When Elizabeth pranced at Tilbury the great Armada 
had been for a week "dashing itself against the clifis of 
Norway and the Faroes, on its forlorn retreat to Spain." 
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Leicester seems really to have put a brave face on the 
difficulty, which he did not, however, conceal from Walsing- 
ham. His four thousand had arrived, and " they be as for- 
ward men and as willing to meet the enemy as I ever saw," 
said he ; but he could not commend the commissariat. 
" Some want the captains showed," he observed, " for these 
men arrived without one meal of victuals, so tliat on their 
arrival they had 7iot oiie bai^rel of beer nor loaf of bread — 
enough after twenty miles march to have discouraged them 
and brought them to mutiny." Such are " the dilatory wants 
you shall find in all sudden hurley-burleys." Where to find 
his men, however — beer and bread being the second question 
— was his leading perplexity. " If it be five days to gather 
these countrymen, judge what it will be to look in that space 
for those that dwell forty, fifty, sixty miles oflF." Two days 
ago he invited victuallers to come in ; — " there is not one 
victualler come in to this hour." Norris and Williams had 
hurried to Dover on the news of Medina Sidonia's approach ; 
and Leicester, beginning his intrenchments, was indignant, 
with good reason, that they had not yet returned. " I am 
here Cook, Caterer, and Huntsman," said he ; his lieutenants 
were ill-using him ; " if you saw how weakly I am assisted 
you would be sorry to think that we here should be the front 
against the enemy, that is so mighty, if he should land here." 
He was not complimentary to the Royal Artillery Company, 
" for your Londoners," he said, " I see their service will be 
littley except they have their own captains, and having them 
I look for none at all by them, when we shall meet the 
enemy." Such training as could be had on the spot was 
endeavoured by Sir John Smith ; but it appears that " he 
entered into such strange cries for ordering of men, and for 
the fight with the weapon, as made me think," says Leicester, 
*'he was not well, God forbid he should have charge of 
men that knoweth so little as I dare pronounce that he doth." 
At the same time he was exhorting the Queen " it is more 
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than time your army were gathered and about you . . . 
there is no dalliance at such a time, nor with such an enemy 
. • . So soon as your army is assembled, let them hy and 
by be exercised, every man to know his weapon." All other 
things " should be prepared in readiness for your army, as if 
they should march upon a day's warning, especially carriages, 
and a conmiissary of victuals, and a master of ordnance." 
Such suggestions would not have seemed premature had they 
been made six months before, but, oflFered in August, they 
sound portentous of all possible calamities, when the Armada 
was at that very instant barely one hundred miles distant 
from London.* 

Grant Elizabeth her lion heart and her glorious fortune, her 
tact upon some occasions, and her heroic tenacity, — ^the fact 
is, she failed in the higher qualities of kingship. She was 
the dupe of Parma and Philip, and the Armada was a sur- 
prise^ — a surprise after its long desultory preparation, and 
after all the warnings of her sagest councillors. She was the 
victim of her own false economies in the first instance, then 
of the peace party, who encouraged her notorious weakness. 



* A cmious confirmation of Mr. 
Motley's views as to the inefficiency 
of the muster at Tilbury came to 
light, or was rather revived by tlie 
publication of the fifth and last vo- 
lume of Lord Macaulay's History. 
The historian had come to the con- 
troversy as to the necessity of a stand- 
ing army under William the Third, 
wmch supervened shortly after the 
Peace of Rysninck, and in the famous 
"Balancing Letter" of Lord Somers, 
A contribution to the discussion, he 
found the anecdote, which is so im- 
portant to the case of Mr. Motley. 
The story cited by Somers is as fol- 
lows : — " There was a tradition of the 
De Veres that when the famous cajptain 
of their name and race, after acquiring 
much experience in the Netherlands, 
had been simimoned back to England 
by Elizabeth,- in the crisis of the Ar- 
mada peril, he rode with her along 
the ranks of her shouting Volunteers. 



She asked him what he thought of the 
army. * It is,* he said, * a brave army.* 
There was something in his tone or 
manner which showed that he meant 
more than his words expressed. The 
Queen insisted on his speaking out 
* Madam,* he said, * your Grac«*s army 
is brave indeed. I have not in the 
world the name of a coward ; and yet 
I am the greatest coward here. All 
these fine lellows are pra}ing that the 
enemy mav land, and that there may 
be a battle ; and I, who know the 
enemy well, cannot think of such a 
battle without dismay.*' These were 
the words of that De Ver© of whom 
Mr. Motley, in a further volume, was 
about to tell us the glorious exploits, 
when the troubles of his own country 
interrupted his work, and engrossed 
his thoughts in struggles which con- 
cern him more nearly than those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 
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Burleigh had a store of pithy apophthegms, for which he knew 
he coidd always find sympathy in the Queen's breast, and with 
which he could answer the demands of admii*als and generals. 
" To spend in time convenient is wisdom ;" " to continue 
charges without needful cause bringeth repentance ;" *' to hold 
on charges, without knowledge of the certainty thereof and of 
means how to support them, is lack of wisdom" ; and so on. 
When the Armada did come, had Burleigh retired to his bed, 
as he did on a far less serious occasion, he could have nodded 
there to more sensible purpose, after some still more discreet 
person had taken away his candle. 

" Security," as the Lord Admiral said, was *' dangerous," 
and, as he added, " if Ood had not been our best friend, we 
should have found it so." But England was really readier by 
sea than by land ; and, though the tonnage of its whole 
Royal Navy was not half that of the Great Eastern, its volim- 
teer skippers made up for the deficiency, as they bounded to 
the death-grapple with Spain like schoolboys let out to play. 
It is not our place to describe the Armada fight, that Channel 
campaign of hourly battles, to which volunteers from shore 
swarmed as if to a regatta, or as a whole coimtry side on 
shore falls in at a foxhunt. As Wotton described it, it was 
like " a morris dance upon the waters." The seven days of 
alternate manoeuvre and partial essay, "plucking their 
feathers little by little," according to the notion of the Lord 
Admiral, the breathing day in Calais Roads, the suc^^ssful 
device of the fireships, when the British terrier drew the 
Spanish skunk, the general engagement with substantial 
fruits of victory at Gravelines, and the final flight of the 
Armada before the freshening gale, — all these incidents of 
this tale, told a thousand times, will never cease to set on fire 
our imaginations and hearts, for there is but one tale like it 
in the whole repertory of history. Drake summed up the 
matter in one pithy, pregnant sentence, which will ever re- 
main its happiest record, and which should rightly be engraved 
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on his own monument, when we remember to erect it. 
" Beaten and shuffled together from the Lizard to Calais, 
driven with squibs from their anchors, and chased out of 
sight of England, about Scotland and Ireland, their invincible 
and dreadful navy, with all its great and terrible ostentation 
did not in all their sailing about England so much as .sink or 
take one ship, bark, pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even bum 
so much as one sheepcote on this land." Drake's chaff, if 
possible, was sharper than his hawk-like swoop. There is no 
sterner figure anjrwhere than that cheeiful " Draak," straining 
after the Spaniard through the black tempest of the North 
Sea. " There never was anything pleased me better," said 
that jovial man of war, the roughest of patriots and devoutest 
of pirates, " than seeing the enemy flying with a southerly 
wind to the northward. God grant you have a good eye to 
the Duke of Parma, for, with the grace of God, if we live, I 
doubt not so to handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia 
as that he shall wish himself at St. Mary's Port among his 
orange trees'' 

But there was this abatement to the efforts of Drake and 
his brother Vikings, that they had small assistance from any- 
body, except the opportune sou'-wester. They were defi- 
cient in ammunition and provisions for the briefest cruise ; in 
fact, they were apparently victualled and aided from the 
ports on shore, to which from time to time their wants were 
made known. At length, in the fight off Gravelines, " when 
the cartridges were all spent," said Winter, "we ceased 
fighting," but (mark the context) " we followed tJie enemy.** 
" Though our powder and shot was well nigh spent," said the 
Lord Admiral, " we put on a brag countenance, and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing." Yet their 
stock of provisions was almost as low as their stock of powder 
and ball. Howai-d had not three days' supply of food in his 
lockers, and Seymour and his squadron had not food for one 
day. Accordingly, when Seymour and Winter took their 
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departure, " they had much ado," bo Winter said, " with the 
staying of many ships that would have returned with them, 
besides their own company." Pursuing the Spaniards with- 
out powder to fire, and without beef or bread to eat, was not 
thought amusing by the English crews. Had the Spaniards, 
instead of flying panic-struck, turned on their pursuers, what 
might not have been the result of a conflict with starving, 
unarmed men ? 

After the struggle was over, the sailors, by whom England 
had been defended in her extremity, were dying by hundreds, 
and even thousands, in the latter days of August. Men 
sickened of the ship fever one day and died the next, so that 
there was a risk of the armament disappearing, while the 
Armada might return. As yet there were no naval hospitals, 
and the sailors rotted in their ships, or died, without help, in 
the streets of the naval ports. " Tis a most pitiful sight," 
said the Lord Admiral, " to see here at Margate how the 
men, having no place where they can be received, die in the 
streets. I am driven myself to come on land to see them 
bestowed in some lodgings, and the best I can get is bams 
and such outhouses, and the relief is small that I can provide 
for them here. It loould grieve any man's heart to see men 
that have served so valiantly die so miseixihly" The sur- 
vivors could not get their pay after having been eight 
months at sea, and enduring many privations. No wonder 
that, as the admiral obsei-ved, "finding it to come thus 
scantily, it breeds a marvellous alteration among them.*' 
The admirals wrangled, as a matter of course ; as they do at 
this day, so they quarrelled then — Howard and Se3'moiu- over 
chances of promotion, and Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
over simple loot ; — " good sailors and better jnrates" as was 
exemplified by some of their crews, who hustled some friendly 
Frenchmen at Calais for the sake of their finger rings. It is 
clear that the Philip Sidneys of the fleet were few, when they 
rushed at the Spanish ships thus, with the animus of the old 

K 
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Norsemen. It was a rough service which they rendered, and 
it was roughly compensated. England did not quite do her 
duty, though she required theirs, without which there would 
have been scant hope for many years to come for man, woman, 
or child who might bear an English name. 

Mr. Motley has rendered justice to the value of our Dutch 
allies, as becomes the historian of the United Netherlands ; 
and his praises were truly merited. The hardy seamen of 
Holland and Zeeland kept Parma in check ; they sealed him 
up, as it were, hermetically, so that we had only the Armada 
to our own shai*e. Had Parma eflfected a junction with 
Medina Sidonia, whom he was charged to replace as chief of 
the expedition, we should have had a still moi"e dispropor- 
tioned force to dispose of. But Philip, who designed this, 
took no account of the fact that the vigilant Dutchmen kept 
command of the entire coast. There was no arrangement 
whatever to enable Parma to come forth — not the slightest 
provision to eflfect the junction enjoined. Medina Sidonia 
looked wrathfully fix)m Calais Roads for his coming, but he 
came not, nor could come. Parma chafed at his own deten- 
tion like a caged lion ; but, with his painful foresight, the old 
man of the Escorial had forgotten the leading match which 
was necessary to connect his two mines, and thus our shores 
received the shock of only half of the explosion. 

From these shortcomings and illusions, from the imminent 
risks incurred upon both sides, one broad inference comes forth 
and fronts us as inevitable. Princes were not as powerful for 
good or evil, even in those earlier times, as we have been 
accustomed to imagine. The strength even then was in the 
indefinite masses, and in the virtue of the principles by which 
they were leavened. Spontaneous eflfort saved England and 
Holland then, if ever. Individuals seemed, but they were 
not, the arbiters of our destinies. Kings in their cabinets 
scrawled our doom ; but no governmental power, however 
strong, could suppress^ or subsist apart from, a national move- 
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ment. Elizabeth herself was but a fly upon the wheel. 
Free eflForts were our salvation. Free instincts moved the 
world The force of reactionary France flung the Valois to 
his fate, and tamed even that exuberant Gascon, Henry of 
Navarre. No ruler even of the 16th century could bend to 
his will a people willing and worthy to be free — not Sixtus 
the Fifth, nor Guise, nor false Anjou, not Elizabeth prancing 
on her warhorse, nor Philip toiling in his cell. 

It is remarkable that so soon after the Armada had failed 
so many of the chief historic parts were vacant. The Valois 
had fallen under the knife of Clement. Guise was found 
lying stark and still at the foot of his great four-poster, os we 
see him in the picture, with a knot of perplexed gentlemen 
in the doorway. Catherine de' Medici died also. And some 
of the hardest hitters in the Netherlands fight had passed 
away in battle or skirmish. Parma himself was deathstruck, 
while splendid Leicester preceded him very shortly after the 
Armada had collapsed. His enamoured mistress consoled 
herself most characteristically by putting in the broker, and 
selling his effects, to pay the debts which he had really 
incurred on her own account. Such was the wind-up of 
" Sweet Robin," when, to use the words of a populai* novelist, 
"Cupid himself flew out of the window, and the firm of 
Damon and Phillis was insolvent." 

And Philip ; what of him ? How did he receive the news 
that the Armada was a wreck, that the close hoarding and 
slow patient toil of years, the strength and pomp of two 
continents, with the blessing of the Great Spiritual Medium, 
had been invested in his enterprise, and expended in vain ? 
The facts are most illustrative. For a long time he believed 
that his dreams were accomplished. As he sate at his writing- 
desk he regarded himself as monarch of England, long after 
the Armada had been hopelessly dispersed. During the first 
ten days of August, Paris was equally deluded. Philip's 
ambassador, Mendoza, stalked into Notre Dame with his drawn 
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sword in his hand, crying, " Victory ! victory !" He ordered 
bonfires ; he issued a pamphlet — an unhappy pamphlet, 
which the English ambassador speedily answered. " That 
which cometh from me," said the latter, " will be believed, 
for I have not been used to tell lies, and, in very truth, I have 
not the face to do it." Soon after he wrote a pamphlet, in 
his turn, to compete with that of Mendoza, and his was 
decidedly the more successful of the two. He was " desirous," 
as he said, " of touching up the impudence of the Spaniard," and 
his style was therefore caustic ; so much so that the saucy pages 
of the French Court took to chaffing Mendoza, begging from 
him some old refuse town or so in England, such as York, Can- 
terbury, London, till the infelicitous Don was ashamed to show 
his face. Philip himself, when he heard of the retreat from 
before Calais, to which it was said the Armada " was 
compelled hy the loeatlier" began to be somewhat uneasy ; 
and his letters to Fameso and Sidonia expressed his solicitude. 
Still he trusted in " the help of the Lord," and his spirits 
were revived by the accounts which reached him in September, 
by way of France. It was reported thence that the Armada 
had taken many Dutch and English ships ; that there had 
been an action, which the English had attempted in vain to 
avoid, ofiF Newcastle ; that Medina Sidonia had sunk twenty 
ships, captured twenty-six others, taken a fort in Scotland, 
and disposed of every Englishman of note, except Drake, who 
had escaped in a cock-boat. " This is good news," added the 
writer, " and it is most certain." 

But, to pass over the intermediate stages, the true news 
came at last, when the Invincible Armada, broken, ruined 
and forlorn — so far as it still existed — ^had reached a Spanish 
port. Great was then the consternation of the two secretaries, 
Idiaquez and Moura, as they listened to the tale, and very 
desirous was each of tliem that the other should discharge the 
unwelcome duty of introducing the courier to Philip. The 
two secretaries were pacing up and down the corridor before 
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the door of Philip's cabinet, when at length one of them, 
Moura, ventured to enter. We can imagine his sensations 
with his hand upon the door-handle. He found Philip seated 
at his desk. Of course, he was writing letters. He had 
received the news of the victory of Lepanto with solemn 
equanimity ; he had been extraordinarily cheerful when he 
heard of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; on a later 
occasion he had rushed eagerly to scream through his daugh- 
ter's keyhole the three words, " Antwerp is ours." But now 
he listened to the greater news without even changing coun- 
tenance. " And how did his Majesty receive the blow ?" 
asked Idiaquez. " His Majesty thinks nothing of the blow," 
answered Moura ; " nor do I consequently make more of this 
great calamity than does His Majesty." 

What was the meaning or value of this wonderful calmness ? 
Was it the serenity of a high spirit defrauded of its object, 
but resting impavid on its consciousness of right ? Why, the 
very heavenly host had deserted and denied him ; the stars 
in their courses had fought against Sisera ; Deus afflavit et 
dissipabantur. His prayers were rejected, or his idols were 
spurious. His choicest relics were but wooden nutmegs now. 
Any other man, with a true belief in his mission, or a sincere 
self-respect, would have taken to his bed and died. But 
Philip went about his ordinary business, writing, and still 
writing, upstroke and downstroke. His failure did not crush 
him, as it would have crushed a higher nature. A delicately 
tempered spirit would have succumbed instantly. A great 
man of a rougher type would have yielded up the ghost 
painfully, as William Pitt is said to have done after the 
news of Austerlitz. But Philip laid down the burden of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the bequest of Charles V. as if it 
had been a common porter's knot. He had been charged 
with a great purpose in much the same sense that you charge 
a popgun. The pellet passed through a ivooden tube, and 
the tube was unaffected. Goethe has fathomed the problem 
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of an opposite conception, in his exquisite and immortal 
criticism upon Hamlet. There, too, there is a purpose 
imposed upon a nature inadequate ; but this nature is choice, 
refined and elevated. Goethe has estimated the moral con- 
flict and the inevitable result, with a penetration supported by 
his own luminous image. The purpose here is like an acorn, 
deposited in a vase which should have borne only pleasant 
fruits or beauteous flowers. " It was an oak tree, planted 
in a costly jar ; the roots expand — the jar is shivered." But 
Philip was a common potsherd, impervious to a sense of 
doom. He was of the type devised by nature to prove that 
tenacity is not courage, that insensibility is not greatness, and 
that the emotions of a genuine bigotry are far more stupid 
than Divine. " There is but one ' p ' in Tophet," it might 
please him to remark, as he was descending thither with 
entire serenity. There was but one resource when the waves 
wore rolling over his galleons, to persist in his delusion of 
governing by his goose-quill, and to chant his hollower Te 
Deum, as if his was the deliverance. 
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Fecundity of the New England Stock. — ^The Emigration an Experiment. — The 
option of two Courses. — Were Cromwell, &c., intending Emigrants ? — The 
Grand Remonstrance. — Cromwell's own Avowal. — Composition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Company. — Nature of its Operations. — Transfer of its CTiarter. 
— The Emigrants invited back.— Return of many of their Leaders, Win- 
throp, &c., excepted. — Cromwell's Irish and Jamaica Projects. — ^The Main 
Body declines to return. — Possible Alternatives and concluding Inference. 

To whichever side our sympathies incline in the present 
rupture of the American Commonwealth, we can hardly 
deny that so long as the Union lasted, the States which 
bear the common title of New England were the substantial 
nucleus of its strength and prosperity. They were great in 
the connection of a common empire, and they must be great 
hereafter, though separated from their associates. Under 
any circumstances it is impossible to conceive that their 
influence on the destinies of the American population will be 
unimportant, or their own status decline to insignificance. 
It is, indeed, far more probable that they will continue to 
occupy the same relative position which they have occupied 
hitherto — that of the preponderating element on the Ame- 
rican Continent. 

But whatever their part in the future of the American 
States, there is that in their history and the circumstances of 
their origin which is far more impressive than those of their 
competitors. Their founders, as every English schoolboy is 
taught, were refugees from civil and ecclesiastical tyranny 
They were brave and serious spirits, of reasonable aspirations. 
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capable of self-control, but cramped and harassed by the 
rigour of the Tudor and the petty vexatious duplicity of the 
Stuart ; and they derived from the shores of the mother- 
country an impulse, exasperated by a season of pressure, 
which they preserved and diflFused over a wide area, through 
the natural expansion of a lusty posterity. Thus far their 
history is knoiMi and accepted as an exodus of a robust and 
antique type, which has given them a high historic pro- 
minence, but of which we only learn all the national 
bearings in consequence of certain recent investigations. 
Some of these are more important from an English point of 
view than we had hitherto conceived of them, but most of 
them deserve attention, which must be closer than usual to 
appreciate them fully, for they involve a profusion of names, 
dates, and details. 

In the first place, we now have materials to estimate 
the limits and duration of the emigrant movement by which 
the New England States were originally peopled. Nor can it 
fail to surprise us that the stream was so slight, and that it 
flowed westward for so brief an interval, when we compare it 
with the vast extent of its ultimate expansion in the accom- 
modating depths of the American Continent. There is some- 
thing patriarchal in the fecundity of this germ under the 
favouring circumstance of tranquillity in a fertile wilderness. 
Compare any of the recent emigi^ations from Europe — Irish, 
French, or German ; or, if these are too near to us to judge 
of their results, compare that of the Salzburgers displaced in 
the time of Frederick William of Prussia, or that of the 
Huguenots, eliminated from France by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and we may be proud of the procreative 
exploits of our own kinsmen, who have eminently outdone all 
their modem competitors. They would probably themselves 
have boasted in the language of the Psalmist, that "the 
trees of the Lord were full of sap," and it really seems to 
bear out their claims as a chosen people, that they should 
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have sown the wilderness broadcast with such a numerous 
progeny. 

For our chief information on these and kindred questions 
we are indebted to American archaeologists and statisticians ; 
above all to Mr. Palfrey, the latest and most satisfactory New 
England historian of New England itself. We learn from 
him that the original emigration was confined entirely within 
a space of twenty years. It was insignificant as compared 
even with the efflux of a single year from the England or 
Ireland of our own day, yet Mr. Palfrey can estimate its 
descendants at as many as seven or eight millions, as a con- 
stituent element of the late United States. He admits that 
exactness in such an estimate is not attainable, but he con- 
tends that the main elements of the calculation are not to be 
disputed. It would probably, he conceives, be coming near 
the truth to divide the present white population of the 
United States into three equal parts — one belonging to the 
New England stock, one to the posterity of English who 
settled in the other Atlantic colonies, and another con- 
sisting of the aggregate of Irish, Scotch, French, Dutch, 
German, Swedish, Spanish, and other immigrants and their 
descendants. According to the United States' census of 1850, 
the six New England States had in that yeai* 2,705,095 inha- 
bitants, of which number 305,4!4f4! were of foreign birth. We 
should remember that these States have long been settled 
States, that the emigration which reaches their shores at the 
present day passes through or over them, leaving only some 
very insignificant deposits. On the other hand, Mr. Palfrey 
conceives it would be a liberal allowance to refer the roimd 
number of half-a-million of the present inhabitants of these 
States to immigrations which are modem as compared with 
their first settlement. Again, more than 750,000 natives of 
New England — often persons not inconsiderable in respect of 
property, activity, and influence — are supposed to be now 
living in other parts of the Union. Besides these, the New 
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England i-ace (as we infer, more remotely) contributed largely 
to the population of the great State of New York, and makes 
a majority in some of the new States further West. Con- 
siderable numbers of them are temporarily dispersed in 
diflferent parts of the world, wherever commerce oflFers or 
enterprise invites ; and, to sum up the whole, there may be 
one-third of the people of the United States, wherever now 
residing, of whom no individual can peruse Mr. Palfrey's 
volumes without reading the history of his own progenitors. 

It is a most remarkable inference that so many millions of 
living persons, either bom in New England or tracing their 
origin to natives of that region, are descendants of the 21,000 
Englishmen who went over before the early emigration from 
England ceased upon the meeting of the Long Parliament. 
Investigation of the successive accretions from other sources 
nevertheless helps to substantiate this astonishing assertion. 
Such exceptions as belong to any time preceding that of the 
present generation are of comparatively small account. In 
1651, after the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, Cromwell sent 
some four or five hundred of his Scotch prisoners to Boston, 
but very little trace of this accession is left. The discontented 
strangers took no root. After the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, about 150 families of French Huguenots 
went to Massachusetts, where, though their names have 
mostly died out, a considerable number of their posterity are 
yet to be found. One hundred and twenty Scotch families 
went over in 1719, and settled in Londonderry, in New 
Hampshire, and elsewhere. Great numbers of foreigners — 
especially of Irish, and, next to them, of Germans — are now 
to bo reckoned in a census of New England ; but it is chiefly 
within the last thirty years that they have gone, and they 
remain for the most part unamalgamated with the population 
of English descent. Thus for the origin of one-third of the 
population of the Union we come to the basis and backbone 
of the Puritan settlers, who withdrew themselves thither 
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from the oppression of the Stuarts, and whose emigration 
began and ended, as we remarked, within twenty years — ^that 
is to say, it began in 1620, it was inconsiderable till 1630, and 
at the end of ten years more it had almost ceased. 

So vast a progeny from a limited stock, such a grand 
aggregate from a partial movement, and that movement so 
temporary that it ceased to operate in consequence of the 
meeting of a particular parliament, is a singular phenomenon, 
apart from other considerations. It is the fact neverthe- 
less, that not only did the emigration cease at a particular 
date, but from this date the tide rather set the other way ; 
so much so that Mr. Palfrey, in a passage of curious import, 
enumerates a list of notables, many of whom having settled 
in New England, returned to take part in the wars, or the 
parliaments, or the other activities of the days of the Com- 
monwealth. At one time, b& we shall see presently, it was 
Cromwell's desire to recall a large portion of the emigrants 
en masse, to enlist them in carrying out his projected 
arrangements elsewhere. And although these proposals 
came too late to be acceptable to the majority, who had by 
this time conceived an attachment to their " cabins in the 
wilderness," in common with many other incidents to be 
mentioned, they mark the true significance of these settle- 
ments in the eyes of the statesmen who were their principal 
promoters. A great experiment was then on foot, which 
presented broadly two alternatives, and either alternative was 
equally in the minds of the energetic leaders of the national 
movement. A migration was threatened of vaster dimen- 
sions than that which we find so suddenly arrested, and it 
was for some time doubtful which quarter of the globe would 
be most truly the seat of the England of the future. 

It may be startling to be asked to conceive of a nation as 
hesitating at its own seaboard, in doubt whether the call had 
come to transport itself to a land beyond the ocean all but 
imknown to it. But this conception is far more near the 
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truth, as regards at least the Mte of the nation, than any of 
us were aware up to a recent date, though some of the facts 
connected with the movement were necessarily patent on the 
face of our public annals. In taking the evidence which is 
now proflFered, we should remember how much was obliterated 
by time, or still more summarily by the private alarms gene- 
luted out of the restoration of the Stuart. The papers of 
Vane, for example, are missing ; so are those of Lord Say and 
Sele ; so are those of Lord Brooke and Richard Earl of War- 
wick. Lady Wliitelock burned quantities of her husband's 
manuscripts, and from similar sacrifices to prudential motives 
the evidence on this side the Atlantic is defective ; so that it 
is only through the industry of American antiquaries that we 
learn the community of purpose, or rather of hesitation, which 
kept the English on both sides the ocean in suspense, and 
doubtful for some twenty years where the ark of their country 
rested. 

We infer that those who reached the American shore were 
only the head of a larger column, who in certain contingencies 
were prepared to follow ; and we see the common impulse 
quite as clearly in the vacillation on that side as on this. 
When we come to the facts collected by Mr. Palfrey, we find 
most striking proofs of indecision in the many crossings and 
recrossings of the sea. It is as if the Atlantic had been, as it 
were, a bridge (and the settlements on its further side its 
tite du pont) rather than a gulf which separated for ever the 
English who emigrated from their remaining kinsmen. Along 
this bridge there was so much passing and repassing, that it 
seemed for a time as if the pioneers were wavering, and indis- 
posed to locate themselves in the wUdemess. It was the 
fact, as we shall see, that many of them returned, and 
these were a lai'ger proportion of the whole than we should 
otherwise have supposed, but for Mr. Palfrey's researches. In 
fact, the greater proportion of the leaders were men who had 
evidently two chances in view ; either they would succeed 
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in their work here, or if defeated they would complete it 
there. They may not have agreed as to the nature of the 
work, though they were agreed as to the option of em- 
bodying their ideal on either side of the Atlantic, accord- 
ing to the constraint of fevents. There were some who 
held in their own sense Cromwell's language, that "the 
Saints should be the head and not the tail ;" and there 
were others like Lord Say and Sele and Lord Brooke, who 
drew up, as conditions of their own removal, proposals to 
guarantee them the social and political status which they 
already enjoyed in the mother coimtry. In either case they 
contemplated these two alternatives. They were desirous of 
establishing a renovated England in America, in case they 
failed to establish a Saints' Theocracy or a Grentlemen's Re- 
public in the British L;les. But, so long as the " thorough " 
policy of Laud and Strafford was ascendant, and either design 
was therefore unpromising, its authors were prepared to leave 
their country, and carry, like the old Greeks, their polity with 
them. When the horizon cleared, when the Long Parlia- 
ment met, and men's hearts beat high with hope and confi- 
dence, those who were preparing to go remained, and some 
who had preceded returned to help them. 

It is not inconsistent with this singular suspense that most 
of those who reached America did actually remain to settle 
the provinces of New England ; nor that many, especially of 
the poorer sort, went there originally to live or to die. That the 
prospects of ampler subsistence, uninterrupted worship, and 
even the hope of converting the savage natives to Christianity, 
induced many to regard New England as their resting place 
from the first, is evidenced by the documents they drew up 
for their contemporaries or for posterity, and by the pro- 
visions for a permanent occupation with which these docu- 
ments correspond. Winthrop and Johnson, the latter the 
friend of Hampden, and son-in-law of the Earl of Lincoln, 
with several others of equal or nearly equal consideration. 
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were domiciled in the New England settlements for good. 
There were, no doubt, many motives combined in a work of 
this complex character, in addition to the political idea at 
its basis ; but, allowing for these, we may still insist on the 
very singular and startling fact that the object of the more 
leading colonists was transitory, and their intent was mainly 
to hold an alternative in the event of a defeat upon their 
native soiL 

It has been questioned in these days whether the chiefs 
of the Commonwealth party, that is to say, Cromwell, 
Hampden, and Pym, more particularly, entertained the 
design which others persisted in. Undoubtedly, as regards the 
story of their actual preparations to embark in 1638, there 
is no evidence whatever. Mr. Sanford's important " Studies 
and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion," sets at rest any 
residuary doubts upon this point. There was a Proclama- 
tion issued in 1637, " to restrain the disorderly transporting 
of his Majesty's subjects to the colonies without leave." It 
commanded that " no licence should be given them, without 
a certificate that they had taken the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance, and had conformed to the discipline of the Church 
of England." And after various intermediate proceedings in 
May, 1638, a fresh Proclamation was published, " conmiand- 
ing owners and masters of vessels, that they do not fit out 
any with passengers and provisions to New England, without 
licence from the Commissioners of Plantations." Such par- 
ticulars may be gathered from the Journals of the Privy 
Council ; from Chalmers's Annals, i. 161 ; Rushworth's Collec- 
tions, ii. 409 ; Rymer's Foedera, xx. 143, 223 ; Savage's 
Winthrop, i. 109 ; and Mass. Hist. Coll. xxviii. 268. But, as 
Mr. Sanford contends, it is not to be admitted that Crom- 
well, Pym, or Hampden were aflfected by this embargo, for 
reasons which he gives, and which are obviously suflScient. 
The Lord of the Fens would not be likely to abandon his 
country in the midst of his struggle against royal rapacity. 
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It is impossible to reconcile his presence in May, on the 
Thames, and the previous preparations for his voyage, with 
the great meeting at Huntingdon. Hampden in the height 
of his shipmoney renown, Pym without having brought to 
account the apostate Wentworth, could hardly have medi- 
tated exile without a further trial of their forces. It would 
be an imputation on their moral courage and perseverance to 
attribute to them a despair of their cause at this critical 
moment. Besides, as Mr. Forster had formerly pointed out, 
on the *' Humble petition of the merchants, passengers, and 
owners" of the detained ships, they were released from 
their restraint, and allowed to proceed on their voyage. Are 
we, as Mr. Sanford contends, to suppose the eminent per- 
sons above named so fickle and irresolute as to have aban- 
doned the enterprise on the occurrence of the first trivial 
impediment? We have the added fiict that Cromwell 
obtained the renewal of leases — one for twenty-one years — 
and the grant for a new one just before this supposed aban- 
donment of his interest in his country. Thus we have ample 
grounds for inferring that this familiar story, as far as regards 
the occasion and date alleged, is without satisfactory or 
even probable foundation. 

But the circumstance that such a story was commonly in 
men's mouths, that it was familiar to Mather and Hutchin- 
son, that it has come down to us as a popular and accepted 
tradition, is reason for assigning to it a meaning of some 
kind. It may not have been true of 1638, but it may well 
have been true of 1641, that the Conmionwealth leaders 
were revolving this contingency. At the close of that year 
the fate of the patriotic party was hanging in suspense on 
the issue of the Grand Bemonstrance. Various attempts 
have been made to argue down the sense which Mr. Forster 
has assigned to this important manifesto, but its real occasion 
remains unchallenged, that' the popular leaders believed 
themselves in jeopardy, that their lives as well as their cause 
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were imperilled by the returning popularity and influence of 
the Court. The gist of the question remains as it was 
stated by Lord Macaulay, in his paper on Milton, nearly forty 
years ago : " The nation had to deal with a man whom no 
tie could bind, a man who made and broke promises with 
equal facility, a man whose honour had been a hundred times 
pawned and never redeemed." To the side of this man so 
naturally distrusted, the parliamentary leaders saw many of 
their former friends attracted. Hyde, Culpeper, and Falkland, 
who had been strenuous in pressing the Bill of Attainder, even 
against the efforts of Hampden and Pym to adhere to the 
Impeachment, after the execution of their great enemy 
Strafford, from motives which it is easy to assign yet impos- 
sible to determine with certainty, relented from something of 
their former purpose, and drew unmistakeably to the side of 
the king. With an imprudent confidence, baser motives 
being out of the question, they were prepared to dispense 
with any further guarantees for the security of the con- 
cessions they had wrested from the Crown ; they were ready 
to halt where they stood, or even (as in the case of the 
Episcopacy Bill) to recede from gi'ound they had already 
taken up. Moreover, the sympathies of a large section of 
the House of Commons were reverting to the monarch 
through the reaction which is naturally consequent upon 
victory, and " the popular leaders became conscious of daily 
defections from their ranks. The House of Lords unexpect- 
edly deserted them on questions in which they had embarked 
in unison ; the army was entirely unsafe ; and opinions 
began to be busily put about that enough had been conceded 
by the king, and that the demand for more would be un- 
generous." * The Universities, says May, began to be daily 
more disaffected to the Parliament. " Even in the city, the 
stronghold of Liberal counsels, a noted Royalist had been 

* Forster's ** Grand Remonstrance," p. 154. 
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able to carry Lis election as Lord Mayor." * At the same 
time there were not wanting grounds for apprehension that 
the king was preparing to make a perfidious use of his re- 
turning power. The Parliamentary leaders were suspicious 
of plots against their cause and persons. The discovery of 
Goring's plot, and of the scheme at Edinburgh for the assas- 
sination of the leaders of the Covenant had engendered the 
darkest doubts and possibly even terrors, and there was a 
sincere impression, well founded in the main, that a crisis 
had come and that the cause of liberty was in peril. 

Could the patriotic party trust the Stuart? The whole 
question hinges there, and those, who believe with us that 
the Stuart was inveterately false, can easily account, not only 
for their suspicions, but their acts. Mr. Forster has explained 
the rationale of the Remonstrance, paragraph by paragraph, 
and the separate scope of each of its details. The accuracy 
of some of these has been since impugned, — of an insigni- 
ficant portion with some degree of reason ; but the general 
purport of the whole was an Appeal to the Country, based 
on facts of which the whole community was cognisant, and 
this appeal was justified by subsequent events,")* especially by 



• Forster's ** Grand Remonstrance," 
p. 166. 

t By the vote of the '15th of De- 
cember, 1641, the Remonstrance, 
which was practically an appeal to 
the English people as arbiters be- 
tween the king and Parliament, was 
issued to its intended recipients. The 
attempt to seize the five members 
some three weeks later was Charles's 
deliberate intimation of his election 
to pursue that appeal in the form of 
force. We must go back, indeed, to 
the king^s absence in Scotland for the 
origin of his design to charge the five 
members with treason, on the special 
ground of their correspondence with 
the Scotch. There are several pas- 
sages in Charles's correspondence at 
tma time with Secretary Nicholas 
which shows with what ea^er curi- 
odty the doings of Lord Kimbolton 
also, who was afterwards included in 



the same indictment, were simul- 
taneously watched. It was hardly 
concealed from the king's friends 
that the king had obtained evidence 
against the obnoxious members, or 
that he was disposed to impeach 
them as suspected relwls in En^and, 
though the avowed rebels in Scotland 
had received a grant of oblivion and 
indemnity. The king uttered threats 
in his letters to Nicholas which can 
hardly be misinterpreted upon this 
point. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers themselves, even during the de- 
bates on the Remonstrance, appear 
to have been conscious that some 
blow was preparing against them 
TK'rsonally. How eagerly Pym met 
Waller's challenge of his loyalty, and 
forced the House to a specific declara- 
tion in his behalf! The king had 
not been five days in London, after 
his arrival from Scotland, before Pym 
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the attempt to seize the five members, which may or may 
not have been an unpremeditated incident, but which cer- 
tainly accorded with the preparations of the king. In the 
face of this reckless resort to violence, it is not to be admitted, 
as some would contend, that the struggle was ended while 
so much was still in question. The parties on both sides 
knew to the contrary, and, conscious of more than either 
dared utter, they brought their terrors and resentments into 
that famous debate, and threw for the stake with their hands 
on their sword hilts. The closing scene, as described by Sir 
Philip Warwick, with a singular touch of dramatic intensity, 
was the pivot and turning point of English history, when the 
Popular party won by a scant eleven votes. The walls of 
Parliament have witnessed no such scene as followed, at three 
o'clock on that November morning, when Sir Philip " thought 
they would all have sat in the Valley of the Shadow of Death ; 
for they would, like Joab's and Abner's young men, all have 
catched at each other s locks and sheathed their swords in 
each other s bowels, had not the sagacity and great calmness 
of Mr. Hampden, by a short speech, prevented it, and led 
them to defer their angry debate till next morning." Yet 



had occasion to ask from his place 
whether it did not become the repre- 
sentatives of the i)eople to take seri- 
ous note of the many signs around 
them of a conspiracy by some mem- 
bers of the Commons* House to ac- 
cuse other members of treason. On 
the 20th of December, when the mi- 
nority against the Remonstrance 
claimed the ri^ht of protest, it 
was suggested in their behalf that 
otherwise they might be involved 
with the majority, and ^* lose their 
lieads in the crowds Such alarms, 
in short, were generally prevalent. 
The king had ** a confident and se- 
vere look," according to the authen- 
tic D'Ewes ; and, "not deigning to 
receive the obeisance of honourable 
members, j)assed out through the 
midst of them," says the Harleian 
MS. In accordance with the tone 
of his followers in the Remonstrance 



debates, he was alwut, moreover, to 
enlarge the scope of his accusation 
so as to include the conduct of the 
obnoxious members even in their 
parliamentary capacity. He did so 
enlarge it subsequently as to include 
their authorship of the Remonstrance 
itself, and their subsequent petition 
for a guard, though he himself was 
endeavouring to get hold of the 
Tower, **the bridle of the city," by 
the hands of his creature Lunsford, 
and was gathering about him the band 
of unscrupulous oravoes with whom 
he afterwards essayed his coup de 
main in the House of Commons. In 
short, both parties knew, though not 
to the same extent, that a further 
issue was pen<Hng, and Would be 
shortly disclosed, and that this issue 
might be a death-struggle for one of 
the two parties. 
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the calmness of Hampden was accompanied by the know- 
ledge that he and his associates held their lives in their 
hands^ and that, but for this triumph of a narrow majority, 
there was little more hope for them upon English ground. 
In the emotions excited by such narrow chances, in the 
momentous interests then at stake, we can credit the resolve, 
ascribed by Clarendon to Cromwell, that if the Remonstrance 
had not been carried, he would have sold all he possessed and 
retired, as we assume is implied, to Massachusetts. 

The story runs that Cromwell made this avowal to Falk- 
land as they drew breath at the door after the struggle was 
ended, and that he did so in the following explicit terms. 
As they went out of the House the Lord Falkland asked 
Oliver Cromwell (apparently in a tone of raillery) " whether 
there had been a debate ? " to which he answered (referring 
to a former conversation between them) " that he would take 
his word another time ;" and whispered him in the ear, with 
some asseveration, " that, if the Remonstrance had been re- 
jected, he would have sold all he had the next morning, and 
never have seen England more ; and he hiiew there were 
many otfter honest men of tJie same resolution^ Mr. Carlyle 
has characterised this statement of the Historian, recounted 
with such particularity of place and attendant circumstances, 
as mere after-dinner gossip, picked up at a subsequent period ; 
but we see no reason whatever for doubting its authenticity. 
Clarendon was in daily and hourly communication with Falk- 
land, to whose authority this statement is attributed. So 
deeply did it impress him that he makes it the occasion of an 
emphatic remark, how near was poor England at this time 
to its deliverance from what he regarded as the deluge which 
ensued. The statement is not impeachable on the ground of 
want of evidence, while it so closely accords with the circum- 
stances to be mentioned presently, that we have no hesitation 
in accepting it as a truthful avowal as truthfully recorded by 

the Royalist Historian. Nor do we see any reason why a 

o ^ 
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similar determination should not be ascribed to the other 
persons named, if they had been foiled in this their supreme 
effort ; and in this sense we read the legend of their attempted 
embarkation, which has been wrongly assigned to 1638. In 
the ominous gloom of 1641 Cromwell and his associates had 
reason to look seaward for a refuge and escape in the event 
of utter defeat. Already they had encouraging tidings from 
the other side of the Atlantic, and there they beheld the 
promise of a free and new England. Others, and some of 
them from Cromwell's neighbourhood, had already sold all 
they had to reach that political Zoar, and we can believe, 
with considerable support from probabilities, that not only 
was Cromwell himself of this mind, but that Hampden, Pym, 
and Haselrigge may have been among "the many honest 
men" who, within his knowledge, were "of the same re- 
solution." 

Be this as it may, as we have already stated, that which is 
exceedingly probable in their case approximates to something 
very like certainty as regards a large number of their poli- 
tical associates. In addition to Winthrop and Hampden's 
friend Johnson, Vane, Oliver, Leverctt, Hugh Peters, and 
others had already gone over to the New England settlements 
with intentions more or less fixed to remain there. But a 
proof that the popular party as a body was identified with 
the project of seeking another country, is furnished by the 
composition of the Massachusetts company, as analysed by 
Mr. Palfrey in his account of its operations. Of this company 
some ten or twelve, including Cradock, the governor, served 
in the Long Parliament. Of the four commoners of that 
parliament distinguished by Lord Clarendon aa first in 
influence. Vane had been governor of the company, and 
Hampden, Pym, and Fiennes (all patentees of Connecticut), 
if not members, were constantly consulted upon its affairs. 
The latter statement is also true of the Earl of Warwick, the 
Parliament's admiral, and of Loi-d Say and Sele and Lord 
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Brooke, both of whom at one time, as we have already men- 
tioned, themselves proposed to take part in the emigration. 
The company's meetings placed Winthrop (afterwards 
Governor of Massachusetts) and his colleagues in relation 
with numerous persons destined to act busy parts in the 
stiiTing times that were approaching ; — with Brereton and 
Hewson, afterwards two of the Parliamentary major-generals 
— ^with Philip Nye, who helped Sir Henry Vane to " cozen " 
the Scottish Presbyterian commissioners, in the phraseology 
of the Solemn League and Covenant — with Samuel Vassal], 
whose name shares with those of Hampden and Lord Say 
and Sele the renown of the refusal to pay ship-money, and 
of courting the suit which might ruin them or emancipate 
England — with John Venn, who, at the head of 6000 citizens, 
beset the House of Lords during the trial of Lord Strafford — 
with Owen Rowe, the " firebrand of the city" — with Thomas 
Andrews, the Lord Mayor who proclaimed the abolition of 
royalty. Sir John Young, named second in the original 
grant from the council for New England, as well as in the 
charter from King Charles, sat in Cromwell's second and 
third Parliaments. Others of the company, as Vane and 
Adams, incurred the Protector's displeasure by too uncomply- 
ing principles. Six or seven were members of the High 
Court of Justice for the king's trial, on which occasion they 
gave a divided vote. Four were members of the committee 
of Religion, the most important committee of Parliament ; and 
one, the Coimsellor John White, was its chairman. So 
evident is it from these examples, collected by Mr. Palfrey, 
that the promoters of American colonisation were the same 
individuals who preferred, while they could, to accomplish 
their projects nearer home. 

That this was no ordinary company for trading purposes is 
evident from its proceedings in its corporate capacity ; for if 
we look at the records which exist of these, we shall find, as 
inferred from its constituent members, that itsc ommercial 
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operations were subordinate objects.* The company had no 
stock of its own in a corporate sense, though another body, 
partly coincident with it, and designated "Adventurers," 
held some equivalent of this description, in return for their 
contributions to the company's outlay. The company held 
even its land apparently only as a medium for its distribution 
to promising colonists ; and it is to be noticed, as casual 
evidence of its understood objects, that these colonists were 
almost all of one particular class. The emigration which 
"followed Governor Wintlurop from his country," says the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, a high authority upon all such ques- 
tions, " consisted very much of persons who, though not of 
the very first rank, were yet men of substance and good 
alliances .... wiH-nnahing families, families high in the 
subsidy books ; while some of them, as the Winthrops, were 
among the principal gentry of the country." In short, they 
belonged to the class whom Clarendon and Hume accuse as 
the authors of the civil war ; in other words, they were men 
who would not forego their self-respect for material ease and 
present comfort, but who chose to encounter hardships, risks, 
and sacrifices for liberty and its securities. Combine the 
circumstances akeady mentioned, and we must conclude 
that something extraordinary was going forward, as to which 
there was a mutual intelligence and accord among large and 
influential classes of the community. The composition of the 
company, its uncommercial character, and the description of 
persons who emigrated imder its auspices, are proofs of the 
design imputed of a political and reUgious reform to be carried 
out in New or in Old England, as the circumstances of the 
case should determine. 

It is even significant that the first emigrants attempted to 
promote this intention by taking with them the patent of the 
company itself ; that is to say, by transferring to the shores 

• See *' Palfrey's History of New England," vol. i. p. SOD. 
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of America the charter granted to an English corporation. 
Mr. Palfrey addresses himself to this obscure question with 
his usual ability, and contends, or seems to contend, that the 
company had a right, and was legally competent, to convey 
this charter across the ocean, and execute on a foreign soil 
the powers conferred by it. But whatever the bearing of the 
opinions he cites, no doubt can exist that no such transfer 
was contemplated by the Crown, its grantor, and no principle 
of jurisprudence is better settled than that wJiich Mr. Palfrey 
denies, that, aa against the Crown, a grant is not to be 
interpreted favourably, but rigidly and scrupulously to the 
restriction of the grantees. As to the intention of the charter, 
we may cite against Mr. Palfrey the opinion of Judge Story, 
that "its whole structure presupposes the residence of the 
company in England, and the tiunsaction of all its business 
there." If other authorities were requisite to show the sub- 
ordinate and domestic purport of this document, we find 
them in the opinions of the great lawyers of the Revolution, 
Somers, Holt, Treby, Ward, &c. (as cited by Neal), when the 
charter was laid before them by the agents of Massachusetts, 
after the Revolution of 1688. The grounds on which these 
authorities concluded " that being originally granted to a 
great company resident in England, it was wholly inapplicable 
to the circumstances of a distant colony," are stated on page 
261 of this volume. At the same time that we cannot enter- 
tain a doubt that the company acted illegally in transferring 
their patent to the shores of America, the circumstance of 
their doing so is another indication how indifferently they 
promoted their objects from either shore, or took any instru- 
ment of English derivation for their purpose. When their 
political prospects on this side the Atlantic were disheart- 
ening, Winthrop and his associates carried oflF the king's 
charter, which had been granted to an English company, to 
aflford them in their beginnings some protection from himself, 
or through him, from the Powers of Continental Europe. 
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Some of them had abready, as Mr. Palfrey has stated, " con- 
ceived a project no less important than that of laying on the 
other side of the Atlantic the foundations of a nation of 
Puritan Englishmen ; foimdations to be built upon as future 
circumstances should decide or allow." And these men 
looked forward from the first in a foreboding spirit, while 
they planned, as well as they could, a metropolitan founda- 
tion. " It would not, perhaps, be pressing the point too far, to 
say that, in vie^ of the thick clouds that were gatheiing over 
their homes, they contemplated the possibility that the time 
was near at hand when all that was best of what they left 
behind would follow them ;" and, but for the turning prospects 
of the Commonwealth here, we conceive that this expectation 
would certainly have been realised. It was, as we have said, 
the carrying of the Grand Kemonstrance which closed the 
exodus, already suspended by the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament, and which separated the two Englands more efifectu- 
ally than the ocean which rolled between them. Cromwell 
and his friends no longer thought of selling all they had, for 
there was work for those " honest men " where such work was 
more congenial. But their pioneers were already gone to 
the work devised in lieu of it, and were committed irretriev- 
ably to the contemplated migi'ation. William of Orange once 
threatened, if finally worsted, to take his country on board 
his ships, and find for it new boundaries in the islands of the 
Pacific. But Winthrop and his associates actually did what 
William threatened, and taking their England with them on 
board of the "Arabella," they fortified its liberties, as they 
conceived, by English muniments, with a patriotic logic to 
which informalities were of small account. In wrongfully 
transferring their charter they proclaimed their intention that, 
wherever they went, there England should be also ; and their 
act is memorably characteristic of our law-revering race, 
denoting its love of the old liberties and their legal instru- 
ments, wherever the winds and waves might carry it, in any 
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situation, upon any soil, or beneath the inclemency of any 
sky. 

The sequel is one of the most peculiar phases of American 
history, and sheds continued light on the motives of those 
who still regarded the expatriation as optional, or only tem- 
porary. The national movement from shore to shore was 
broken off, as it were, in mid Atlantic ; it was checked by 
the fortimes of a Parliament, and it continued incomplete. 
While the pilgrims for the most part stiiick* root in the new 
soil, and no after-inducements availed to tempt them back 
in numbers sufficient to prejudice their foreign enterprise, it 
is curious that such inducements were urgently tendered, and 
that by Cromwell on more than one occasion. It appears 
that Cromwell looked to these New England colonists as 
available en inasse to carry out his plans at home, and there 
was such an identification of the two Englands, such ex- 
changes between them, for a considerable time, in the 
comings and goings of their more active spirits, that we 
can perceive the grounds of CromwelFs expectations, though 
it proved, to all practical intents, of no effect. 

•One of the earliest intimations of the relation which New 
England was assumed to hold to the parent coimtry appeared 
in 1642, soon after the Long Parliament addressed itself to 
the reformation of religious grievances. In September of 
that year, some of the principal Ministers of New England 
received a letter signed by five peers and thirty-four other 
persons, including Cromwell, Fiennes, Haselrigge, and Oliver 
St. John, inviting them to come over with all possible speed, 
to give their help " for the settling and composing the affairs 
of the church." The Act of Parliament convoking the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines was not passed till the 
following summer. But this measure had been proposed 
several months before the invitations were despatched, and 
there can be little doubt, as Mr. Palfrey contends, that the 
invitations had reference to it, and were prompted by the 
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desire of persons disposed to sweeping church refoims to 
resist the Presbyterian influence then expected to be domi- 
nant. Two of the ministers, Davenport and Cotton, were 
not indisposed to go and influence the great affairs then in 
progress in England; but Hooker, who at the time was 
engaged upon a plan of church government for New Eng- 
land on the Congregational or Independent model, " Uked 
not the business, nor thought it any sufficient call for them 
to go three thousand miles." New England had, however, 
already, in Jime 1641, as soon as the temper of King 
Charles's last Parliament began to manifest itself, sent over 
Hugh Peters of Salem, Thomas Welde of Eoxbury, and 
William Hibbens, a merchant of Boston, with whom went 
one of the magistrates, Mr. John Winthrop, junior, on what 
appears to have been a secret mission to their friends in 
the Mother Country. At all events, these personages were 
appointed to go to England " upon some weighty occasions 
for the good of the country, as was conceived," and, as Mr. 
Palfrey suggests, it is perhaps not owing to accident that 
their instructions have not been preserved in an explicit 
form. They went, indeed, ostensibly as negotiatoi's for a 
freer commercial intercourse between the two communities, but 
.they were expected " also to give any advice, as it should be 
required, for the settling of the right form of Church Disci- 
pline there;" and their mission proved so absorbing, that 
neither Peters nor his clerical companion ever returned to 
Salem or Roxbury. The latter was ejected from a church 
which he was serving in the old country, at the time of the 
Restoration ; and the former was included in the fate of the 
regicides. It is observable also, that on the occasion of his 
trial, a witness testified to having heard him say, that he had 
been sent from New England " to promote the interests of 
the Reformation by stirring up the war and driving it on" ; 
and, allowing for some exaggeration of expression^ this was 
doubtless substantially true. 
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In fax^, there is abundant evidence that the " Good Old 
Cause" was regarded as a common cause upon both sides ; for 
the ranks of the popular party in the parent country were 
swelled by a series of accessions from New England, which 
Mr. Palfrey has enumerated, inclusive of the above ex- 
amples. 

** Stephen Winthrop, son of the Governor, became one of the Parliament's 
M%jor-Generals ; Robert Sedgwick, of Charlesto^ii, one of CromweU's ; and 
John Leverett (subsequently Governor of Massacliusetts) one of his subalterns, 
having left the colony for that purpose at an early period of the trouble& 
Stoughton, the Massachusetts leader in the Pequot war, and George Fenwick, 
of Saybrook,* went over to command regiments in the Parliament's service. 
Samuel Desborough, of Guildford, was, by the Protector, made Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Scotland. Hugh Peter and Thomas Welde, sent over by Mas- 
sachusetts to look after its aflairs, both rose to influence with Cromwell, and 
the former, as his chaplain, walked by the Protector's Secretary, John Milton, 
at his funeral. f Edward Hopkins, Governor of Connecticut, became a member 
of Parliament, Warden of the Fleet, and Commissioner for the Navy and Ad- 
miralty. Edward Winslow, of Plymouth, was made one of the Commissioners 
in command of the naval force sent by the Protector against Jamaica, and lost 
his life in that service. George Downing, one of the nine graduates at the 
first Commencement of Harvard CoUege, became Scoutmaster-General of the 
English army in Scotland, and afterwards ambassador of Cromwell to the Low 
Countries, perhaps the most important civil post in the public service. Ben- 
jamin Woodbridgc, another of the academical first-fruits of New England, was 
made cha])lain to Charles the Second, when that prince, in the time of his 
troubles, professed to have renounced Episcopacy. Of other New-England 
ministers, John Woodbridgc, of Newbury, was chaplain to the Commissioners 
of Parliament sent to the Isle of Wight to treat with King Charles ; and Wil- 
liam Hook, of New Haven, was one of the chaplains of CromwelL Hoadly, 
of Guildford, grandfather of the much more famous Bishop Hoadly, became 
chaplain to CromweU's garrison in Edinburgh Castle, when chaplains of gar- 
risons were men of some trust and power. Other persons, already or after- 
wards ministers, returned to England to be employed in leas important spheres.^ 
Between such persons and the friends whom they had left in New England, it 



* Fenwick attained variouo honours. 
He was one of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Plantations ; a Commis- 
sioner for the treaty with Scotland in 
1646 ; a Commissioner for regulating 
the affairs of Scotland in 1651 ; ana 
Governor of Berwick in 1662. In 
1656 he was returned to Parliament, 
and was excluded from it by the Pro- 
tector. He died soon after. 

t Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., 



&c., II. 524. 

t Among them may be named 
Samuel Mather, John Knowles, John 
Allen, Thomas Allen, John Bulkley, 
Giles Firmin, Henry Whit«fiela, 
Henry Butler, Nathaniel Brewster, 
William Ames, Jeremiah Holland, 
John Birden, and Abraham Waiver. 
More than half of these were gra- 
duates of Harvard College in its first 
six years. 
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is inconceivable that there should not have been a frequent interchange of in- 
formation and advice," — 

such as almost identified them for a time as members of the 
same country, church, and commonwealth. 

The distinctive inclination of the New Englanders is, more- 
over, discernible in the help which they aflforded to Cromwell 
and the party of the Independents as against " the paw of the 
Presbjrterian wolf." Cotton, though he did not go to England 
at the invitation of Cromwell and his associates, published, in 
London in 1642, his Views on Church Government, and the 
following year, about the time of the meeting of the West- 
minster Assembly, these were sustained by a further treatise 
in the form of an "Answer of the Elders of the several 
Churches in New England to Two-and-thirty Questions sent 
over to them by divers Ministers in England." In fact, the 
hard-pressed Independents looked across the water for succour, 
and received it then and subsequently in various treatises, 
replies, and rejoinders, accommodated to the diflferent stages of 
their own native Controversy. The literary war against Pres- 
bjrtery in England was conducted in great part by American 
combatants, as the works cited by Mr. Palfrey sufficiently 
vouch ; while ample materials may be found in the English 
and Scotch controversialists of the time, Prynne, Edwards, 
Baylie, Rutherford, &c., to prove that Independency grew into 
a great power in England in a large degree by American 
assistance. It is scarcely a stretch of fancy to conceive that 
some of those who had come over to share the fortunes of 
the civil war may have imparted to their comi-ades at 
their common camp fires their recent experiences of the 
Transatlantic churches. The conception of such colloquies is 
enticing to the imagination, and we may reckon as mis- 
sionaries the roughest men-at-arms whom America spared to 
swell the ranks of the Ironsides. There was one man^ how- 
ever, whom America would not spare from her own more 
urgent and imperative requirements, and this was the guiding 
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and moderating spirit of Massachusetts, John Wintlirop, a 
man so like Hampden in many of his best qualities, that we 
speculate on the part he might have played had he returned 
to the old country. So highly was Winthrop valued by his 
fellow-emigrants, that when it was thought needful to send 
some one here of superior abilities, to vindicate the colony 
before the Commissioners of Plantations, Winthrop, who was 
first thought of for the charge, was withdrawn, from the 
apprehension that he would be detained in England by the 
rising party for the sake of his valuable aid in Parliament. 
Cotton and the other ministers were permitted to ply their 
theological artillery at long Atlantic ranges, and fired 
many heavy rounds during the civil war and the Protectorate. 
In 1648 Cotton published in London his " Way of the Con- 
gregational Churches cleared," and Hooker's " Survey of the 
Summe of Church Discipline " appeared there in the same 
year, both being treatises on behalf of Independency. When 
their colleagues, Mayhew and others, undert<x)k to evangelise 
the Indians, and the extent of their supposed success was 
brought to the knowledge of their English friends, it is 
observable that Presbyterians and Independents conjointly 
agreed to aid them ; and still more remarkable, in the sense 
of acknowledged identity, is an expression in their address to 
the English Lords and Commons, that " they now saw the 
reason why their exiled brethren had remained in America, 
*when Providences imntecl their retui^;' it was because 
God had resolved, ' if He cannot have an England here, He 
can have an England there / " so rooted was this notion of a 
common work, and so late the conviction that any portion 
of this work was definitively assigned to the American con- 
tinent. 

Even then there were some who were far from regarding the 
settlement in New England as final and irrevocable, and among 
these, as we have intimated, Cromwell was conspicuous. As 
we shall see directly, he made strenuous efforts to transplant 
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the New Englanders in the first place to Ireland, and subse- 
quently to Jamaica ; so that "Providences" still "invited their 
return," after the season for Providences was happily overpast. 
After his victories at Dunbar and Worcester, Cromwell corre- 
sponded with Cotton on the subject of the Scotch prisoners, 
270 of whom were sent in 1652 to Boston, and retained there 
in a state of temporary servitude. Cotton, in connection with 
their exportation, expressed his sympathies with Cromwell, 
and Cromwell responded. " It was welcome to me," says he, 
" to see some of the same grounds of our actings stirring in 
you that docs in us, to quiet us in our work and support 
us therein, which hath greatest difiiculty in our engagement 
in Scotland, by reason wo have had to do with some, who 
were, I verily think, godly, but, through weakness and the 
subtilty of Satan, involved in interests against the Lord and 
his people .... The Lord hath mai-vellously appeared even 
against them!* 

The accord thus evinced upon this and other occasions 
between Cromwell and the New Englanders encouraged him 
to regard them still as a disposable part of his forces, and, on 
his reduction of Ireland, he actually wrote to invite their 
return and resettlement on Irish torritory. It appears as if 
he still adhered to the conclusion that their common object 
was now accomplished upon English soil ; so he called in, as 
it were, these outlying detachments to occupy a position now 
made good, and intimated that their further expatriation was 
superfluous. In the meantime, however, circumstances had 
modified the views by which many of the leading emigrants 
were originally actuated. Yet a few considerable persons 
were for a time favourably disposed to the plan of removing 
to Ireland. There is a letter from Peter Bulkely, Daniel 
Denison, and three others* to Cromwell, in which they 
desired to be further informed of his plans. On the other 

• Mass. Hist. ColL XXXII. 115. 
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hand, Endicott, writing to him for the Geneiul Court of 
Massachusetts, made answer to his summons that it was no 
longer effectual with the great majority. They would not, 
indeed, " hinder any families or persons to remove to any 
parts of the world where God called them ;" but, it was added, 
they were enjoying health, plenty, peace, the liberty and 
ordinances of the Gospel, and an opportunity for spreading 
the knowledge of it among savages, and that, content with 
these blessings, they had no desire to change their abode. 

It is to be added that Cromwell did not take this answer 
as final, but repeated his summons once more on his acquisi- 
tion of the island of Jamaica. When Jamaica was reduced 
by his fleet it had only fifteen hundred white inhabitants, and 
he again turned his thoughts to New England, to furnish a 
population to defend it. Large inducements were held out 
to emigrants to transport themselves thither, and the pro- 
posals of Cromwell in this behalf were conveyed to New 
England by Daniel Gookin, who happened to be at the time 
in London, and who received from Cromwell very definite 
instructions for this singular mission. The Historian of New 
England, strong in his sense of the perils to be apprehended 
from dominion over slaves, speaks with aversion of the pro- 
bable consequences, had these proposals been entertained 
by his ancestors. But. they were not entertained, though 
read and considered by the General Court ; while an answer 
was sent in the negative in October, 1656. This answer was 
characteiistically polite to Cromwell, who was promised the 
continual prayers of his attached correspondents, but it 
otherwise left him no room for doubt that they and their 
constituents being comfortable, intended to remain where 
they were.* Apparently, while this very letter was on its 

* "In New Haven alone, which pnties on the question. At the General 
was at this time rendered uneasy by Court held in May, 1656, ' much 



alarms from the Indians, the thought debate there was about this thing, and 

ighing and conside 
tained. The towns were consulted, thereof.* The result was, that 



of removal was perhaps seriously enter- a serious weighing and considering 
tained. The towns were consulted, thereof.* The result was, that 
and were desired to instruct their de- ' though they could not but ac- 
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way, the Protector gave an audience to Leverett, in which he 
" manifested a very strong desire " for the execution of this 
identical scheme. " He was pleased to express that he did 
apprehend the people of New England had as clear a call to 
transport themselves from thence to Jamaica, as they had 
from England to New England, in order to their bettering 
their outward condition ; God having promised his people 
should be the head and not the tail ; besides that design 
hath his tendency to the overthrow of the men of sin." 
Upon the receipt of the letter from the General Court, he, 
no doubt, saw reason to waive his importunate wish, nor does 
it appear that he ever again urged it upon the people of 
Massachusetts. From that time the two sections of the 
Puritan army remained separate, without the hope or desire 
of again uniting. At the Restoration, when the Puritans of 
the mother coimtry were again cast down, broken, and scat- 
tered, their Whalleys, Goffes, and Dixwells fled to New 
England as their natural refuge. And there they were pro- 
tected. There Puritanism still existed in a solid and compact 
array ; it was exempt from " bloody tribunals," from dese- 
crated graves, and the chastening effects of life-long imprison- 
ments ; it defied the recoil against the rigour of its saints, 
and held its own for good or for evil, for the remainder of the 
century. At last it succumbed to the inevitable reaction, 
which yet in a modified fashion it survived. Before a second 
century had elapsed, though the memory of its foimders was 
dim, it had strength and \dtality to rise up anew, and to lay 
the firmest part of the foundations of the second English 
Republic, with the aid of the descendants of the Royalist 
gentlemen who had subverted the first. 

Up to the date of this singular historic compensation, when 
" the whirligig of time brought in its revenges," the American 

knowledge the groat love, care, and ti<nilar, yet, for divers reaAona, they 

tender respect of his Highness the could not conclude that God called 

Lord Protector to New England in them to a present remove.' " — N. H. 

general, and to this colony in par- Kec II. 180. 
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provinces, as Burke has phrased it, thrived irrepressibly 
through " a salutary neglect." There was no great accretion, 
during all those years, from the mother country to the New 
England population. "During the century and a quarter 
that passed between Winthrop's arrival and the publication 
of the firat volume of Hutchinson's history, it is believed," says 
the latter, that " more have gone from hence to England than 
had come from thence hither ;" nor did anything that can be 
called an immigration occur again till Boston was nearly two 
hundred years old. 

Had the course of events been considerably different — ^had 
the New Englanders returned in sufficient numbers to 
strengthen the hands of Cromwell and his party — they might 
or they might not have averted the Restoration ; but it is 
hardly to be doubted that their wholesale return would have 
modified the character of the later revolution which they 
underwent themselves in the days of George the Third. It 
should be borne in mind that the Puritans emigrated from 
an exceptional motive, and that they were not the natural 
colonists of the wilderness. Their circumstances were com- 
paratively easy ; they were not of the number of restless 
spirits to whom the novelty of adventure is the chief attrac- 
tion to an imknown country and an untried life. The 
Raleighs, the Smiths, the Masons, and the Gorges were their 
predecessors in American ventures ; and had such spirits 
continued to lead the enterprise, had they succeeded even in 
making good their position, the later history of America 
might have read somewhat differently. The efforts of these 
gallant spirits were of less account ; they were comparatively 
intermittent ; their numbers were few ; and though they did 
make good their ground in Virginia, they were swamped and 
stranded in the Puritan wave which flowed up the American 
seaboard, and they lost the birthright of their priority upon 
American soil. 

The Puritans, on the contrary, were a solid body; in 
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numbers equal to any emergency, or they might have suffered 
the fate which attended the schemes of Goligni, and resulted 
in the American Huguenot dispersion. We have hinted 
what might have been the political consequences, had a lesser 
inflow or a larger ebb reduced their numbers very consider- 
ably. But what might not have been the worse alterna- 
tive for England, had the emigration thence continued on the 
scale anticipated ? Had it carried away an appreciable por- 
tion of the pith and sinew of the country, we might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political haemorrhage. 
Had the Long Parliament not met, or its Grand Remon- 
strance proved abortive — had the Five Members been seized 
— ^had a " thorough " policy prevailed by subtle degrees, and 
by the aid of a scared and wavering reaction — had Pym and 
Hampden ascended the scaffold in place of Laud and Charles 
the First — had the fortunes of Marston Moor, or Naseby, or 
Dunbar, or Worcester been different to what they were, — ^to 
what a drain of its ablest and best might not England have 
been subjected ? Had the exodus, as at one time contem- 
plated, proceeded to its full extremity, what was to prevent 
her becoming what France became in consequence of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes — a land emptied of its virtue 
and vigour as well as its austerities — a land from which 
the flower of its race was torn and of which the choicest 
aspirations were scattered to the winds — a land swept and 
garnished by a shortsighted tyranny for the vengeful demons 
of revolution to enter and take possession ? 
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The New England Theocracy.— Phenomena of tlio ''"Wilderncsfl," and their 
Influence. — Omnipotence of the Elders. ^The Massachusetts Code. — Child's 
Case. — Gorton's Case. — The Brethi-en heavier than the Bishops. — Persecu- 
tion of Quakers. — Social Liberty shackled. — Marriage and Money-making. 
— Love of Creature Comforts. — Despotism of the Pulpit. — Beadles and 
Spectres. — The Theocracy tottering. — The Witchcraft a Pretence. — Cotton 
Mather jubilant — The Odious Besult — Contrast in other States. — Answer 
to the Apologists. 

It was the flower of a single generation, or less even than 
this, which launched the English, and laid the foundations of 
the American Republic. The results accomplished upon either 
shore were exponents of a common purpose, and, till subse- 
quent events severed the connecting links, they may be said to 
have constituted a single history. For a season the objects con- 
templated were almost identical, and, to some extent, even 
the leaders were the same in both countries. But for a much 
longer term the magnates of New England were examples of 
the qualities and capacities which denoted the vigour of the 
type from which they were chiefly derived. That self-respect 
which is the root of so many manly virtues, a courage, an 
endurance, a love of liberty and homely order, with liberal in- 
clinations to the culture of the higher faculties, and, above all, a 
supreme aptitude for the safe-conduct of their own interests, 
were theirs in perpetuity, as attributes of their progenitors. 
Whatever they did or undid was, to use the expression of 
Warburton, the work of "the greatest geniuses for government 
that ever existed," and it was a work which afiiliates 
them to their true and rightful parents. K these parents 
succumbed to a necessary reaction^ they, on the other hand, 

p 2 
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retained the option of exercising this capacity for government 
to the utmost, for they preserved down to our own time the 
fullest form of «eZ/-govemment which the world has ever 
witnessed. And the uses to which they applied it in the 
main atone for some obvious deficiencies ; among othejs, 
for their submission to that crabbed Mumbo Jumbo, the 
spectre which was exorcised in England by the bonfires of 
1660, but which continued to be potent there for more than 
one generation, and which acquired its sternest embodiment 
in the shape of a Puritan Theocracy. 

It is almost a moral problem how men so clearsighted in 
other respects could rivet the chains of their spiritual bondage 
and endure their theological fetters for so many years. In 
England the revolt against the reign of the Saints was no 
less speedy than its success was permanent. The reckless 
Secularism of the Restoration was subdued and refined in 
the reign of Anne, but the ground it recovered in a single 
day was never again altogether relinquished. But in America 
freedom in this sense came by painful processes, and there is 
something more than we can entirely fathom in the obduracy 
with which Puritanism there maintained its rigorous sway. 
It is true its colonists for the most part were of one religious 
temper, and they were exempt from foreign enticements 
or foreign correctives ; but there must have been something 
besides, in the circumstances of their position, which tended 
to confirm their original bias, and to give such a special 
austerity to the communities they established. 

We conceive wo can indicate some of these circumstances 
in the nature and novelty of the phenomena which surrounded 
them. It was the inclination of most of them, after a very 
few years, to look upon their settlements in the light of a 
home. Their " greatest ambition," as they stated to Charles 
II., was " to live a quiet life in a comer of the world ;" and 
their expressions consequently manifest the sense of an 
enduring interest in the various objects they successively en- 
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countered. Their terrors and privations are recounted in the 
style of men who had set their lives upon a single cast, whose 
hopes and desires were for ever bounded by the pathless 
woods and the desolate shore. At one time they bemoan 
the piercing cold; at another they gaze in terror at the 
Atlantic rolling beneath its unparalleled tempests ; or they 
shudder with awe at the Northern Lights, which seem to 
their eyes " so bloody and fiery that they may be regarded 
as the heralds of the Second Advent."* At other times their 
impressions are of a more genial cast, exhilarated, for instance, 
by the " sweete cristall fountaines," which "jet most jocundly 
over the pebble stones," or refreshed by the great abundance 
of fruits " almost," they say, " as wild as the Indians.""|" A 
great source of astonishment was the " ayerie regiment " of 
pigeons, having neither beginning nor ending of their millions, 
which joined together the pine-trees by their nests, and 
excluded from the earth the light of the sun.J The sea- 
serpent was already an exhibitor in public, for he was seen 
" coiled up like a cable on a rock at Cape Anne."§ And 
there were presentiments, even then, of some Califomian El 
Dorado, before the colonists had been twenty years in their 
settlement. Darby Field, for instance, brought report of 
certain White HilLs with shining stones, " which induced 
many to travel thither to no purpose."|| Others, again, at 
the dictates of their terrors or imagination, peopled the 
interior with monstrous races, reproducing many of the ex- 
travagant fictions which are told in the earliest books on 
America. For a long time it was a matter of general belief 
that they were menaced by the most terrible wild beasts of 
the Old Continent. " Some likewise being lost in the woods, 
have heard such terrible roarings as have made them much 
aghast, which rrnist either be devills or lyons."ir In fact, 

• New England*8 Plantation. § J(«sel}Ti*8 '* Two Voyages to New 

+ New England's Prospect. England.'* 

t Id. II Savage's "Wintlirop." 

^ New England's Prospect. 
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some of their maps contained in the comer the figures of 
lions or leopards, as of boasts native to the country. 

As might have been expected in these novel circumstances, 
the tendency to dwell upon the supernatural received an 
extraordinary encouragement. As colonists they conceived 
they had a stronger title to the intervention of particular 
providences, while they imagined that the fiends of the pit 
were in league against them, in order to discourage and 
baffle theii* enterprise. Occasionally they were cheered by 
mysterious tokens. As early as the year 1619, a blazing 
star in the west had announced their coming ;* while the 
Indians had been swept out of the circuit of their first 
settlement by the convenient mercy of an exterminating 
pestilence. At Watertown (July, 1632) was observed a 
combat between a mouse and a snake, in which the mouse 
conquered. The Rev. Mr. Wilson put his intei'prctation upon 
the phenomenon in the manner of an ancient Egyptian 
soothsayer. The sn<ake, of course, was their enemy, the 
devil, the mouse, as obviously, " the poor people who had 
come over.""f In a shnilar manner they obtained intimation 
of various dangers which threatened them from the Indians. 
Now it was the galloping of ghostly chargers, and now the 
whistling of invisible bullets, or an eclipse of the sun took 
the shape of a human scalp, or the more discerning beheld 
with consternation that the form of an Indian bow was 
delineated along the sky.J From a throng of these super- 
natural incidents we select the following for what may have 
been its literary significance. Josselyn, in one of his voyages 
to New England, picked up a story of a Mr. Foxwell who, 
passing in a shallop along a barbarous strand, was wakened 
at midnight by a loud voice calling upon " Foxwell, Foxwell," 
to come on shore, and who at the same time beheld a great 
fire upon the sand, and men and women dancing round it in 

• Hubbard. J Matli.T. 
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a ring ; whereupon, when he landed the following morning, 
he found the traces of feet " shod with shoes," and an infinite 
number of half-consumed brands. Later we have another 
story of something similar, respecting which Endicot writes 
inquiringly to Winthrop ;* and possibly the former of these 
stories, communicated in one of the " Sacred Scripts," as 
their authors designated the little brown quartos which were 
the current coinage of the Puritan mint, may have reached 
the ears of the youthful Milton, who sang in " Comus " of 

" Calling shapes and bcck'ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses." 

Or who knows but it may have suggested the two chief 
incidents which are the most startling, of the experiences 
of Defoe's Castaway ? Be this as it may, the Puritan divines 
of England were unquestionably indebted for some of their 
most " remarkable providences " to the experience of their 
godly brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 

At all events, there can be little question, that in New 
England itself the prevalence of such impressions tended to 
deepen and exaggerate the spiritual convictions which were 
allied to superstition. The Puritan enthusiasm was 
heightened in the presence of so many earthly and imearthly 
wonders, and grew more stem and sombre by their formidable 
proximity. From its isolation it derived both a motive and 



• ** I heare you have great sights 
upon the water, seen between the 
castle and the towne ; — men walking 
on the water in the night ever since 
the shippe was blowne up, or fire in 
the shape of men. There are verie 
few do believe it, yet here Is a great 
report of it broughto from thence 
the last day of the wecke." These 
were doubtless the apparitions de- 
scribed by Hubbard :— *^0n the 18th 
of January, 1643, there were strange 
sights seen about Castle Island and the 
Governor's Island over against it, in 
form like a man, that would some- 
times cast flames and sparkles of fire. 



This was seen about eight of the 
clock in the evening by many. 
About the same time a voice was 
heard between Boston and Dorches- 
ter upon the water in a dreadful man- 
ner, crying out, * Boy, boy, come 
away ! come away ! * and then it 
shifted suddenly fi-om one place to 
another a great distance — about 
twenty miles. About fourteen days 
after, the same voice was heard in 
the like dreadful manner. Divers 
sober persons were ear-witnesses 
hereof at both times, on the other 
side of the town towards Noddle^s 
Island." 
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an opportunity for carrying ont its principles with a mordant 
rigour, which is one of the most instructive examples in 
history. It may be thought suiKjrfluous at this day to repeat 
that the founders of New England were systematic tjn-ants ; 
but the propriety of reiterating an admitted truth depends 
upon the sincerity with which that trutli is recognised. 
Those who are conversant with the popular histories of 
America will be conscious, indeed, that the heroic energy 
and iron fortitude of the Pilgrim Fathers were not unalloyed 
with harsh and sanguinary bigotry ; but they will find their 
eyes continually diverted by judicious treatment from the 
darker portions of the picture. When even Mr. Bancroft, a 
superior example of his class, speaks of " transient persecu- 
tions " as of a " train of mists hovering of an autumn morning 
over the channel of a fine river that diffused freshness and 
fertility wherever it wound," it concerns us to know that 
they were not so transient nor so slight as he pictures them, 
but that they suflfused the whole atmosphere of colonial life 
with a depressing terror and a long-impending gloom. There 
is the further reason for reopening the case that, thanks to 
Transatlantic diligence, more is known of it. While the 
sketches of Mr. Hawthorne in the " Scarlet Letter " have 
been questioned as the piure coinage of imagination, archaeo- 
logical inquiiy has popularised the means of showing that even 
these fall short of the reaUty. 

To comprehend thoroughly the compressive energy of this 
state of society, we must bear in mind that the Massachusetts 
polity, which was the leading type of the other New England 
states, was the identification of Church and State upon a 
Puritan basis, whereby the senior ministers became virtually 
the lawgivers for secular interests. " According to the 
system established in Massachusetts," says Mr. Hildreth, in 
his recent " History of the United States," " the Church and 
the State were most intimately blended. The magistrates 
and general court, aided by the advice of the eldei^a (so the 
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ministers were designated), claimed and exercised a supreme 
control in spiritual as well as temporal matters ; while, even 
in matters purely temporal, the elders were consulted on all 
important questions. The maintenance of the elders, the first 
thing considered in the first Court of Assistants held in 
Massachusetts, had been secured by a vote to build houses 
for them, and to provide them a maintenance at the public 

expense The polity of Massachusetts conferred, 

in fact, unlimited power in matters of religion, as in every- 
thing else, upon the majority of the church members, as 
represented by the magistrates and general court. Those in 
the minority, whether churches or individuals, had no rights, 
and no alternative but silence and submission or withdrawal 
from the colony." The acceptance of a cramped theological 
creed was thus made the condition of a complete enjoyment 
of civil rights, as well as of a participation in the political 
franchise. No man, unless he were a member of the church, 
coidd be a magistrate or officer, or sei^'c upon a jury ; and 
the tendency of this restriction becomes apparent when we 
learn that juries gave verdicts on " matters of equity, and 
even on heresy!' Lechford, of Clement's Inn,* whom we 



• In liis *' Plaine Dealing, or 
Newes from New England," from 
which the above information is de- 
rived, Lechford also details the par- 
ticulars of the ordeal which persons 
ha<l to imdergo to become members 
of the Church. First of all they had 
to acquaint the elders of their de- 
sign, and to go through a catechis- 
ing and contession in the private 
assembly; then their names were 
published in the church, with an 
mvitation to any who knew any- 
thing against them to communicate 
it to the elders, or to be ready to 

£'ve it in testimony when the postu- 
nt should be called forth before the 
whole Church. If there was no com- 
munication to the elders in the in- 
terim, on an appointed day the pos- 
tulant had to make his appearance in 
the middle of the church, and the 



congregation were invited to bear 
testim(»ny individually either against 
or for his admission. Thus there was 
sometimes a space of many months 
between a man's first propounding, 
and the day ap])ointed ror his recep- 
tion, and then he had to make his 
public confession and profession of 
faith; after which the question was 
again put to the brethren of the con- 
gregation, were they satisfied ? be- 
fore the right hand of fellowship was 
extended. Until this was done, the 
applicants could neither receive the 
sacrament, nor could their children 
be baptised. The consetjuence was 
that, such was the feeling against 
encountering this ordeal, the ma- 
jority in New England, so far back 
as 1640, were not of the Church. 
Yet the non-members, as we learn 
from Savage's ** Winthrop," were ex- 
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here quote, and who was an attentive and competent witness 
of their mode of procedure, remarks, that " in the General 
Court and Great Quarter Courts before the civil magistrate, 
are tryed all actions and causes, civill and criminal, and also 
ecclesiastical, especially touching the non-mevihera ; and 
they themselves say, that in the General and Quarter Courts 
they have the power of Parliament, the King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, Chanceiy, High Commission and Star 
Chamber, and all the courts of England, and in divers cases 
have exercised that power upon the King's subjects, as is not 
difficult to prove. They have put to death, banished, fined 
men, cut oflf men's eares, whipt, imprisoned men, and all these 
for ecclesiasticall and civill oflfenccs, and without sufficient 
record." He complains, also, in another place, that the 
proceedings were not entered upon record at all, and that to 
the constitution of juries, such as it was, no practical check 
existed in the form of facilities for challenging thenL 
Moreover, the courts, even with this crushing machinery, 
were not content to decide secundum allegata et probata. 
" The jury," says the accurate Hutchinson,* " sometimes 
gave their verdict that there were strong grounds for 
suspicion, but not sufficient evidence. Yet the court would 
give sentence upon this verdict, and punish for many ofifences 
which, by the evidence upon the trial, the party appeared to 
them to have been guilty of, although he was not convicted of 
the particular crime he was charged with." With this mode 
of procedure it was, perhaps, immaterial what were the 
provisions of the laws administered ; but it will be interesting 
to rccal a few of them to remembrance. 

Massachusetts has been absolved, by the researches of Mr. 
Gray,"f from the charge of inflicting the punishment of death 
for every oifence which was made capital by the law of Moses. 



eluded from juricB until 16C5, when 
the royal injunction of 1602, till 
then evaded, could no longer be dis- 
obeyed. 



* Hist. Mass. voL i. p. 453. 
t Mass. Hist. CoU, (3rd series), 
vol. viii. 
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But the Rev. Mr. Cotton's " Abstract," which was intended 
to have been the basis of the Massachusetts code, proceeded 
to this extremity;* and when the magistrates and elders, 
" who wei'e iiot forward'' in drawing up any code of laws, 
but procrastinated as long as they could, to save their 
arbitrary discretion, adopted the document called the " Body 
of Liberties," its prefatory article admitted the inference 
that, " in case of the defect of law in any particular instance," 
a man might still be punished by the General Court, even to 
the extent of taking away his life, on the assumed sanction 
of the Word of God. Explicitly, indeed, the Body of Liberties 
stopped short of its Hebrew precedent ; only in the cases in 
which it punished crime with death it followed the Levitical 
law. Thus idolatry, witchcraft, and blasphemy were made 
capital offences. Li addition to these, the revised Code of 
1649 assigned the penalty of death to " stubborn and 
rebellious sons," and " to children above sixteen who curse 
or smite their natural father or mother," — enactments 
similarly borrowed from the Jewish lawgiver. The ninety- 
first of these Liberties legalised slavery, as Mr. Hildreth 
observes, many years before anything of the sort was to be 
found in the statutes of Virginia or Maryland. The forty- 
fifth Liberty authorised the application of torture in certain 
cases, and under certain restrictions. In short, this Code 
implies an interpretation of the term " Liberties " in a 
restrictive sense, and contains evidence that the liberty to 
obey their own consciences practically included the liberty to 
oppress all who differed from them. 

It resulted that, by a smgular interchange of positions. 



• It referred to the Scriptures aliso 
to sanction the commonest operations 
of government. The power of issu- 
ing warrants was ueduced from 
Joshua xxn. 1, and the propriety 
of registering acts from 1 'Kings iv. 
8. The Courts of Massachusetts were 
permitted to have secretaries, because 
there was a cajse in point, of Eliho- 



reph and Ahiah, the sons of Shisha, 
scrib<;8, and Jehosaphat, the son of 
Ahilud, recorder. A similar sanc- 
tion is said to have been souglit for 
the judicial processes of Connecticut ; 
and ** there was no trial by jury at 
Newhaven, no warrant being found 
for it in the Word of God." 
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their most conspicuous victims fled elsewhere for toleration. 
Massachusetts has reverentially enclosed with a railing the 
supposed footprints of the Pilgrim Fathers; but Rhode 
Island can exliibit another rock on which its founder, Roger 
Williams, first set his foot as a fugitive from the precocious 
tyranny of Massachusetts. We have not space to refer to 
the incidents of a life which, in conjunction with that of the 
indomitable Anne Hutchinson, is the most attractive in 
early American biography. The simultaneous eflbrts of 
these congenial spirits ended by involving them in a com- 
mon exile, which, in the case of the heroic woman, was 
concluded by the Indian's knife, to the ferocious joy of some 
whom she had tested in controversy. Tlie importance of 
these examples consists in the evidence they afford of a 
protracted struggle to bring the governors of Massachusetts 
to a milder disposition. One of these attempts was made 
with such perseverance, that we may usefully have recourse 
to Mr. Hildreth, who has given the details of it with his cus- 
tomary precision. 

In the year 1646 a petition had been presented to the 
General Court, signed by seven citizens, in the name of 
themselves and others, for the rights of English subjects, 
with complaints of the exclusion, under the existing system, 
of all but Church members, from civil and ecclesiastical 
privileges. 

** Though Buffidently moderate in its tenor, this petition had given 
great oflfence * to many godly, both elder and others.' The zealous 
Johnson denounces those who signed it as ^ of a very linsiewolsie 
disposition, some for Prelacy, some for Presbytery, and some for 
Plebsbytery.' Several replies to it were now presented to the court, 
which, by order of that body, were summed up into one ; not, indeed, 
by way of answer, because the petition was adjudged a contempt, and 
therefore not worthy of an answer, but as a declaration of the court's 
opinion touching this audacious assault upon theocratic rights. Dr. 
Child, a young physician, recently from London, whose name stood 
at the head of the signers, being summoned before the General Court, 
alleged, on behalf of himself and the others, that it was no crime to 
petition. He was told in reply that it was not for petitioning they 
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were questioned, but for the ^ miscarriages ' which their petition con- 
tained, specified on the spot to the number of twelve, of which the 
principal were, calling the existing government an ^ill-compacted 
vessel,' ascribing the misfortunes of the colony to its bad govern- 
ment, intimating that many persons were discontented, charging 
the government with tyranny, and claiming a right of appeal to 
England. To these specifications the petitioners returned elaborate 
answers in writing, to which the court rejoined extempore, to the 
entire satisfaction of an assembled multitude of Church members, 
whose exclusive right to political authority the petitioners had pre- 
sumed to question. 

" Thus beaten in argument. Child and his associates were fined 
firom 101, to 60^., $50 to $250 each, and were exhorted to be quiet, 
to study to mind their own business, and to recollect the sin of Korah 
in resisting Moses and Aaron. On promise of the remission of their 
fines, ' if they would ingeniously acknowledge their miscarriage,' some 
of the petitioners, of whom Maverick was one, submitted ; the others 
appealed to Parliament, and tendered their appeal in writing ; but 
the court refused to accept, or even to hear it read. The majority 
was decisive in favour of this denial of appeal Three, however, of 
the magistrates, Bellingham, Saltonstall, and Bradstreet, with two of 
the deputies, desired to be entered ' contradicentes in aU these pro- 
ceedings.' 

<< A similar effort in behalf of religious liberty had been made in 
Plymouth colony about the same time by Yassall and others. One 
of the magistrates had made a proposal for general toleration, and 
two others had supported him. 'Tou would have admired,' 
wrote Winslow to Winthrop, ' to see how sweet this carrion relished 
in the ^palate of most of the deputies.' But Grovemor Prince, 
sustained by a majority of the magistrates, refused to put it to 
the vote, ' as being that, indeed, which would eat out the power of 
godliness. '" 

While Child hastened to get ready to go to England in a 
ship about to sail, he and his friends bestirred themselves to 
get up a petition from the non-freemen, setting forth their 
grievances, and praying the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
relief. This was esteemed by a majority of the magis- 
trates a new and still more serious oflfcnce ; and an order 
was issued to arrest Child just as he was about to embark, 
and to search his trunk, and also the study of Dand, 
another of the petitioners. Nothing was found in Child's 
trunk, but in Dand s study were seized, in the hands of 
Smith, another of the petitioners, copies of two memorials 
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addressed to the Parliamentary Commissioners for Planta- 
tions ; the one from Child and his associates, setting forth 
their case, the other from some non-freemen, " pretending," 
as Winthrop tells us, " to be in the name and upon the sighs 
and tears of many thousands," praying for liberty of con- 
science and the appointment of a Parliamentary governor. 

'^ How dangerous a thing it was to meddle with such a petition 
was sufficiently evinced by the case of one Joy, ' a young fellow, a 
carpenter,' who had been very busy in procuring signers, and who 
even presnmed to question the constable who searched Dand's study, 
whether his warrant were in the king's name. This audacious young 
carpenter was kept in irons till ' he humbled himself, confessed what 
he kuow, blamed himself for meddling in matters belonging not to 
him, and blessed God for these irons upon his legs, hoping they 
would do him good while he lived. So he was let out upon reason- 
able baiL' 

" The offence of Dand and Smith, in whose custody the petitions 
had been found, was still more serious. It was held, indeed, under 
the fundamental laws, to be ' in nature capital,' being no less than 
treason against the Commonwealth, and bail was refused. At the 
General Court immediately following. Child and the others were very 
heavily fined. Unable to pay Ins fine of 2002., $960, Dand was kept 
in prison more than a year, and was only discharged at last upon a 
humble submission." 

The obnoxious petition was, however, intrusted to the care 
of Vassall, with whom the magistrates of Massachusetts 
hesitated to meddle, not only because he belonged to Ply- 
mouth colony, but for the more powerful reason that his 
brother was an influential member of Parliament. Vassall 
undertook to convey it to England ; but just before the 
vessel sailed, Cotton, in his sermon at the Thursday lecture, 
hinted to the passengers that, if a storm arose, they were to 
throw Vassall's trunk overboard, as containing the Jonah that 
would certainly sink them. A storm did arise, and, to appease 
the superstitious fears of some of the company, a package 
was thrown overboard containing copies of the obnoxious 
papers ; but Vassall took care to preserve the originals. * 

* This occiuTcncc is alluded to in presently published by Child's bro- 
the title of a pamphlet, "New £ng* ther, a major in the ParlisunentaiT 
land*8 Jonas cast up at London, ' army, containing a copy of the on- 
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Yassall might, indeed, consider himself fortunate that he 
had the means of withdra^ving when the fire became too hot 
for him. Others were not so privileged ; who, notwith- 
standing they removed beyond the limits of the Massa- 
chusetts grant, were dragged back into its territory. There 
was the previous case of a man named Gorton, " a wild but 
benevolent enthusiast," as he is termed by Mr. Bancroft, 
who, with certain of his followers, had taken up his residence 
at Shawomet, and whose doctrines were so unwelcome to the 
divines of Massachusetts, that they took measures to silence 
him, though out of their jurisdiction. Gorton has naiTated 
his story in a tract called " Simplicitie*s Defence against the 
Seven-headed Monster," which Winslow replied to \mder 
the title of " Hypocrisie Unmasked ;" and from the two 
combined we partly gather these particulars. " When the 
New Englanders," says Gorton, "perceived his settlement 
to be a refuge to such as were oppressed, &c., then they 
went about to bring those parts to be imder their jurisdic- 
tions by all possible pretences." The most available appears 
to have been an apocryphal claim of the Indians of Shawo- 
met to a tract of land which Gorton had purchased of the 
Sachem Miontonimoh. With respect to this claim the 
evidence of Gorton was destroyed by a convenient but 
ungrateful surrender of Miontonimoh to the murderous 
designs of his enemy Uncas. Uncas not only tomahawked 
him Tnjore suo, but devoured the shoulder of his fallen 
antagonist, declaring that it made his heart strong, and 
waa the sweetest morsel he ever ate. At the same time 
the magistrates of Massachusetts, triumphing after their 

mnal petition to the Massachnsetts Yet the fire of New England proved 

Oenerai Court, and an account of the too hot for him. His leaning to- 

proceedings upon it. Winslow, the ward episcopacy, or, at least, to- 

Massachusetts agent, published, in ward toleration, had made him ob- 

ftnswer, ''New England's Salaman- noxious in Plymouth colony; and 

der discovered,*' alluding to Yassall, though his fiunily remained there, he 

a man, it was said, ''never at rest never returned, 
bat when in the fire of contention." 
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fashion^ sent, first, a summons, and subsequently an armed 
commission to come to conclusions with the heretical 
Gorton. A proposal was made by Gorton to the commis- 
sioners, through the mediation of some people of Provi- 
dence, to submit his case to arbitrators, and to pledge the 
cattle belonging to his party as a security to abide their 
decision ; but this reasonable ofifer having been rejected, 
after a short resistance, he and the majority of his 
followers were captured and carried as prisoners to Massa- 
chusetts. Gorton alleges, but Winslow denies, that the 
commissioners treacherously violated the terms of the 
capitulation. At all events, when they had lodged the 
Gortonists in safe custody, the motive for the outrage was 
freely manifested in the readiness with which they waived 
the civil charges, and proceeded exclusively on the ground 
of heresy. Their " prisoners of war," as they termed them, 
were subjected to an inquisitorial examination on their 
theological tenets, in which Gorton displayed the most 
troublesome adroitness. "While his trial lasted, and he was 
doubling through the mazes of Puritan controversy, to the 
great perplexity of his polemical ferrets, the reverend 
disputants, by allusions in their sermons to Agag and 
Benhadad, suggested a sunmiary conclusion of the contro- 
versy. A majority of the magistrates were prepared to put 
Gorton to death, but the deputies dissented ; and, ultimately, 
he and six of his companions were condemned to work in 
irons in the extremity of a New England winter, under pain 
of death, if by speech or writing they attempted to publish or 
maintain any of their " blasphemous and abominable here- 
sies." Their cattle, to the number of eighty, were seized to 
pay the expenses of their arrest and trial, assessed at 160Z. 
After they were chained, and before they were sent to the 
townships, among which they were to be distributed, they 
were made a spectacle, in the dearth of other amuse- 
ments ; — ^that is to say, as Gorton himself describes it, 
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" We were to stay till Master Cotton his lecture day, and 
then were all brought to the congregration in that our iron 
furniture, for the credit of the sanctuary which had set the 
sword at work for such good purpose." It was found, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the threat of death which was 
hanging over them, these stubborn enthusiasts were still 
making converts ; and therefore, it was ordered, at a subse- 
quent court, that they should depart out of the jurisdic- 
tion within fourteen days, and not return to Massachusetts, 
Providence, or even their former settlement of Shawomet, 
under peril of the last extremity. This proceeding was 
afterwards, though with little efifect, made the subject of 
official investigation in England. 

We have stated the circumstances of this case at consider- 
able length, for the reason that they are not only interesting 
but instructive. If Massachusetts went beyond her chartered 
limits, usurped a jurisdiction to which she had no pretence, 
and committed illegalities of which her apologists were 
conscious, in order to crush a little band of fugitives, from 
whom she had received no detriment and could apprehend 
no danger, we may conceive what would be her treatment 
of those who, being legally in her grasp, had the rashness to 
take liberties with her cherished uniformity. To such, it is 
not exceeding the truth to say, that her little finger was 
heavier than the loins of the Government they had fled from. 
There were not a few who experienced the disadvantages of 
the change, and who, to quote the words of a certain Black- 
stone, had left England " to get from under the power of the 
Lord Bishops," bi^t found that in America they " had fallen 
under the powers of the Lord Brethren." Of such, the 
Papists and the Baptists or Anabaptists had their several 
experiences ; but those who encountered the most wholesale 
inflictions in confutation of their tenets were the imhappy 
sect of Quakers. The Quakers, it is tnie, as Hutchinson 
observes, solicited persecution ; but even they, he adds, must 

Q 
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have been surprised at " the imprudence of the authorities 
in gratifying this humour as far as their utmost wishes 
could carry them." * At first they were suspected or 
accused of deahng in the " Black Art," and the persons of 
the Quaker women were searched for "devil's teats," or 
other signs of witchcraft ; but as these were not discoverable, 
they were found guilty of heresy, and were thereupon '* thrust 
out of the jurisdiction." Subsequently, to recur again to Mr. 
Hildreth,— 

**The existing laws of Massachusetts against heretics were not 
thought sufficient for the occasion. A special law was presently 
enacted, in the preamble of which the Quakers were denounced as ' a 
cursed sect of heretics lately risen in the world.' To bring a * known 
Quaker ' into the colony was made punishable by this law with a fine 
of 100^., besides bonds to carry him back again, or, in default thereof, 
imprisonment. The Quaker himself was to be whipp)ed twenty stripes, 
sent to the house of correction, and kept at hard labour imtil trans- 
ported. The importation or possession of Quaker books was strictly 
prohibited ; all such books were to be brought in to the nearest 
magistrate to be burned. Defending Quaker opinions was punishable 
with fine, and, on the third offence, with the house of correction and 
banishment. Even these enactments did not suffice. By a law of 
the next year, the fines before imposed w^ere increased ; every hour's 
entertainment of a known Quaker was subjected to a fine of forty 
shillings ; every male Quaker, besides former penalties, was to lose 
one ear on the first conviction, and on a second the other ; and both 
males and females, on the third conviction, were to have their tongues 
bored through with a red-hot iron. Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, on the recommendation of the commissioners of the United 
Colonies, adopted similar laws." 

Rhode Island alone adhered, with exceptional consistency, 
to the great principle of religious liberty. 

'* But neither good advice nor good example made any impression 
on the United Colonies. A new law of Massachusetts, imposing fines 
on all who attended Quaker meetings, or spoke at them, did but 
increase the disposition to speak and to hear. In spite of whippings, 
brandings, and cropping of ears, the banished Quakers persisted in 
retuniiug. They flocked, indeed, to Massachusetts, and especially 
to Boston, as to places possessed with the spirit of intolerance, and 

* One of the ministers proposed to down," said Endicot, with a sincerity 

treat them as wild beasts. ** We borne out by the event, and which 

shall bo as ready to take away your constituted the pomt of his grim 

lives as you shall be to lay them repartee. — CoiCs Pvrilanism^ p. 812. 
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therefore the more in need of their presence and preaching." (YoL L 
pp. 405, 406.) 

Then, when milder measures of persecution had failed^ 
their authors did not scruple to shed the blood of the most 
inoffensive and unresisting of Christian sects. 

" In hopes to put a stop to the annoyance of returning Quakers, 
the commissioners for the United Colonies finally recommended that 
such as returned a second time should suffer death. The name of the 
younger Winthrop, who sat as one of the commissioners for Connec- 
ticut, a man of much more tolerant spirit than his father, is affixed 
to this vote ; not, however, without the following qualification : — 
" Lookin{/ at it as a query, aiid fwt as an act, I subscribe,*' But it 
did not long remain a query. In spite of a vigorous resistance on 
the part of the deputies, a law for the capital punishment of returned 
Quakers was presently enacted in Massachusetts, and Marmaduke 
Stephenson of Yorkshire, William Bobinson of London, and Mary 
Dyer of Newport, were soon found guilty imder it. Mary Dyer 
(formerly a conspicuous disciple of Mrs. Hutchinson), widow of 
William Dyer, late recorder of Providence Plantation, was reprieved 
on the scaffold, after witnessing the execution of her two companions, 
and set at liberty on petition of her son, on condition of leaving the 
colony in forty-eight hours. The magistrates vindicated the execution 
of the other two in a long declaration, in which they dwelt with em- 
phasis on the case of Mary Dyer, as proof that they sought ' not the 
death, but the absence of the Quakers.' There was this peculiarity, 
indeed, in all the New England persecutions, with the single excep- 
tion of Gorton's case, that heretics were persecuted, not so much as 
enemies of God, whom it w^as fit and meritorious to punish, but 
rather as intruders, whom it was desirable to get rid of, or at least to 
silence. Mary Dyer, however, did not escape. Impelled by * the 
Spirit,' she presently returned again to * the bloody town of Boston,' 
where, like her fellow-convicts, she underwent death by hanging. 
The fortitude, and even triumphant joy with which these victims met 
their fate, the sympathy which their execution excited, and the 
readiness with which their places were supplied by others, pre- 
pared and even anxious for a like extremity, alarmed and inti- 
midated the magistrates. Not only the doubtful effect in the 
colony, but the late revolution in England, and the uncertainty 
how these proceedings might be regarded there, gave additional 
reason to hesitate. Several other returned Quakers were sentenced 
to death, but only one more execution, that of William Leddra, took 
place. Several others, condemned to death, were pardoned and dis- 
chai^ed, upon acknowledgment of their error." 

Other means of expulsion and repression were subse- 
quently adopted, which, inasmuch as they were certainly more 

Q2 
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lenient, were the natural result of a recoil against blood- 
shedding. The elder Winthrop, as he lay on his death-bed, 
had hesitated when solicited by Dudley to banish some 
heterodox offender. " I have done," said he, " too much of 
that work already." In a similar position his successors 
might fairly content themselves with their unparalleled con- 
tributions to the list of Quaker witnesses. Yet some of them, 
we know, with undisguised reluctance abandoned the prac- 
tices to which they had been so long habituated. Mr. Haw- 
thorne, with happy conjecture, has described the Puritan 
children as playing at the game of torturing Quakers ; like 
the infantine boat-launchers depicted by the artist Turner in 
the foreground of his picture of the " Building of Carthage." 
Such fanciful descriptions approve themselves as accurate and 
authentic in the very truest sense, when they harmonise with 
the spirit developed through a long history. 

Mr. Hawthorne's suggestion of the capacity of Colonial 
Puritanism to infuse its bitterness even into the impulses of 
childhood, should lead us to remark its social manifestations 
more attentively. There was this peculiarity about the New 
England settlements which rendered their regime more than 
usually irksome. In these little townships, hemmed in by 
the forest, and environed by the dread of the Indians or the 
ocean, there was no ready outlet for rebellious vivacity ; while 
the narrowness of their limits enabled the magistrates, by the 
exercise merely of an ordinary vigilance, to give stringent 
effect to some of their dreariest devices. A foretaste of the 
system which they enforced in Massachusetts was afforded by 
an expedition to throw down a maypole wliich one Morton 
had erected in a neighbouring settlement. The name of the 
place it occupied, which the owner had called "Merry 
Mount,*' was changed into " Mount Dagon ; " and eventually 
his house was burnt down, " that the habitation of the wicked 
should no more appear in Israel." The keeping of Christmas- 
day was pimishcd by fines ; and mince-pies are said to have 
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been proscribed in Connecticut * In 1639 a law was passed 
by Massachusetts against the drinking of healths ; while the 
fate of a pleasant fellow was repeatedly illustrated in the 
case of one Samuel Maverick, whom Josselyn describes as 
" the only hospitable man in the colony," and whose " sociable 
and jolly disposition," according to Mr. Hildreth, " was the 
means of getting him into abundance of trouble." Dudley 
and Endicot patronised an attempt to put down long hair by 
means of a voluntary association, while they curtailed the 
ladies' dresses by peremptory enactment. So early as 1633, 
even the wives of the Elders were conspicuous, according to 
Winthrop, for luxuries in food and apparel. The peculiar 
form of their excesses is not described, but we may infer one 
particular from Endicot's antipathy to veils. In the following 
year, " costly apparel" and "immodest" fashions were the sub- 
ject of legislation ; so that wearing veils was not the only delin- 
quency of the fair sex. Four years later, so incorrigible were these 
daughters of Eve, that "costly apparel" and "new fashions " 
were again under consideration. Later in the history of the 
colony, the "younger sort of women" had the open audacity to 
sport " superfluous ribbons ; " and the ministers were only 
consoled for the enormity by the fact that " musicians by trade 
and dancing schools " were not encouraged. Randolph states 
that the magistrates of Massachusetts regarded one of their 
Indian wars as a visitation " for women wearing borders of 
hayre, and for cutting, curling, and laying out the hajrre," 
coupled with other equally heinous offences. Ward, the 
author of the Massachusetts Body of Liberties, declaims 



• As it is doubtful whether the 
original laws of Newhaven were ever 
printed in an authentic form, this and 
similar statements are principally tra- 
ditionaL In addition to mince-pies, 
it is said that these laws proscribed 
all musical instruments, except the 
drum, trumpet, and Jew's-harp. The 
two former would be required for 
pnblic ceremonials, but why the lat- 



ter should be exempted we cannot 
conjecture, except for the presump- 
tion that it was the instrument played 
on by David. The published records 
of Connecticut show provisions of a 
later date against shuffle-board, cards, 
dice, tables, "or any other game 
wherein the great and solenm ordi- 
nance of a lott is expressly and di* 
rectly abased and prophaned." 
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against other female enormities in his tract entitled " The 
Simple Cobbler of Aggawam ; " and declares that such a fair 
delinquent, as he there describes, deserves to be kicked, " if," 
as he gallantly reserves, " she were of a kickable substance." 
Mr. Hildreth concludes that they " attempted to make the 
colony a convent of Puritan devotees, subjected to all the rules 
of the stricter monastic orders, except in the allowance of 
marriage and money-making." On the subject of marriage, 
we may note something like a conflict between their rigorous 
theory and their fleshly inclinations. The first marriage in the 
colony of Plymouth was solemnised somewhat hastily. Wil- 
liam White died Feb. 21st, and the wife of Edward Winslow 
on the 24th of Maixili in the same year, 1641. On the 12th of 
May, their disconsolate relicts mutually consoled themselves 
by a second engagement Winthrop the elder left his fomiJh 
wife a widow ; and Bellingham, overpowered by the " strength 
of his affection " for a second bride, violated the publication 
law, and, by virtue of his authority as a magistrate, performed 
the marriage ceremony himself. The magistrates early assimied 
the authority of granting divorces, — not for adultery only, but 
for such other causes as they might consider fit At the same 
time, coui-tship without permission of parents was visited se- 
verely by fine and imprisonment ; and the fate of a certain cul- 
prit, whose unlicensed arm was detected encircling a fair dam- 
sers waist, is deliberately recorded among the decisions of the 
magistrates. The damsels themselves were continually coming 
within the sweep of the law for their levities and transgressions. 

** Straight-laced, hut all too full in bud 
For Puritanic stays/* 

they were continually indulging in secret consolations ; and 
the painful romance of the " Scarlet Letter " is no imaginary 
illustration of the human frailty which incurred inhuman 
retribution. The pages of Winthrop and Hubbard show the 
recoil of natural passions against unnatural laws, and the 
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pressure of a barbarous code is clearly visible in their super- 
abundant examples both of crime and insanity. 

One other passion from the first evaded all control — the 
auri sacra favie^ of the guardians of the Puritan sanctuary. 
So early as 1634, Winthrop narrates a circumstance "which 
brought them and all the Gospel under a common suspicion 
of cutting one another s throats for beaver/' Josseljm, whose 
experience must have been peculiarly unsatisfactory, describes 
them as " full of ludification and injurious dealing ; generally 
in their payments recusant and slow;" and even William 
White declares in a letter to Winthrop, that " he sees such 
harsh dealing among the shopkeepers there, in price, weight, 
and measure, that he thinks that love is wanting which is the 
main key of religion." Ethically it would seem that the 
debit and credit sides of their account were ingeniously 
balanced. A tenderness for their own commercial delinquen- 
cies was compensated by the mortifications of the affections 
of their children, and of the robust appetites of their men- 
servants and maid-servants. Some of the magnates who 
were most conspicuous for their stem austerity were the most 
lax in respect of their avaricious mode of trading. The elder 
Dudley, who died with some doggerel against toleration in his 
pocket, had a notorious weakness on behalf of that receptacle 
which scandalised some among his leading contemporaries. 
Hugh Peters is an example that the ministers themselves 
were not incompetent hands at a bargain, for he did what 
might be teimed " a fine stroke of business " in the cod fish 
and lumber line while he resided in the colony ; and, in fact, 
to give play to his business activity, he hazarded the suppres- 
sion of the Salem weekly lecture, — subtracting from his ser- 
mons liberally, to swell the contents of his ledger. 

Remembering these operations, we can agree with Mr. 
Hildreth that a zeal for the main chance was a notable abate- 
ment from the conventual character of the New England 
system. On the other hand, we are doubtful in what light 
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we may regard the appreciation of creature comforts which 
was its notable accompaniment. Those who condemn the 
Puritans as peiTerscly ascetic should in fairness be informed 
of their lenient endurance of the physical consolations they 
met with in the wilderness. Elndicot and his company, during 
their first year's occupation in 1629, are described as " making 
shift to rub out the winter's cold by the fireside, turning 
down many a drop of the bottell, and burning tobacco with 
all the ease they could." * When the summer came, their 
resignation took another form. The reverend divine, Mr. 
Francis Higgeson, said to be " mighty in the Scriptures," and 
who wrote a description of New England's plantation in 
1630, observing on the mildness of the aire, says, that 
" whereas I clothed myself beforetime with double cloathes 
and thick wastcoats, to keepe me warme, even in the summer 
time, I doe now go as thin clad as any, onely wearing a light 
stuflfe cassocke upon my shirt, and stufie breeches of one 
thicknesse, without linings." We must further acquit them 
of any obstinate aversion to the succulent solids they hap- 
pened to fall in with. Of the harbour of Plymouth it is said, 
" this bay is a most hopeful place ; innumerable store of fowl 
TKiost excellent good . . . • ci*abs and lobsters in their time 
infinite." The reverend divine already referred to delivers it 
as his doctrine that the " parsnips, carrots, and turnips are 
here bigger and sweeter than is ordinary to be found in 
England; the turkies are far greater than our English turkies, 
and exceeding fat, sweet, and fleshy!' " Fresh cod," says Win- 
slow, " in the summer is but coarse meat with us." That 
" worthy and useful instrument," as he is denominated in the 
" Memorial," had a faculty for compounding a duck broth, which 
he benevolently turned to account on one occasion for the 
benefit of a sick Indian. It is also said of the colonists gener- 
ally, that " in their feasts they had not forgotten the English 

* Sion'fl Saviour. 
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fashion of stirring up their appetites with variety of cooking 
their food." Before long, they permitted certain liquids of 
even a recherche class to lubricate these opsonia of their 
terrestrial Zion. Dudley wrote to the Countess of Lincoln in 
1631, that they had only " good water to drink till wine or 
beer could be made ; " but before twenty years had elapsed, 
such was the "wonder-working Providence of Sion's Saviour in 
New England," that " Portugall had had many a mouthful of 
bread and fish from us in exchange for their Madeira liquors, 
and also Spain." In short, the toleration of any "wonder" 
that was sufficiently savory or nourishing was proclaimed 
with extreme and carnal promptitude. On the arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, " the master on shore brought with him a 
very fat goose to eat with us ; and we had a fat crane, and a 
mallard, and a dried neat's tongue ; and so we were kindly 
and friendly together." On the voyage of the founders of 
Massachusetts in the " Arabella," the captain complained that 
their " victuals " impeded the working of the ship. It was 
also " a common fault in our young people that they gave 
themselves to drink hot waters very immoderately." What- 
ever were the wants of their seniors in this respect, they 
fortified their weakness more reservedly and judiciously. 

It is observable, that if they tolerated a few of the com- 
forts, they were aLso not inexorable in respect of the pomps 
of this wicked world. It was no part of their design to pro- 
mote the advent of that equality which now obtains on the 
American soil. " A discrimination between gentlemen and 
those of inferior condition," says Mr. Hildreth, " was care- 
fully kept up. Only gentlemen were entitled to the prefix 
of ' Mr. ;' their number was quite small ; and deprivation of 
the right to be so addressed was inflicted as a punishment. 
* Goodman ' or ' Goodwoman,' by contraction ' Goody,' was the 
address of inferior persons.' Winthrop received from Crom- 
well the Buccaneer, a present of an elegant sedan-chair, 
which had been intended for the sister of the Viceroy of 
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Mexico. Whether he rode about in it, we are not informed ; 
though it seems improbable that he would receive it as a 
piece of ornamental lumber. The governors generally were 
not inclined to dispense with certain little ceremonies to en- 
hance the dignity of their office. They were preceded by 
halberdiers when they went abroad, and they had the services 
of a trumpeter to make their proclamations. An amusing 
circumstance arose out of tho quarrel in Anne Hutchinson's 
case, when the men who had carried the halberds before 
Vane declined to carry them before Winthrop, because they 
sympathised with the Antinomian side of the controversy. 
Had the bearers, whom we assume he employed for his sedan, 
been similarly favourers of the Baptist exodus, they might 
have deposited " King Winthrop *' in Boston Harbour ; 
but we infer that these responsible officials were orthodox, 
as there is no intimation that he was submitted to this 
indignity. 

Ascending in the scale of social precedence, we come again 
upon the dominant principle of the New England system in 
the extraordinary homage paid to the Ministers. As if in 
mockery of their human infirmity, the steam of adulation was 
poured around them, till they breathed habitually an intoxi- 
cating atmosphere. Naturally enough did Josselyn remark 
their inclination to " receive your gifts but as a tribute due to 
their tmnscendency." In the eyes of their worshippers, " that 
great light and divine plant, Mr. Samuel Stone," or " the holy, 
heavenly, sweet-affecting and soul-ravishing minister, Mr. 
Thomas Shepheard," were princes untrammelled by secular 
accessories. By the subjects of their congregations these and 
their coadjutors were invested with more than a monarch's 

• 

pretensions. Their ecstatical gifts and celestial graces were a 
main theme of history ; the clumsy harps of the New England 
poets twanged forth shambling elegies in their praise ; and 
even comets condescended to give notice of their decease. It 
was only appropriate, therefore, that they should exercise a 
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corresponding influence in all mundane transactions, especially 
of a public nature. "New England," said Cotton Mather, 
" being a country whose interests are remaikably inwrapped 
in ecclesiastical circumstances, ministers ought to concern 
themselves in politics." Their intervention was on this 
account habitually recognised as framers of laws, as council- 
lors of the magistrates, and as agents in embassies and 
political missions. Not only did they act as ductores dubi- 
tantium in private affairs, but they were the exhorters of the 
timid, the rebukers of the bold, and the deciders for the 
doubtful at elections and town meetings. If in any of these 
vocations they met with obstruction, their pride was compen- 
sated when they mounted the pulpit. There they had their 
opponents entirely at the mercy of their Scripture similitudes 
and prophetical menaces. They could preach at, or pray for, 
their imfortunate victims with all the rigour of a spiritual 
despotism tempered only, and that uncertainly, by the sand 
in the hour-glass.* As we learn from a singular passage in 
Mr. Felts "Salem," on such occasions they spared neither 
age nor sex. The boys were ranged on the stairs of the 
meeting-house, and " a man was appointed to keep people 
from sleeping " by means of " a short clubbed stick having at 
one end a knob, and at the other a foxtail with which he 
would stroke the women's faces that were asleep, and with 
the other would knock unruly dogs and men." In the same 
place, Salem, as we learn from the same authority, two men 
were appointed to make a circuit of the town during service, 
and to mark down the non-attendants in order to present 
them to the magistrate, while, at the same time, three con- 
stables were appointed to keep watch at the three doors of 
the meeting-house to prevent any one from going forth " till 
all the exercises were finished." Neither in measure nor 



• Our readers will doubtless call to with the familiar inrocation, " And 
mind the well-known portrait of Hugh now, my friend, let us take another 
Petera turning up this instrument glaas!" 
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quality were the ministers inclined to stint themselves of a 
single particle of their flocks* adoration. 

We may ascribe a part of their influence with their respec- 
tive congregations to their intimate knowledge of the secrets 
of Providence, and to what we may even designate their 
thaumaturgical prowess. To suspicious eyes the following 
little circumstance reads remarkably like an exhibition of the 
latter accomplishment. Winthrop the younger had some 
books in the chamber in which he kept his com. One of 
them was a Greek Testament, which was bound up together 
with the book of Common Prayer and the Psalms. The mice 
attacked the volume, and ate the Common Prayer " every leaf 
of it" but scrupulously declined the rest of the contents, as 
also all the other books, " though he had above a thousand 
there." Without questioning that the Common Prayer had 
entirely disappeared, we may hint our impression that the 
destructive mice were again in some shape " the poor people 
who had come over ; " and we incHne to credit the ministers 
with their edacity from the Hkeness of this to another portent, 
which we shall mention presently, exhibited by one of the 
Mathers. A more frequent proof of the supernatural vocation 
of the ministers was afforded by their interpretation of 
omens and judgments ; for in this department they were so 
experienced that, in case of any disparagement of their 
persons or doctrine, they were generally able to cite some 
retributive visitation. The town of Lynn, for instance, lost 
a great part of its cattle by a sudden disease through re- 
ducing the salary of the Rev. Mr. Cobbett. In Hubbard and 
Winthrop there is a chronicle of similar judgments against 
those who thwarted or slighted the Elders. One example, a 
young merchant died immediately after charging that " none 
of those black crows (meaning the ministers) should be allowed 
to follow his corpse to the grave." Others, and especially 
the heretical Antinomians, were overtaken by still more 
exemplary catastrophes. Anne Hutchinson was on this account 
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seized and slaughtered by the Indians ; while the " copartner 
in her heresies, Mrs. Mary Dyer," gave birth to a monster, 
which, as described, would have been a priceless treasure at 
our College of Surgeons. The fate of one of the same sect — 
a barber, who " was mo7'e than ordinary ldb(yi*iou8 to draw 
men to those sinful errors," is memorable for a very obvious 
reason. A barber, if we reflect, was the only man who had 
a fair chance of competing in controversy with the ministers, 
as he was professionally secure of his one auditor, and had as 
summary means of compelling his attention. Accordingly, 
as we are told in " Sion's Saviour," " he having a fit oppor- 
tunity by reason of his trade, so soone as any were set doune 
in his chaire he would commonly be cutting of their haire 
and the truth together." The appropriate penalty followed 
that, one of Roxbury sending for him to draw a tooth, the 
Antinomian clipper of orthodox doctrine lost his way in the 
forest, and was frozen to death. His fate is set forth as an 
implied warning to barber chirurgeons not to misuse their 
opportunities, while it serves us to illustrate the effect of 
such examples in sustaining the principle of the Massachusetts 
theocracy. To resist it was like entering upon a contest with 
fate, for its authors dispensed judgments with as much facility 
as they issued and served common legal process ; in short, if 
any one occasioned them trouble, a warrant or a miracle, it 
was difficult to tell beforehand which, was pretty certain 
to overtake the delinquent. 

It was not in the nature of things that this complex machi- 
nery of beadles and spectres should work satisfactorily. But 
for fifty years the Puritan Zion was thus upheld, and the reign 
of the Saints upon earth anticipated. Happily it was not per- 
mitted by events that this strain upon human endurance should 
continue, if it was too much to expect its relaxation from the 
ministers by whom and in whose behalf it was maintained. 
Kepeated invitations were made to the latter to modify its 
rigours, but they were uniformly slighted. An example of this 
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occurred in 1652, when Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of the 
original founders of the colony, wrote to Wilson and Cotton, 
ministers of Boston, the following letter : — 

'* * Reverend and dear sirs, whom I unfeignedly love and respect, 
it doth not a little grieve my spirit to hear what sad things are re- 
ported daily of your tyranny and persecution in New England, as that 
you fine, whip, and imprison men for their consciences. First you 
compel such to come into your assemblies as you know will not join 
you in your worship, and when they show their dislike thereof, or 
witness against it, then you stir up your magistrates to punish them 
for such, as you conceive, their public afironts. Truly, friends, 
this your practice of compelling any, in matters of worship, to do 
that whereof they are not fully persuaded, is to make them sin ; 
for so the apostle (Rom. xiv. 23) tells us ; and many are made 
hypocrites thereby, conforming in their outward man for fear of 
punishment. We pray for you, and wish you prosperity every 
way, hoping the Lord would have given you so much light and 
love there, that you might have been eyes to God's people here, 
and not to practise those courses in a wilderness which you went 
so far to prevent. These rigid ways have laid you very low in 
the hearts of the saints. I do assure you I have heard them 
pray in the public assemblies that the Lord would give you meek 
and humble spirits, not to strive so much for uniformity as not to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. I hope you do 
not assume to yourselves infallibility of judgment, when the most 
learned of the apostles confesseth he knew but in part, and saw 
but darkly, as through a glass ; for God is light, and no further 
than He doth illumine us can we see, be our parts and learning ever 
so great. O that all those that are brethren, though yet they 
cannot think and speak the same thing, might be of one accord in 
the Lord.' 

** To this noble remonstrance — and it was not the first of the same 
sort which Saltonstall had made — Wilson and Cotton wrote a very 
elaborate reply. They profess to be friends of peace and modera- 
tion, but fully justify the punishments inflicted. * Better be hypo- 
crites,' they say, * than profane persons, Hypocrites give God part 
of his due, the outward man ; but the profane person giveth God 
neither outward nor inward man.' 'You know not if you think 
we came into this wilderness to practise those courses which we 
fled from in England. We believe there is a vast diflference between 
men's inventions and God's institutions ; we fled from men's inven- 
tions, to which we else should have been compelled ; we compel none 
to men's inventions.' Yet, after this downright claim of a divine 
character for their system, with an inconsistency too common to sur- 
prise, they add, * We are far from arrogating infallibility of judg- 
ment, or aflfocting uniformity ; uniformity God never required, infalli- 
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bility he never granted ub. We content ourselves with unity in the 
foundation of reli^on and church order.' 

" About the same time Williams sent a warm remonstrance to his 
old friend and disciple Qoyemor Eudicott, against these violent pro- 
ceedings. The Massachusetts theocracy could not complain that none 
showed them their error. They did not persevere in the system of 
persecution without having its wrongfulness fully pointed out.'' 
(Hildreth, voL i pp. 382-4.) 

The first modification of the system was due to the inter- 
ference of Charles the Second shortly subsequent to the Re- 
storation. By a royal order, which at that time the colonists 
were not in a position to dispute, they were deprived of one of 
their most cherished privileges, — the right to inflict corporal 
pimishment upon Quakers. Later than this, in 1675, when 
the general court of Massachusetts, after consultation with the 
Elders, enumerated the sins which had brought upon them the 
visitation of the war with King Philip, in a spirit of contrition 
the persecution of the Quakers was renewed.* But the claim- 
ants for toleration who existed in the colony, and who had been 
encouraged in 1662 by the King's demands, were now a con- 
siderable party ; while, on the other hand, the majority for the 
theocracy was decreasing. The predilection of the latter for a 
learned ministry also contributed to modify their more obdu- 
rate convictions, until their acceptance of the " Half way 
Covenant," for years a fertile subject of contention, exhibited 
their weakness by involving them in a compromise. To this 
weakness, still more efiectually than to the licence which had 
been partially procured by the Royal mandato, a great change 
in the temper of the colony was attributable. Nathaniel 
Morton concludes his New England's Memorial with a word 
of advice to the passing generation, expressing his apprehen- 



* These sins were declared to he — 
"Neglect in the traininj; of the chil- 
dren oC church members ; pride in 
men*8 wearing long and curled hair ; 
excess in a])|>Jirol ; naked Irtvasts and 
arms, and superfluous rihlwns ; the 
toUration of Quakers; hurry to leave 
meeting before blessing asked ; pro- 



fane cursing and swearing ; tippling- 
houses ; want of res]>ect for parents ; 
idleness ; extortion in shopkeepers 
and mechanics ; and the ridmg from 
town to town of unmarried men and 
women, under iiretence of attending 
lectures ; — * a sinful custom tending 
to lewdness.*" 
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sions that they were *' degenerating into the plant of a strange 
vine." As another of their influential divines had expressed 
it, they " were straggling from the sound of the silver trum- 
pets," and preparing to follow music of their own. In 1680 
the Baptists, after meeting for fourteen years in private 
houses, summoned courage to erect a new building in which 
they attempted to hold a meeting publicly. 

A few years later, when the neglect of the Acts of Trade, 
the shelter aflforded to the regicides and other irregularities, 
had brought upon Massachusetts the vacation of her charter, 
greater enormities were helplessly submitted to. Under 
Joseph Dudley, in 1686, a religious society, even worshipping 
according to the forms of the Episcopal Church of England, 
was organised in Boston, and, with Andros the year after, the 
colonists beheld the first appearance of the hated surplice. 
The proclamation of James's Declaration of Indulgence gave 
final toleration to Quakers, Baptists, and Episcopalians, and 
therewith the coup de grace to the Massachusetts' theocracy. 

A year or two after its overthrow its restoration was ren- 
dered impossible by the provision in the second charter of 
Massachusetts, which bestowed the right of sufirage upon all 
freeholders of the annual value of forty shillings ; but it had 
still strength to sustain the great thaumaturgic display, so 
awfully memorable, of the New England witchcraft. As to 
the immediate authors of this Reign of Terror, we are not 
prepared to charge them positively with conscious criminality ; 
but we think that Mr. Hildreth dismisses too lightly all the 
evidence which points in this direction. It was doubtless a 
corollary of the Puritan creed that there was a covenant 
between the devil and certain unhappy persons, which was a 
sort of parody on the covenant between God and His elect ; 
but it is important to remember the circumstances under 
which this covenant was insisted on. Up to this date, 
although witchcraft was made one of the capital offences of 
Massachusetts, on the authority of the text, " thou shalt not 
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sufifer a witch to live," the law against it had been resorted to 
but sparingly. The enforcement of this law appears to have 
been difficult, and the circumstances attending it show that, 
if not a test, it was at all events the occasion of a difference 
of opinion. In the case of Ann Hibbins, who was Belling- 
ham's sister, it is not to be overlooked, that Bellingham 
himself was conspicuous for his opposition to his brother 
magistrates, that he represented the popular principle of 
"Rotation," that he was caniradicens in Cliild*s case, and 
that he was generally averse to intolerant proposals. The 
deputies, who insisted that the old gentlewoman should be 
hanged, were notoriously more easily influenced by the 
ministers than the magistrates, who refused to accept the 
verdict of guilty ; and it may or may not be a right infer- 
ence that they promoted her execution to admonish Bel- 
lingham himself In the only other previous convictions for 
witchcraft we find mentioned, those at Hartford and Charles- 
town in 1651, the ministers were so officiously forward in 
the proceeding, that the people of Warwick loudly cried 
out, "that there were no other witches upon earth, nor 
devils, but the ministers of New England and such as they." 
We have already mentioned their attempt, which by the 
way failed, to discover signs of witchcraft on the persons 
of the Quaker women ; and thus the charge comes to us 
with a taint of suspicion as a weapon accessible, together 
with that of heresy, to combat objections to the ministers' 
supremacy. 

As we have said, we must remember the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the cliarge was most vehemently pressed ; 
and it is by no means calculated to remove our suspicions, that 
the famous and most fatal revival of the delusion was a crisis 
in which the empire of the ministers was passing away. In 
the struggle of opinion which was then going forward, a 
reluctance to believe in witchcraft was a symptom of anti- 
pathy to the theocratic system which had hitherto prevailed. 
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As such, it was denounced by the ministers of Boston as " the 
old heresy of the sensual Sadducees," of which it was further 
said, " how much it has gotten groimd in this debauched age 
is awfully observable ; and what a dangerous stroke it gives 
to settle men in Atheism is not hard to discern." An agita- 
tion on the subject was zealously fanned, which was calculated 
— and we only stop short of saying, which was consciously 
designed — to give a direct encouragement to imposture. The 
following circumstances, at all events, have to be reconciled 
with a belief in the ingenuousness of its chief promoter, 
Cotton Mather. He had taken a bewitched girl to his house 
to experiment on her symptoms, and obtained results which 
he published. As a specimen of these, he found that the 
bewitched could comfortably endure a Popish book, and not 
only read the book of Common Prayer, but took delight in it, 
while she was distressed beyond measure by " a precious little 
treatise," the work of the Rev. Mr. Willard, of Boston. 
Certain other books, which were published by Mather's father 
and grandfather, were so antipathetic that one of them 
stunned the girl ; while " my grandfather Cotton's Milk for 
Babes," or the Assembly's Catechism, would bring on hideous 
convulsions. Cotton Mather incidentally availed himself of 
Satan's testimony, by way of publisher's puff, to the value of 
the remaining copies. " I hope," said he, " I have not spoiled 
the credit of the books by telling how much the devil hated 
them." In the case of Goodwin's children, Mather ascer- 
tained that they were permitted by the devil to enjoy both 
the writings and meetings of the Quakers. On the other 
hand, his bewitched proUg^e flattered him by declaring that 
the demons could not enter his study, or be permitted to do 
him mischief. We can understand that at this point his 
vanity conspired with his personal credit to induce him to 
regard " the denial of devils or witches " as an insult to him- 
self ; but his credit for sincerity can only be sustained on the 
assumption that he had less than ordinary penetration. In 
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addition to these, there are other circumstances which ought 
not to be lost sight of. Mr. Bancroft has laid marked and 
well-deserved emphasis on the previous eagerness of Mather 
and his coadjutors for some manifestation on an extensive 
scale. When his father obtained the nomination of the first 
officers under the second charter of Massachusetts, and ap- 
pointed " friends to the interest of the churches/' the son 
broke out with irrepressible exultation. " The time for favoiur 
is come, yea, the set time is come. Instead of my being made 
a sacrifice to wicked rulers, my father-in-law, with several 
related to me, and several brethren of my own church, are 
among the council The governor of the province is not my 
enemy, but one whom I baptized, and one of my dearest 
friends." In his own prayers for some awakening sign, we 
see the temper which is apt to realise its aspirations. "I 
obtained," said he, " of the Lord that He would use me to be 
a herald of his kingdom now approaching." In what sense 
he believed he had obtained this it is hard to say, for we have 
no commission to read the secrets of the heart; but the 
anticipation of a work of imusual nature, coupled with such 
jubilation at acquiring the means by which a tragedy of like 
import was easily prepared, will always afford grounds to 
some to say it was consciously premeditated. 

It is not necessary that we should repeat the details of that 
famous process to which twenty persons were sacrificed in a 
few months, under the most terrible and ludicrous circum- 
stances it is possible to conceive. We remark, however, that 
the ministers were not only the instigators but the managers 
for the most part of the entire process. The earliest exhi- 
bitions, which were followed up criminally, originated in the 
house of one of them, Parris of Salem, of whom it is not 
inopportime to remember that he was engaged in altercations 
with certain of his flock. As the trials went forward, the 
advice of the ministers as to the nature of the proceedings 
was unhesitatingly given, and some of them went so far aa 
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to make strenuous efforts to reconcile the people to the spec- 
tacle of the executions. Cotton Mather appeared on horse- 
back among the crowd on the occasion of the execution of 
Burroughs, and neutralised the effect of the prayers of the 
dying man by suggesting that Satan could take the garb of 
an angel of light. " You are a witch, — you know you are," 
said Noyes to Sarah Good, endeavouring to urge the poor 
woman to confession. " You are a liar," replied his victim, 
undauntedly ; " and if you take my life, God will give you 
blood to drink."* One of the accused, Procter, evinced his 
sense of the really responsible agents by sending a petition 
to Cotton Mather and his reverend brethren. It is important, 
with a view to the bona fides of the latter, to remember at 
the same time the precautions which, according to Hutchinson, 
were taken to save the ministers themselves, if accused. 
When Mr. Willard, the minister of Boston — ^the same, we 
presume, whose " precious treatise " was so efficient a witch- 
test — ^was inculpated with the rest, the witness was imme- 
diately sent out of court, and it was given out that she was 
mistaken in the person. When the wife of Mr. Hale, the 
minister of Beverley, was accused, it altered his judgment 
and disposed him, we are told, to be less active in the prose- 
cutions. After the terror had subsided, none of the afflicted 
impostors were brought to trial, nor was any effort made to 
exact compensation from their abettors. The Royal veto 
against proceeding with the trials was the means of liberating 
such of the accused as were living ; -but the process was 
reluctantly abandoned on the part of the ministers. The 
form in which Cotton Mather accepted a compromise, as a 
cloak to his confusion, is highly significant. In a supple- 
mental ease of witchcraft, got up in his own parish, the 
fashion of denunciations having then become obsolete, 
the tormenting spectres accommodated themselves to the 

• Mr. Hawthorne has ingeniously his ** House with the Seven Ga- 
ayailed himself of this incident in bles." 
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change, and, by appealing veiled, abstained from offering 
evidence. 

We turn from this sanguinary mystery, which we are 
unable to fathom, to the broad conclusion on which we rest 
firmly. The ineradicable stain of a grievous tyranny rests on 
the memory of the founders of New England, and slurs and 
tarnishes their better reputation. Every one is familiar 
with their nobler characteristics. They were staimch and 
sober, manly, self-sustaining ; an arduous task devolved upon 
them, and they had the courage and capacity to execute it. 
They have a proud niche beside the fountains of American 
history ; but their nearer aspect is, in some respects, odious. 
We are not solicitous at this point to remark their English 
lineaments ; yet even the system they established might have 
had place in England, if the saints in this country had con- 
solidated their triumph. The interest of their example to us 
consists in this — that what the " Little," or " Barebones " 
Parliament only aspired after, they attained with certain 
modifications of their own. In their native island they were 
thrust back within the bounds of authority ; but on the 
shores of New England they were fairly emancipated. For- 
tuitously or advisedly, all restraint was withdrawn, and they 
had liberty to do that which was right in their own eyes. 
Here then, to use the image of Jeremy Taylor, the tender 
stomachs which could not endure milk, accommodated them- 
selves to the free digestion of iron. In a colony which the 
mass of men carelessly regard as foimded in vindication of 
liberty of conscience, all its exponents would have suffered 
successively. Had Bunyan opened his conventicle in Boston, 
he would have been banished if not whipped ; had Lord Balti- 
more appeared there, he would have been liable to perpetual 
imprisonment. If Penn had escaped with either of his ears, 
the more pertinacious Fox would, doubtless, have ended by 
moimting the gallows with Marmaduke Stephenson or William 
Leddra. Yet the authors of these extremities would have 
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had no admissible pretext. They were not instigated by the 
dread of similar persecution, or by the fierce irrepressible 
impulse to retaliate. There was no hierarchy to invite them 
to the plains of Armageddon ; there was no Agag to hew in 
pieces, or kings and nobles to be boimd with links of iron. 
They persecuted spontaneously, deliberately, and securely. Or 
rather, it may be said, they were cruel under diflSculties. 
They trod the grapes of their wine-press in a city of refuge, and 
converted their Zoar into a house of Egyptian bondage ; and in 
this respect we conceive they are without a parallel in history. 
It has been urged, as it is invariably urged in similar cases, 
that the temper of their age may easily excuse them ; but in 
this instance the plea is inadmissible. Neither the temper 
nor the practice of the age in the mother coimtry, to which 
comparison is directed, can be cited for an equivalent. The 
excitement of a bloody contest, the exasperation of rival 
parties, with the reprisals exacted in the hour of their 
alternate success, oflfer no parallel to the trophies of a placid 
legislation, working remote from such disturbing influences. 
From the confusion of ancient interests, and the fierce resent- 
ments which their conflict bequeathed, we can deduce no 
apology for a system contrived in the wilderness, in contem- 
plation of permanence, and under the auspices of peace. If 
the temper of the age is cited to influence our judgments, it 
should be the temper displayed imder parallel circumstances 
by men who had like zeal and like opportunities. If we 
turn to the Code of Catholic Maryland, framed at a time 
when the exclusive system of the New England States was 
pressed with its extremest rigour, on the same shores, in a 
neighbouring province, the temper of the age provides this 
illustration. " Whereas," says the most celebrated provision 
of this Code, " the enforcing of the conscience in matters of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to have been of dangerous 
consequence in those commonwealths where it has been 
practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable government 
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of this province, and the better to preserve mutual love and 
amity among the inhabitants, no person of this province 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall be in any ways 
troubled, molested, or discoimtenanced for his or her religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof." In accordance with this pro- 
vision, the Governors of Maryland took the following oath : — 
" I will not by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
molest any person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or 
in respect of religion." The " Great Law " of Pennsylvania 
also secured toleration to '' all persons who confess and 
acknowledge the Almighty and Eternal God to be the 
Creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in civil society." It is true that this latter law was not yet 
promulgated till the Massachusetts theocracy was tottering 
to its downfall ; but from 1649 to 1682, the respective dates 
of the two enactments referred to, the rulers of Ma^achusetts 
received various admonitions conceived in the same spirit ; 
and if they advisedly rejected them all, neither imitating 
Lord Baltimore, nor anticipating Penn, it is vain to urge in 
their behalf the temper of an age, of which, as regards its 
contiguous manifestations, they sturdily repudiated the most 
happy characteristics. 

It has been further attempted to be argued that they are 
not amenable to historic censure, because they regarded 
themselves in the light of a private association whose function 
was to constitute a Church, and not a State, — a view which 
can only be presented in disregard of numerous facts, and 
through the confusion which is commonly made between an 
explanation and an excuse. The rulers of Massachusetts were 
aware that they were founding a State, though they made 
the limits of their Church commens\irate with its boundaries ; 
they could not claim the licence of a private association when 
they exercised some of the highest fimctions of government : 
the confusion of their ideas, exaggerate it as we may, can in no 
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sense atone for the cruelty of their acts. On the other hand, 
had they been invested with sovereign prerogatives, though 
no tribunal could have called their acts in question, the 
absence of a remedy would not have excused the perversion 
of their sovereignty to tyrannical uses. But it is vain to 
combat theories which others may impute to them, but which 
obviously could not have been their own view of their predi- 
cament. They were not a private body ; they were not a 
sovereign state ; they were to all intents a subordinate 
government deriving, and this they practically understood, 
every tittle of their authority from a charter of the English 
Crown. The equivocation with which they covered their 
withdrawal from England ; their subsequent concealment of 
their proceedings ; their embassies, and professions to the 
mother country, however excusable as essential to their 
protection, substantially show that they were aware of their 
position* If we allow for some misconception where their 
charter was silent, they knew, at all events, its positive obli- 
gations. Men who set such store by their " patent,*' had 
scrutinised closely the terms in which its privileges were 
conferred. Yet, under an instrument which provided that all 
inhabitants of their province should have and enjoy " all the 
liberties and immimities" of free-bom Englishmen, they 
established a more compact and dreary tyranny than English* 
men elsewhere ever endured or sanctioned. 

In taking leave of them, we are aware how little adapted 
is either history or criticism to do them perfect justice. 
Research is necessary to make out their traces, and to dis- 
cover the entire import of these we require a few touches 
from the hand of Old Mortality. Mr. Hawthorne treads too 
tenderly among the tombs of his ancestors. His portraits 
admit of darker shadows and of more depressed and angular 
features. He may hang a heavier sky yet over the roofs of 
Salem, and people it with an aggregate more sombre and 
repulsive. Every one is acquainted with the faces of which 
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Baxter's is a type, — grim acrid visages, which appear as if 
they were actually eating into the steel on which they are 
engraved. A crowd of such is rising before our imagination 
at this moment ; but happily it is only in fiction that they 
can ever be reanimated. 
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CHAETERS OF THE AMERICAN PROVINCES, 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO SOME PREDISPOSING 
CAUSES OF THEIR REVOLT FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 



** That I am a Tory, a lover of power in monarchy, and a discoorager of 
much liberty in the people, I avow ; but it is not clear to me that our colonies 
are completely our subjects. / am puzzled taith the Charters,** — Letters of 
James Boswell. 

Neglect of Colonial History. — ^The Early Charters. — Lockers Fundamental 
Constitutions of Carolina.— Concealment of the Charter of Connecticut 
— The Charters Liberal, yet defective. — Their Indefinite Operation. — 
Uncertainty of Law. — Testimonies of Chalmers and Governor PownaL — 
Inducements to Revolt. — Our Colonial Reformers. — Corollary of their 
Success. 

The relations of Great Britain to its Colonies, past and 
present, are an important part of the history of the world, 
and the form which these relations may hereafter take will 
be no small element in the political future. Yet, although 
our interest in the expansion of our race is thus con- 
siderable, we are notoriously indifferent to most of its pro- 
ceedings from the date of its leaving the shores of our 
own islands. We know, perhaps, the bare names of our 
dependencies at this moment ; but, if it were not for the 
work of Mr. Arthur Mills, imfortunately at this time out of 
print, most educated Englishmen would probably be at a loss 
to say how each of these was acquired, or what was its mode or 
machinery of government. More especially is it strange that 
we are so unfamiliar with the incidents of our former admi- 
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mstration of the American provinces. In this case the mag- 
nitude of the result is so conspicuous that there is no other 
spectacle resembling it on any side. For upwards of a 
century and a quarter we administered, as a dependency, a 
nation which is now, notwithstanding its present convulsions, 
one of the most formidable or the most hopefully constituted 
of any, a nation which is fast filling up an immense con- 
tinent, which it will probably map out into a system of 
great States. Whatever the mutual relations of these States 
in time to come, and whether they be hereafter United or 
Disunited, it concerns us at all events to know the nature of 
their connection with ourselves, so long as they continued to 
be provinces of Great Britain. Their continued allegiance 
to the mother country for so many years, with their late 
revolt and final separation, is the leading case on questions 
of the treatment of dependencies, and to this day it affects 
the tenure of our vast colonial empire. Nevertheless, it is a 
case which is so little in our minds, that, we repeat, there is 
no history of equal importance which is so unfamiliar to 
Englishmen as the history of these colonies, while they were 
still an integral part of the British Empire. Even our Pro- 
fessors of History only venture to refer to the immediate 
occasion of their final severance, and, like others from whom 
we expect less, abstain from noticing their system of govern- 
ment or the predisposing motives to their subsequent revolt. 
Burke may have been right in his political inference that in 
one sense the neglect with which they were treated was 
" salutary," but it is hardly salutary to neglect the lessons 
of their history, with the exception of the final contest 
which resulted in their Independence. 

Probably if we knew this history somewhat better, we should 
be less disposed to ascribe its catastrophe to any single agent, 
though that agent was the most obstinate of English 
monarchs, or the most fatally compUant of English Ministers. 
There' were at least other inducements to the rupture which 
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they jointly consummated, and which would have probably 
consummated it under other circumstances. The republi- 
can temper of the States was, from the first, a stronger 
element than their loyalty to the Crown. There are proofs 
of this proclivity extant, and, if they were collected, they 
would serve to qualify the protestations of attachment to the 
English Sovereign which marked the earlier stages of the 
American Revolt. It would take a long narrative to specify 
the particulars in which the bond between the two Englands 
was thereby weakened, but it would be still more difficult to 
trace the process of estrangement arising from mistakes and 
misapprehensions of another sort. There was, however, as we 
see, a repeated misconception of the conditions essential to 
the retention of our colonies, apart from the attempt to tax 
them without asking their consent. In fact, the attempt to 
levy excise and customs duties in the States was one phase 
only of a more considerable mistake, a confusion as to the 
rights of the mother country and the colonies, which was 
sure, sooner or later, to end in a collision. We were taking 
our first lessons in the government of dependencies, and 
our views of our duties and claims were so exceedingly 
vague that we were sure to encounter some formidable 
miscarriage. 

Thus, it is curious to mark the questions which arose . out 
of the Charters and Patents under which the States were 
severally founded, and which regulated theii* relations to the 
Home Government, subject to various misconstructions on 
both sides. A general interest attaches to these venerable 
documents for the variety of governmental experiments they 
contain, for some of which great men were responsible, who 
made some of them the earliest as well as the noblest in- 
struments of natural right and mutual toleration. In the 
memorable cases of Penn and Lord Baltimore, these Charters 
are monumental in a very splendid sense, and they are 
strikingly contrasted with the exemplary fatuity of the 
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labours of as great a man, John Locke. In " The Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina " this eminent philosopher, 
assisted by Shaftesbury, devised a sort of Whig Utopia, which 
might aptly have come from the Abb^ Sieyes' noted reposi- 
tory, and of which we may affirm that never was a scheme 
devised, more ingenious, explicit, elaborate, and absurd.* 



• I take a r£sum4 of a portion of 
these Constitutions from Grahame. 
Thus, *'it was appointed that the 
eldest of the Proprietaries, of whom 
there were eight, should be Palatine 
of the Province during his life ; and 
that this dignity, in every vacancy, 
should devolve on the eldest of the 
surviving Proprietaries. Seven other 
of the chief offices of state — namely, 
the offices of admiral, chamberlain, 
chancellor, constable, chief justice, 
high steward, and treasurer — were 
appropriated exclusively to the other 
seven Proprietaries ; and the duties 
of those functionaries, as well as of 
the Palatine, might be execut<?d by 
deputies residing within the pro- 
vince. The duties were specified 
with great exactness ; as, for in- 
stance, those pertaining to the cham- 
berlain's court, which had the care of 
* aU ceremonies^ precedency^ fierafdry, 
and pedigrees,'' and also * power to 
regulate all fashions^ habits, badges^ 
games, and sports.^ Corresponding 
to these offices there were to be (Ik;- 
sides the onlinary courts of every 
county) eight supreme courts, to each 
of which was annexed a coUr^e of 
twelve assistants. The Palatine was 
to preside in the Palatine's court, 
wherein he and three others of the 
Proprietaries forme<l a quorum of 
functionaries ; and this court repre- 
sented the King, ratified or negatived 
the enactments of the legislature, 
and, in general, was invested with 
the administration of all the powers 
conferred by the Royal Charter, ex- 
cept in so far as limited by collateral 
provisions of the fundamental Con- 
stitutions. By a complicated frame- 
work of counties, seignories, baronies, 
precincts, and colonies, the whole land 
of the Province was divided into five 
equal portions, one of which was as- 
signed to the Proprietaries, another 
to the nobility, and the remaining 



three were left to the people. Two 
classes of hereditary nobility, with 
possessions proportioned to their re- 
spective dignities, and for ever un- 
alienable and indivisible, were to be 
created by the Proprietaries under 
the title of landgravs and caa'ques; 
and these, together with the deputies 
of the Proprietaries and representa- 
tives chosen by the freemen, consti- 
tuted the parliament of the Province, 
which was appointed to be biennially 
convoked, and when assembled, to 
fonn one delil)erative body, and oc- 
cu])y the same chamlwr. No matter 
or measure could be proposed or dis- 
cussed in the ])arliament that had 
not been previously considered and 
approved by the Grand Council of 
the Province, a body resembling the 
Lords of Uie Articles, in the ancient 
constitution of Scotland, and com- 
posed almost exclusively of the Pro- 
])rietaries' officers and the nobility." 
And in this way the articles pro- 
ceeded, illustrating the extravagan- 
cies of which the wisest may \ye 
capable, when they attempt to pro- 
vide pa])er constitutions on any other 
than a simple basis for those whose 
actual condition they are ignorant of. 
It is only necessary to add, as an 
exemplification of their working, 
that one of the earliest laws which was 
framed under their provisions, was 
an onlinance that no person should 
l)e permitted to leave the colony. 
The ultimate and inevitable conclu- 
sion was this, that the Proprietaries, 
in the year 1093, were obliged to en- 
act the following resolution : "That, 
as the people have declared they 
would rather lie governed by the 
powers grant(Ml by the Charter, with- 
out regjird to the fundamental Con- 
stitutions, it would be for their quiet, 
and the protection of the weU- 
disposed, to grant ilieir request.'* 
This intimation is a significant 
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Such was practically the estimate of these amateur devices, 
that in 1685 the people of Carolina, finding these Constitu- 
tions unfavourable to their liberty, used, as a pretext for 
suppressing them, the hypothesis that the copy sent could 
not have been genuine. * They were imwilling to believe 
that a great philosopher could so fail, and they were still 
more unwilling that he should fail at their expense. 

On the other hand, some of these Charters were so highly 
prized, that, in the case of one of them, that of Connecticut, 
the attempt to resume it was defeated by an act, which 
is one of the most impressive in American annals. Thus 
in the general attack which was made upon the Charters 
about 1686, a quo warranto was issued against Connecticut, 
amongst the rest, but the King's impatience would not allow 
him to wait for its result. In conformity with his orders, 
Andros, who had been appointed Governor of New England, 
marched at the head of a body of troops to Hartford, — ^the 
seat of the Provincial Government, — ^and demanded that the 
Charter should be delivered into his hands. Thereupon, a 
remarkable scene ensued, which — ^as an evidence how dearly 
such charters were valued — I here give, in the language 
of Grahame. " The Charter," he says, " was laid upon the 
table of the Assembly, and some of the principal inhabitants 
of the Colony addressed Andros at considerable length, re- 
lating the exertions that had been made and the hardships 
that had been incurred, in order to found the institutions 
which he was come to destroy ; entreating him yet to spare 
them, or, at least, to leave the people in possession of the 
patent, as a testimonial of the favour and happiness they had 
hitherto enjoyed. The debate was earnest but orderly, and 

commentary on the last article of • Chalmers* Introduction to ** R«- 

the famous fundamentals, which de- volt of the Colonies," vol. L, p. 194; 

clared that they "should he the a rare hook, of which only six copies 

sacred and unalterable form and were printed, hut which has since, 

rule of government of Carolina for I believe, been republished in Ame- 

ever." rica. 
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protracted to a late hour in the evening. As the day declined, 
lights were introduced into the hall, which was gradually 
surrounded by a numerous concourse of the bravest and most 
determined men in the province, prepared to defend their re- 
presentatives against the apprehended violence of AndroB 
and his armed followers. At length, finding that their argu- 
ments were ineffectual, a measure, supposed to have been 
previously concerted by the inhabitants, was coolly, resolutely, 
and successfully conducted. The lights were extinguished as 
if by accident ; and Captain Wadsworth, laying hold of the 
Charter, disappeared with it before they could be rekindled. 
He conveyed it securely through the crowd, who opened to 
let him pass, and closed their ranks as he proceeded ; and de- 
posited it in the hollow of an ancient elm-tree, which retained 
the precious deposit till the era of the English Revolution, 
and was long regarded with veneration by the people as the 
memorial and associate of a transaction so interesting to their 
liberties." When Andros was deposed in 1689, the Charter re- 
appeared from its concealment ; and the municipal constitution, 
which had not been either expressly surrendered or legally 
dissolved, was instantly restored with universal satisfaction. 
Such an incident, like that referred to in a former paper, 
of the transfer of the first Charter of Massachusetts, shows 
the estimation in which these charters were held, when they 
were regarded as conferring powers of self-government ade- 
quate to the wants of a colonial community. Whether any 
of them were entirely adequate to this design is a point for 
discussion, to be illustrated in the sequel. Boswell, who was 
at least something of a lawyer, had nevertheless groimds for 
his candid doubts as to whether our colonies were completely 
our subjects ; for the language of their charters, taken as a 
class, indicates a lax or a liberal intention, and shows, that the 
terms upon which our ancestors commenced to colonise were 
less subservient to ourselves than it was the fashion to allow 
subsequently. 
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Thus at the outset, the colonists acquired the rights and 
privileges of British-bom subjects — an extensive grant, when, 
according to the theory of those eariy times, these Colonies 
were assumed to be the property of the Crown. Under this pro- 
vision, they at once obtained the benefit of the common law 
of England, with all its inferential rights and obligations; 
and, though this incident is necessarily implied in the later 
and truer theory of state, which concludes that these Colo- 
nies were a part of the Empire, at that time, it behoves us 
especially to remember, it was conferred and received in 
the light of a boon. 

" In regard to the legislative power," says Story, " there 
was a still more extensive latitude allowed; for, notwith- 
standing the cautious reference in the Charters to the laws 
of England, the assemblies actually exercised the authority 
to abrogate every part of the common law, except that which 
imited the Colonies to the parent state by the general ties of 
allegiance and dependency ; and every part of the statute 
law, except those Acts of Parliament which expressly pre- 
scribed rules for the Colonies, and necessarily bound them, 
as integral parts of the Empire, in a general system, formed 
for all, and for the interest of all." JJpon these comprehen- 
sive bases then, — on the one hand, the full, unqualified right 
to all the principles of the common law ; and, on the other, 
the liberty to dispense with its provisions, as far as they were 
found unsuitable to their position, the whole of the Colonial 
Charters were founded. 

On the basis of these, the distinctive provisions of each 
Charter gave supplemental powers. As regards these powers 
the Charters may be divided into three classes — Provincial, 
Proprietary, and Municipal ; the last designation only im- 
plying absolute powers of local self-government, as distin- 
guished from such powers conferred with limitations.* Rhode 

* The use of '* municipal," as a derstood as employed for conveni- 
distinctive term, must be clearly un- ence. There can be no doubt that 
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Island and Connecticut are specimens of the Municipal, 
Maryland of the Proprietary, and Virginia of the Provincial 
class. Both in the Proprietary and Municipal Charters, the 
right of the people to be governed by laws established by a 
local legislature, in which they were represented, was not 
only sanctioned, but its exercise provided for. But in the 
one case, it was exercised, subject to the veto of the Proprie- 
tary, whose position resembled that of the Sovereign ; * and, 
in the other, subject to the veto of a Governor of the 
Colonists' election, and to whom he was responsible. "In 
the Provincial governments," says Mr. Justice Story, " it was 
often a matter of debate, whether the people had a right to 
be represented in the legislature, or whether it was a privi- 
lege enjoyed by the favour, and during the pleasure, of the 
Crown." But the right, as a matter of fact, was generally 
maintained in opposition to the Crown and its legal advisers. 
In all the Colonies, sooner or later, local legislatures were 
established, one branch of which consisted of representatives 
of the people, freely chosen, to represent and defend their 
interests, and possessing a negative upon all law8."f- At as 
early a period as 1619, a House of Burgesses was forced, says 
Robertson, upon the then reluctant proprietors of Virginia. 
In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Bhode 
Island, the same course was pursued ; and Mr. Hutchinson 
has observed, that all the Colonies, before the reign of 



the Colonial Charters, the Proprie- 
tary ones especially, were municipal 
in the very iiighest degree, sliort of 
that absolute absence of limitation 
under which this element existed in 
the charters of some of the New 
England States. In a political point 
of view they may be therefore termed 
municipal, inasmuch as this was 
their principal ingre<lient ; but, le- 
gally speaking, I liave reserved the 
term for such only as were purely 
and strictly so, excluding entirely all 
other elements. I would especially 
piard, in the present place, from be- 
ing supposed for a moment to im- 



pute the greatness of our colonies, as 
contrasted with those of Franco and 
Spain, to any other element than the 
municipal spirit, which was, in fact, 
the vivifying principle of their in- 
stitutions, and which enabled us, 
moreover, to retain their loyalty, 
till, mistaking our functions, we 
quenche<i it by Act« of Parliament. 

* In the Proprietary Charter of 
Pennsylvania, however, the laws were 
made subject to the Crown's super- 
vision. 

t See Story, i 149, in the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. 
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Charles II., (Maryland alone excepted, whose Charter con- 
tained an express provision on the subject,) had settled a 
model of government for themselves, in which the people 
had a voice and representation in framing the laws, and in 
assenting to burthens to be imposed upon themselves. Story 
adds, that after the Restoration, there was no instance of a 
Colony without a representation of the people, nor any 
attempt to deprive the Colonies of this privilege, except 
duxing the brief and arbitrary reign of James IL 

To revert, however, to the main position, the conclusion is, 
that under the Charters, if not strictly in pursuance of their 
provisions, the Colonies enjoyed ample powers of self-gOYem- 
jnent, irrespective of the form which that government assumed. 
And even, where they transgressed the limits of these Charters, 
which it must be admitted they did in numerous instances, 
and the occasion of which I shall estimate presently, it was 
so long a time before their acts were questioned, that they 
were permitted to conduct their first operations almost as if 
they had been practically independent. There is this pecu- 
liarity about the Charters themselves — that, as some of their 
preliminary recitals state, one of their objects was to invite 
emigration, and no greater inducement could be found to 
invite emigrants than the power conceded, expressly or tacitly, 
to enable them to manage their own aflfairs. There was 
another reason, indeed, for conceding it at their first origin, 
which Chalmers appreciates, though a strenuous champion of 
imperial authority. Speaking of the earliest state of Virginia, 
he observes, " It was impossible in those days, and it is more 
so in the present, for the Parliament to extend its legislative 
care to the various little wants of an inconsiderable colony ; 
to the making of roads ; the building of churches ; to the 
affording of remedies for inconveniences which alteration of 
circumstances daily brought forth."* The Parliament's dis- 

• Annuls, i. 45. 
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ability, therefore, conspired with the policy of inviting emi- 
gration to the Colonies ; and many of the Charters were thus 
obtained before the settlers departed from our shores. To 
use the phrase of the people of Massachusetts, they were 
" settled " in the Colony with the Colonists themselves, and, 
taking root there, they grew with the settlement, extending 
with its limits and amplified by its necessities. 

There is this other peculiarity about the Charters, that 
almost all of them conferred upon the Colonists a larger 
measure of freedom, political as well as rehgious, than 
England or Europe at that time enjoyed. What says M, 
de Tocqueville ? " Lorsque, apres avoir ainsi jet^ un regard 
rapide sur la soci^t^ Amdricaine de 1 650, on examine Tdtat 
de TEurope, et particuliferement celui du continent vers cette 
m^me ^poque, on se sent pdn^tr^ d'un profond ^tonnement : 
sur le continent de I'Europe, au commencement du xvii*^ sifecle, 
triomphait de toutes parts la royautd absolue sur les debris 
de la liberty oligarchique et feodale du moyen age. Dans le 
sein de cette Europe brillante et littdraire jamais peut-etre 
ridde des droits navait 4t6 plus completement m^onnuej 
jamais les peuples n avaient moins re^u de la vie politique ; 
jamais les notions de la vraie liberty n avaient moins prdoccup^ 
les esprits, et c'est abrs que ces memos principes, inconnus 
aux nations Europ^nnes, ou m^pris(?s par elles, ^taient 
proclamfe dans les deserts du Nouveau Monde, et devenaient 
le symbole futur d*un grand peuple."* To the exceptional 
freedom thus conferred, the "point de d/paHy' as M. de 
Tocqueville phrases it, I attribute that early elastic vigour 
which our American Colonies specially exhibited. It was 
this which invited emigration at a time when, excepting a 

• Thus the patent for the Com- Hwtory of the U. S., i. 257. 

pany of Massachusetts Bay passed the Those of Connecticut and Rhode 

seals a few days only before Charles Island, which are still more to the 

the First, in a public state paper, point, were passed shortly after the 

avowed his intention of ffoveming Restoration of Charles the Second, 
without a Parliament. Bancroft's 

8 2 
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temporary and partial persecution, there was infinitely less 
pressure outwards than now ; and this, I confidently believe, 
was the cause, pre-eminent above others of the same ten- 
dency, which conducted that emigration to its prosperous 
issue. 

If, however, I infer that the source of the greatness of our 
American Colonies was the municipal principle, no one, on 
the other hand, can entertain a doubt that the cause of their 
alienation was interference with its exercise. It is not pos- 
sible, nor indeed is it necessary, to exhibit here the successive 
steps, from the attack on their Charters, in 1685, to the 
attempt to deprive them of the municipal right of self- 
taxation, which produced their revolt. But it is possible, 
and not long since it was highly important, to state briefly by 
what instrumentality the process was wrought out, which 
produced, in the first place, mutual aggressions, and ended at 
length in complete separation. 

I say, then, with confidence, that a careful inquiry will bo 
found to bear out the statement I make, that the primary 
cause of all the dissensions between this country and her 
American Colonies, was the absence of any clear distinction 
between her imperial and their municipal rights. Their 
early Charters, faulty in many respects, were especially so in 
this particular, that they left a wide and debateable ground 
between the local and imperial functions. Upon this ground, 
alternate inroads on either side produced irritation ; and a 
sort of border-warfare was kept up, which naturally ended 
by bringing into collision the aggregate forces of each people, 
and involving them at length in implacable war. 

The Cliarters, speaking generally, although, as I said before, 
they undoubtedly conferred extensive powers, had, neverthe- 
less, this great anomaly : whereas some of their powers were 
granted in derogation of the Royal prerogative, or Imperial 
rights, others were conferred with some reservation of the 
rights which properly pertained to the colonists. The Crown 
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conferred the right to levy war ; on the other hand, as the 
Charter of Pennsylvania provided, it reserved a power of 
taxation to the Parliament. It abdicated its regalities in 
favour of a Proprietary, yet claimed to bind him by its fiscal 
regulations. There was thus a confusion, in the Charters 
themselves, of two powers essentially distinct ; each intruded 
on the other's province, and so effaced the line of demar- 
cation. 

The exercise of powers which the Charters omitted, but 
which they ought to have contained, increased this confusion, 
as it obviously widened the debateable ground, on which the 
Colonies were compelled to trespass, in order to perfect their 
system of self-government. For instance, it is appositely 
mentioned by Neal, with respect to the first Massachusetts 
Charter, that when it was laid by the agents of Massachusetts 
before some of the best politicians and lawyers after the 
Revolution, — Somers, Holt, Treby, Ward, &c., they thus 
remarked its defects ; " that being originally granted to a 
great company resident in England, it was wholly inapplicable 
to the circumstances of a distant colony, because it gave th^ 
body politic no more jurisdiction than had every other coi^ 
poration within the kingdom ; that no authority was conferred 
to call special assemblies, wherein should appear the delegates 
of the people, because representation was expressly excluded 
by the clause requiring the presence of the freemen in the 
general courts ; that no permission was given to raise money, 
either on the colonists, or on strangers trading thither, because 
the King could not give an authority which he did not him- 
self possess ; that it did not enable the legislative body to 
erect various judicatories, either of admiralty, of probate of 
wills, or of chanceiy, because that required such a special 
grant as did not by these provisions exist." Here, then, were 
various powers omitted, which the Colonies afterwards had to 
appropriate, and these powers, as it were, confessedly neces- 
sary to their own management of Colonial affairs. 
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The necessity under which they labom*ed, in all such cases, 
of transgressing the strict limits of their Chartei's, tended, as 
I said, to increase the confusion. Supposing them void of all 
inclination to usurp the rightful functions of the imperial power, 
it was impossible that they should fi*eely ena'oach on the waste, 
without occupying territory which they were not entitled to. 
Unconsciously, I believe, in the majority of instances, they 
invaded the boundaiies of the imperial domain. It is thus 
that I regard such acts, for example, as the Federal Union of 
the New England States in 1643 ; the treaty entered into, in 
1644, by the Governor of New England and a Commissioner 
for the King of France. The worst was, that acts of a similar 
nature induced proceedings to forfeit their Chailers, and the 
Crown, for its eiTor in what it had not, resumed what it had, 
given, by way of reprisals. 

The consequence of these mutual invasions is notorious. 
According to Chalmers, '^ uncertainty of law introduced that 
miseiy, and consequential feebleness, which every community, 
when placed in a similar situation, had felt ; and the Colonies 
exhibited a state of society during the foregoing i-eign [that 
of George the First] unexampled in the annals of the world. 
Though the Royal instructions had denied the provincials 
mental freedom, by restraining the liberty of the Press — and 
personal freedom, by refusing them the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
they yet enjoyed an independence of thought and action 
beyond what the people of Britain exerted." On the other 
hand, " though the King was supposed to possess a preroga- 
tive in the Provinces superior to that which he might exercise 
within the kingdom, he had been gradually deprived, not 
only of political influence, but even of regal authority."* 
Thus, neither right was adequately enjoyed, but the exercise 
of both was impeded and restrained, from their being en- 
tangled one with the other. 

* Chalmeps'a "Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the Colo- 
nies." 
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That the more sagacious men of the time were by no means 
blind to the inevitable consequences, I anticipate that nume- 
rous proofs may be found. One which I met with accidentally 
I produce here for its singular relevance. I should premise 
that the book I am about to quote was the production of 
Thomas Pownal, who was Governor and Commander-in-chief 
of Massachusetts, South Carolina, and New Jei-sey, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and who, coming to England, 
published a work on the administration of the Colonies some 
twenty years or more before the American revolt broke out. 
" If the Colonies," says he, " are to be possessed as of right, 
and governed by the Crown as demesnes of the Crown by 
such charteiTS, commissions, instructions, &c., as the Crown 
shall from time to time grant or issue, then a revision of 
these charters, commissions, instructions, so as to establish 
the rights of the Crown and the privileges of the people as 
thereby created, is all that is neces8ai*y. But while the 
Crown may perhaps justly, and of right, in theory, consider 
these lands and the plantations thereon as its demesnes, and 
as of special right properly belonging to it, not incorporated, 
and of common right, with the dominions and realm of Great 
Britain ; in consequence of which theory special rights of the 
Crown are there established, and from which theory the special 
modification under which the people possess their privileges 
is derived ; while this is the idea on the one hand, the 
people on the other say, that they could not forfeit or lose 
the common rights and privileges of Englishmen by adven- 
tures under various disasters and difficulties, under heavy 
expenses, and every hazard, to settle these vast countries, to 
engage in untried channels of labour, thereby increasing the 
nation's commerce, and extending its dominions; but that 
they must carry with them wherever they go, the right of 
being governed only by the laws of the realm — only by laws 
made with their consent ; that they must ever retain with 
them the right of not being taxed without their own consent 
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or that of their representatives ; and therefore, as it were, by 
nature divided off from the share of the general represen- 
tation of the nation, they do not hold by tenor of charter or 
temporary grant in a commission, but by an inherent essen- 
tial right, the right of representation and legislature, with all 
its powers and privileges as possessed in England. It is 
therefore that the people do, and ever will, until this matter 
be settled, exercise these rights and privileges after the pre- 
cedents formed here in England, and perhaps carried, in the 
application, even further than they ever were in England, and 
not under the restrictions of commissions and instructions ; 
and it is therefore, also, in mattei-s where laws, made since 
their establishment, do not extend to them by special proviso, 
that they claim the right of directing themselves by their 
own laws. While these totally different ideas of the prin- 
ciples, whereon the government and the people foimd their 
claims and rights, remain unsettled and imdetermined, there 
can be nothing but discordant jarring and perpetual obstruc- 
tion in the exercise of them, — ^there can be no government, 
properly so called, but merely the predominancy of one faction 
or the other, acting imder the mask of the forms of government. 
This is the diort aiid precise abstract of tlie long and per- 
pierced history of the governments and administrations of 
the Colonies under the various shapes, with which their 
quarrels have vexed themselves and teased government here 
in Britain!' 

If Governor Pownal was right then, this incessant irritation 
was preparing the grounds of a definite rupture, without 
much assistance from the litigants on either side. Collision 
in the end was probably unavoidable, whoever may be re- 
garded as its immediate authors, and we do wrong in con- 
centrating our attention on these latter, to the exclusion of 
causes more general and influential. In our opinion it is 
futile to ascribe the American revolt exclusively to the 
obstinacy of George the Third, or the still more criminal 
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compliance of Lord NortL More sensible rulers would 
doubtless have postponed, but they could hardly have averted 
the eventual conflict, which must have arisen from such 
jarring and discordant principles. In the confusion of our 
relative rights and powers, the provinces had a practical and 
permanent grievance, and they were tolerably certain to 
break the chain as soon as we gave them an intelligible 
opportunity. 

Their course would probably have been imitated before 
this by others of our more thriving and populous Colonies, 
but for the exertions of a body of gentlemen, who undertook 
to deal with this diflSculty apart, and subsequently as a society 
for the Reform of our Colonial Government. The originators of 
this society had indoctrinated the public, for years previously, 
with the pressing necessity for exempting the Colonies from 
our gratuitous interference. At that time there was no 
question that Colonies were valuable possessions, and it was 
contended that all which was needed to preserve them was 
a clear demarcation of their rights from ours, a full exemption 
from all control in the matters which solely regarded them, 
with a supervision only on the part of the empire in matters 
strictly of Imperial concernment. This view was substantially 
accepted by Parliament, and was carried out in a timely and 
suflScient sense in the oflScial acts of the Home Adminis- 
tration. It may be said to have rendered Canada loyal, and 
to have dissipated the very threatening temper which was 
rising against us at the Cape of Good Hope. It was urged 
again in 1850, on the occasion of the Bill for the better 
government of the Australian Colonies, and the extent to 
which at that time it prevailed with Parliament had, as wo 
conceive, a salutary influence. 

That we have retained some of our Colonies down to this 
hour, and that most of them are now contented and loyal, is 
admittedly owing to our timely adoption of this very policy. 
At the same time, of late years a conviction has sprung up 
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that it is not carried out to its legitimate consequences. In 
assigning to our Ck)lonie8 full powers of self-government, we 
have omitted to assign them the obligation of self-defence, 
which is doubtless in many cases its proper corollary * At pre- 
sent our Colonies devolve upon us the cost of defending them 
from the consequences of acts which are theirs and not ours. 
On the other hand, we are bound to defend them in other cases 
where they are threatened with war in consequence of our 
Imperial policy. It is here that we have to apply distinctions 
which are the counterparts of distinctions already admitted, 
and to carry them out in equity to both parties. There is a 
disputable ground of obligations as weU as of rights, which 
requires separation into their province and ours, and, until 
this is done, our terms of connection are debateable, and the 
connection itself may be looked upon as precarious. A few 
have gone to the length of advising us to turn our Colonies 
adrift without further ceremony, as if in despair of a settle- 
ment of this question. Our instincts, however, have repelled 
this advice, while opinion was forming to an opposite deter- 
mination. The better conclusion seems now to be, that the 
value of Colonies has been greatly underrated, that they help 
the prestige, and may add to the strength of the mother 
country in its difficulties with hostile powers, that it dig- 
nifies and strengthens the position of the Colonies also to be 



♦ " The result has been, in many 
cases, the production of an unprece- 
dented anomaly — the freest possible 
government, responsible tx) legisla- 
tures based on universal suffrage ; yet 
equipped with the sinews of war, in 
some cases the means of internal po- 
lice, and part of the cost of civil 
establishments from another com- 
munity, in the distant centre of the 
empire. Complete democracy imn(;ls 
these Colonial Ministers in tneir 
course of local policy, while sup- 
plies from another quarter enable 
them to deal with wars and tumults, 
and even with governmental opposi- 
tion, without reference to the people ; 
having their defence provided, and 



tlie needful costs defrayed b^ an all- 
sufficient proxy. The Colonies asked 
for the control of their own taxation : 
we gave tliem the use of a good deal 
of our own besides. On the other 
hand, while we gave them self-go- 
vernment enough to enable them 
freely to direct their own affairs, we 
retained enough of the theory of pro- 
tecting them to render them irre- 
sponsible for the consequences of 
tneir own actions, or the security of 
their ovni interests." — Letter to the 
liight Hon. B. Disraeli, M,P., on 
''The Present Relations of Ei^land 
with the Colonies.** By the Right 
Hon. C. B. Addebley, 



cy tn< 
, M.P. 
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regarded as parts of a great empire, that reciprocal reliance 
and cherished sympathies beget mutual services and benefits, 
that " national affinities, commercial interests, and partner- 
ship in a great name " constitute a natural bond of union, and 
that this bond may be a bond which care may confirm instead 
of one which recklessness may destroy. To this possible 
future there is but one path only, and it lies along the line 
of a definite distinction and an equitable division of rights 
and obligations. Such is the moral pointed even by an event 
so ancient as the Declaration of Independence on the part of 
the United States. There is no valid reason, but rather the 
contrary, why this deplorable history should tend to repeat 
itself, if we simply avoid the errors which led to it, and of 
which we have indicated the chief source and origin. Let 
us remove, if we can, the last remnants of the "uncertainty** 
to which Chalmers ascribed so many of the troubles of his 
time. We may agree to retain our Colonies on equitable 
terms, or we may let them go, if they so desire ; but whether 
we keep them or let them go, we can only escape a scandalous 
divorce by coming betimes to a clear imderstanding on the 
questions still remaining between us. Such a definite under- 
standing may save our Colonial Empire, while without it we 
may stumble on some fatal quarrel, such as that which con- 
verted the greatest of our Colonies into a rival and now an 
unfriendly Republic, 



THE EEVOLUTION OF 1688, 

AND ITS HISTORIAN. 



Pertinacity of Lord Macaulay.— Origin of his Bias.— Imitates while he rcfates 
Scott. — His History a Bataviad.— Keeps in the Background William's 
Failings. — Brings out those of Marllwrough.— Caricature of James the 
Second— of the Scotch— of the Tory Ladies— of the Noiyurore — of the 
Tory Men of Letters, especially Dryden. — Minor Instances of Exaggera- 
tion. — William's Ingratitude to Schomberg. — Conclusion. 

One of the happiest characteristics of the late Lord 
Macaulay was the remarkable unity of his literary labours. 
He was discursive to a certain degree in his earlier essays, 
but even there we are conscious of his tendency to concentrate 
his thoughts upon a single subject, the rescue of our native 
English liberties from the futile and wearisome tyranny of 
the Stuarts, and the consolidation of these liberties by the 
settlement of the Revolution, It is curious to observe how 
strong was this tendency in the earliest of his writings, those 
contained in the miscellany published shortly after his death. 
His famous article on Milton is there anticipated in the 
dialogue between Mr. Milton and Mr. Cowley. Even his 
early lyrics show the strength of his predilection for the task 
which he afterwards made the labour of his life, and when 
he left this task unfinished, dropping, as it were, the pen from 
his hand, in the very climax of his great performance, he was 
strenuously pursuing the same intent which prompted the 
most fervent of his boyish compositions. It is a proof of 
the strength and tenacity of his mind that, during a life of 
whicli the engagements were varied, and its opportimities 
in other directions were tempting, he persisted to the end in 
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liis original preference, and fulfilled as a veteran his aspira- 
tions as an undergraduate. 

Let ns add that this phenomenon of a purpose so deter- 
mined, from youth to age, has never been explained by any- 
thing in the nature of a personal statement, or by any of those 
hints which even the most reticent throw out as to the 
motives which constrain them to such special industry. Yet 
there was doubtless an object contemplated by Macaulay, 
apart from the display of a certain class of learning, and 
this object combined the vindication of the principles by 
which our liberties were established upon their present basis, 
with a recognition of our debt to the authors of the Revolu- 
tion. We may observe that a great service was rendered by 
him in this sense, and that our notions on such fundamental 
topics are much clearer in consequence, without on the 
instant perceiving the reasons which made the work of the 
historian such a labour of enthusiasm. We are hardly con- 
scious now that a vindication was required, for the reason 
that it is so complete and so generally accepted ; and we 
must look back to the waverings of English opinion to esti- 
mate the opposition which Macaulay had in view. His very 
urgency shows that he was conscious of a question in debate, 
of a position to be made good, and a resistance to be over- 
come, and this resistance may not have been less appreciable 
because, as an opinion, it was vague and inexplicit. There 
was certainly no definite attempt in Macaulay's boyhood to 
challenge the guarantees of our lives and property, but there 
was even then a creeping, sentimental tendency to put a 
fresh gloss on their historical adversaries. We have since 
seen a direct demonstration to tliis efiect, in the attempted 
resuscitation of the Clmrch of Laud and Sacheverell, but 
even at that day there were symptoms of a growing preference 
for the submissive doctrines of the beaten Cavaliers. The 
Cavaliers arc now left to the admirers of their vestments, 
who are not the choicest exhibitors of the Boyal Academy, 
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and even in romantic fiction they are now out of date. But 
when Macaulay entered life these dead predilections were 
secretly active, and they tended to mystify the judgment of his 
generation. It may seem frivolous to specify the popularity of 
the Jacobite literature, but its pathos, its fun, its music, 
and its poetry, tended in some degree to leaven poli- 
tical opinion. The sentimentalism of Byron was easily evapo- 
rated, but the sentimentalism of Sir Walter Scott and his 
coadjutors diflfused a far more pervading influence than was 
rightfully duo to so tepid an infusion. If the genius of 
Scott raised the fee simple of Scotland, as is sometimes 
asserted, fifteen per cent, it unquestionably added a fictitious 
halo to the cause of the Royal Martyr and his fugitive de- 
scendants. Macaulay has fumigated, as it were, this fine halo 
in a well-known passage of his article on Milton, where he 
glances at the pictiuresque accessories which diverted atten- 
tion from the Stuart's duplicity. He proceeded himself to 
dissipate the spell in much the same spirit as the knight of 
his favourite poem encountered the witcheries of the false 
Duessa. He triumphed, and, with his exit into a clearer 
atmosphere, the phantoms he had struck at floated away. So 
clear is the scene now that we can hardly realise the dissolv- 
ing vision, or that there was once a fascination, a resistance, 
and a victory. 

If Macaulay knocked the brains out of the Stuart super- 
stition, he did so nevertheless by unfair means, for he exag- 
gerated grossly in the opposite direction. He described the great 
controversy with the zeal of a partisan, and evinced prejudices 
and preferences as decided as his adversaries. It is one thing 
to explode an error, however rigorously, and it is another 
to employ all the artifices of its promoters. Macaulay showed 
the interests involved in the change of dynasty, and he esti- 
mated the consequences clearly and justly, but when he came 
to paint the several actors in the contest, he surrendered 
himself blindly to his party prepossessions. He had the same 
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gift of picturesqueness as the school ho combated, and the 
eflfervescence of his rhetoric and the force of his analysis were 
employed to mislead us as to the agencies at work. He did 
injustice to so many of the actors, that a considerable portion 
of our current literature was for a long time occupied with the 
rectification of his special erroi-s. Thus Mr. Dixon replied ef- 
fectively to his charges against Penn ; Mr. Paget, in his " New 
Examen," shook off others of his imputations ; and a whole 
school, north of the Tweed, have been repeatedly successful 
in answering his innuendoes, and even his accusations. But 
it is not on these controverted points alone that Macaulay's 
testimony must be adjudged defective, if it can be shown 
that this, his tendency to distort, is evinced more or less 
throughout his narrative. It was the bias of his nature to 
be tempted in this way, but it is still more remarkable that 
a justification of his weakness should be contained in an 
avowal of his theory of history. 

Again wo must go back to his earlier days to see how con- 
sistent he was even in his errors, how deliberately he adopted 
his theory of composition, though he seemed to be uncon- 
scious of its pernicious influence. It is curious, that he 
blamed others for the very same failing of which he was 
more or less an imitator. In the midst of his memorable 
description of the Highlanders, he cautions us against writers 
of the school of Sir Walter Scott. These, he suggests, as 
contrasted with the Ossianic impostors, moulded their fabri- 
cations on a more truthful basis, but still they fabricated. 
They saw "how striking an efifect might be produced by 
skilful pictures of the old Highland life. Whatever was 
repulsive was softened down ; whatever was graceful and 
noble was brought prominently forward. Some of these 
works were executed with such admirable skill that, like 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, they superseded history." 
It may be easy by such means to supersede history, but 
there will be little occasion for the inventive substitute, if we 
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adhere to the theory of Lord Macaulay, as illustrated by his 
own inveterate practice. 

Our readers should watch closely the ideal we are about to 
cite, and observe whether, in any material respect, it differs 
from the process of Sir Walter and his imitators. Lord 
Macaulay was required in early life to state his estimate 
of some other historians, and on that occasion he laid down 
a principle, to which he adhered with complacency, to the 
extent of republishing it without comment or qualification. 
Let our readers mark it carefully, and especially the ex- 
pressions we have printed in italics, and which we shall 
have subsequent occasion to quote. 

^^ The classical histories may almost be called romances founded in 
fact. The relation is, no doubt, in all its principal points, strictly 
true. But the numerous little incidents which heighten the interest, 
the words, the gestures, the looks, are evidently fiunished by the 
imagination of the author. The fashion of later times is different. A 
more exact narrative is given by the writer. It may be doubted 
whether more exact notions are conveyed to the reader. The best 
portraits are perhaps those in which there is a dight admixture of 
caricature ; and we are not certain that the best histories are not 
those in which a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judi- 
ciously employed. Something is lost in accuracy, but much is gained 
in effect. The fainter lines are neglected, but the great charaeteristiG 
features are imprinted on the mind for ever." 

Lord Macaulay may or may not have modified this 
theory, but we shall find ample proofs that he persisted in the 
practice, which at this early date he held to be so efifective. 

Thus we observe that his object in the larger portion 
of his history is to prove the propriety of maintaining 
the Settlement of 1688, and we admit that he is right 
in the scope of his narrative. Li his principal aim we 
all coincide. The Revolution was necessary. If it was 
necessary, it was equally necessary that the Revolution 
should be strenuously maintained. The Stuarts, it is per- 
fectly clear, were intractable. They were pedantic or un- 
reliable, dissolute or refractory. The resume of their four 
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reigns was an olio repulsive to the English stomach, and 
clearly repugnant to English common sense. A deliverance 
was indispensable, and William, as Deliverer, was inevitably 
accepted. Having grasped the crown, it was in the interest 
of the English people that he should firmly retain it. He 
saved them from the proscriptions and the vengeance of 
an ousted dynasty. He stood in the breach with a Dutch 
valour and a Dutch tenacity. He was equal to the whole 
emergency. He had not the personal qualities which could 
render him popukir with Englishmen, but he was the only 
candidate whose vicinity to the throne, and whose capacity 
combined, could enable them to separate a precedent of 
revolution from its former concomitant, a precedent of re- 
storation, and he was therefore declared King ; and, with 
the wise concurrence of the nation, was retained in that 
capacity. 

But the good fortune which befell him might just as easily 
have befallen Monmouth, had the latter postponed for a few 
years his ill-fated enterprise. William, by judicious manage- 
ment, stepped into a vacant place — into a place which the 
Lords and Commons of England, in their extreme perplexity, 
were compelled to declare " vacant." He stepped there and 
he filled it ably. But it is one thing to recognise him as a 
necessity of the hour, and another to worship him with un- 
patriotic incense. As the saver of England and chastiser 
of France he is worthy of honour, but not at the expense of 
every English or other reputation which appears in any way 
to compete with his. Set him on a pedestal, but in propor- 
tion to surrounding objects. Paint him, but not with paint 
of such a hue that it darkens everybody in the neighbourhood, 
and outglares truth and propriety. 

His Lordship, on the contrary, preferred to work out his 
theory on behalf of his " characteristic feature " — ^the neces- 
sity of the Revolution. With this object he delineated 
William, to say the least, with " a little of the exaggeration 
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of fictitious naxrativey^ and he presented as a foil as great a 
man, Marlborough, with not merely " a slight admixture of 
caricature." We observe, first, the exaggeration of William's 
merits, assisted by a careful diminution of his principal 
failings. Of all the politicians of that fickle age no one was 
more clearly tainted with duplicity. He promised to be 
James's son-in-law to the last breath of his Hfe with zeal and 
fidelity, and we will assume that he fulfilled that obligation 
as fEu: as he could. We will not renew the question which 
Lord Macaulay dismisses so lightly as to his secret furtherance 
of the enterprise of Monmouth. But we cannot forget the 
series of his deceptions on the subject of the infant Prince of 
Wales. At the first news of his birth he sent Zulestein to 
congratulate hk father-in-law. and the Prince was prayed for 
by name at the Hague. Then, when the baasiTioire story 
gained currency, the prayers were discontinued. Again they 
were resumed when it was apprehended that a rupture with 
England might thus be precipitated. In the Fagel-Bumet 
Declaration the calumny was touched up anew. The de- 
claration promised, for William, "to cause inquiry to be 
made by Parliament into the birth of a supposed Prince of 
Wales," and to acquiesce in its decision ; and if that inquiry 
was afterwards refused, who can doubt, even with Burnet's 
explanations in the foreground, that it was suppressed, not in 
the interest of James, but in that of William ? The whole 
course of this intrigue is discreditable to the Orange interest, 
and to William himself, but it is kept in the background, 
almost invisibly, lest it should cast too deep a shadow on the 
" characteristic feature." 

Again, William took God to witness that he went to 
England with no other intentions than those he had set out 
in his declaration ; on which vide Swift's Commentary upon 
Burnet. He protested to the Courts of Europe, and especially 
to the Emperor, that he had no design on the throne of 
England ; on the sincerity of which protest take again the 
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verdict of Swift, or rather of eommon sense. It would be 
superfluous to mark such examples of personal honour yield- 
ing to public necessities, if they were fairly admitted, if they 
were not sedulously secreted in the case of William, while 
they are strenuously pressed against all his adversaries. 
Include them — this is all we care to advance — in the elements 
for forming an estimate of William's character, and don't 
strike a too favourable balance by simply excluding them. 
Still less set all probabilities at defiance to exculpate WiUiam 
from much greater criminality. The suggestion that he 
signed a warrant, without reading it, for the extirpation of a 
whole clan of Highlanders is transparent in Burnet, but it is 
not tolerable in Lord Macaulay, even in his capacity of a 
" alight " exaggerator only. The " fictitious narrative " here 
has not the charm of novelty — 

*' The table Hpread with tea and toast, 
Death warranta, and the Morning Post" 

is an old picture, and will not bear repetition. Let natural 
or political passions take their part of the odium, it is im- 
possible to absolve William at the cost of the Master of 
Stair. 

Burnet, whom Lord Macaulay followed, and on whom he 
relied, distinctly contradicts himself. In one place he says 
that " the King's orders carried with them nothing that was 
in any sort blameable ;" in another he makes the statement 
which Lord Macaulay has followed, that William signed the 
warrant " to exthyate " the Macdonalds without having read 
it, and that such was his habit. If William did read it, 
which fair presumption Lord Macaulay discountenances, 
" there seems," says the latter, " to be no reason for blaming 
him ;" the words were " perfectly innocent," and would have 
been universally understood as indicating a meritorious 
intent. Unfortunately, however, for this lenient interpre- 
tation, and still more for the presumption that the act was 
unconsciously performed, Dalrymple, whom Lord Macaulay 

T 2 
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neglects upon this occasion, expressly states that " William 
was irritated." He had, in fact, reason, exceptional reason, to 
remember Killiecrankie with bitterness ; and so little sense 
did he show subsequently of the atrocity or its odium, that he 
punLshed the offenders in the Ughtest way possible. The 
Master of Stair was dismissed in deference to the popular 
outcry, after an inquiry conducted with evident remissness. 
Even Burnet admits that the crime was "not punished with 
due rigour," and that "the King* q gentleness prevailed on him 
to a fault." What is the obvious inference fi'om this signi- 
ficant fact ? That William was entrapped into signing the 
warrant, and that, when it was requisite even for his own 
vindication, he shrunk from punishing those who had de- 
ceived him ? — or that some animosity to the murdered, and 
some responsibility for their slaughter, accoimt more naturally 
for his gentleness to the murderers ? * 

Lord Macaulay has accounted for William's unpopularity 
with Englishmen by the coldness and inflexibility of his 
deportment. But how tenderly he has toned down the 
coarser traits of William's natural boorishness and occasional 
brutality. Burnet, whose descriptions are understood to have 
been modified, admits that he spoke with "a disgusting 
dryness ;" he " hated talking and house games ;" and he was 
all that later times may add to the significance of Burnet's 
concise epithet, " slow." But ho was worse than slow, and 
worse in a sense which is inconsistent with slowness, if in 
many instances he evinced a brutal disregard of the feelings 
of those about him. That he horsewhipped an Englishman 
for riding before him on the race-ground — ^that he wore his 
hat in English churches — ^that he ate up the whole of the 
first dish of peas of the season, under the eyes of a longing 



* 



All doubts upon this point are allmne. This article brought home 

set at rest since the remarkable arti- to both William and Mary, in the 

cle in the '* Edinburgh Review" for clearest manner, the respousibility of 

1850, and for which the writers had the Glencoe massacre, 
the use of the papers of Liord Dread* 
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princess in a delicate condition, without oflfering her a spoon- 
ful — are inconclusive traits. But what shall we say to 
Dartmouth's description of his malicious enjoyment of the 
annoyance he caused to his companions, or of his unfeeling 
conduct to his submissive wife ? That he treated her harshly 
for her adhesion to the Church of England, and tliat he out- 
raged her natural regard for the memory of her grandfather 
in the roughest fashion, are proofs of a perverse natiure which 
are not to be mistaken for phlegm or indiflFerencc. Yet to 
this harmless level Lord Macaulay has subdued the most 
direct proofs of William's unamiability. Even at this level 
William is treated with a pictorial licence which is not always 
consistent nor invariably correct. " He never once,'* says 
his Lordship, in one of his later volumes, " during his whole 
reign, showed himself at the theatre." In his previous 
description he had embellished a contrary representation, as 
follows : — " Dramatic performances tired him ; and he was 
glad to turn away from the stage and to talk alx)ut public 
affairs, while Orestes was raving, or while Tartuffe was 
pressing Elmira's hand." We observe the loophole by which 
the former picture may be reconciled with the present asser- 
tion ; but a further ingredient in the same idealised portrait 
is obtained by a forgetfulness of the most notorious facts. 
Lord Macaulay is justifying William's neglect of the English 
poets by the reflection that " those who are acquainted with 
the panegyrical odes of that age will, perhaps, be of opinion 
that he did not lose much by his ignorance." The point is 
not very material, but it is worth mentioning ; for those who 
are acquainted with the panegyrical odes of all ages would 
find a difficulty in mating them with a couple of Dryden's, 
published, one three or four years earlier, and one a few 
years later, than the date in Lord Macaulay's margin. To 
either of those odes— one to the memory of Mistress Anne 
Ballegrew, and the other not exactly a panegyrical ode, 
except that it was in honour of St. Cecilia's day — ^we will 
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venture to say there are few equivalents in the English 
language throughout the whole interval from Lycidas to 
" In Memoriam'' 

Are we mentioning these circumstances with any desire to 
disparage the character of William? Unquestionably not. 
We entertain too profound a respect for "the immortal 
memory " of his great services, to exaggerate his faults on 
the one hand, or on the other to attempt to soften them with- 
out occasion. Lord Macaulay, it appears, is otherwise in- 
clined. He paints his characters up to his preferences as an 
artist. As Mendelssohn composes songs without words, 
Macaulay composes a pictiure without pigments. As he 
sketches it on the canvas, and the features glare out grimly, 
he subdues their eflfect by the most delicate of backgrounds. 
The gay gardens, the extended avenues, the painted villas, 
the canals, and even the storks of the United Provinces are 
brought in to take off the asperity of William's features. He 
is surrounded with objects in which he took little interest, 
and invested with domestic virtues which he sparingly ex- 
hibited. He is painted, not in the style of Rembrandt or 
Van der Heist, but in the brighter hues of Wouvermans or 
Mieris ; and the effect is somewhat analogous to his treat- 
ment by an inferior artist, Schalken, who insisted on painting 
his Majesty as seen by candle-light, and posed him with a 
candle in his hand, till the tallow ran over his fingers. Some 
such uncovenanted efifect, we say, is produced by Macaulay's 
interference with the natural light and shade of William's 
lineaments. The sterner features of the hero are difiused 
away — drowned in what Commodore Trunnion calls "un- 
necessary gum," The sombre tenacity, so grandly dogged, is 
smothered in the flower-beds and summer-houses of Loo. We 
miss the gloomy patriot on the brink of a last reverse, yet 
threatening that, if all failed, he would take his country on 
board his ships, and find for it a new capital in the savage 
islands of the East. 
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William was too great a man to require such tender hand- 
ling, still less exhibition at the cost of as great a man — 
Marlborough. William liberally rewarded his countrymen 
with English gold, but it is too much that he should thrive 
upon English reputations. That William might appear a 
model, Marlborough is made a monster — to use Lord Macau- 
lay's phrase, " a prodigy of turpitude." We resist this upon 
valid grounds, and, in the meantime, mark his own resem- 
blance to an historical character of Marlborough's age, — 

** So over- violent or over-civil, 
That every man with him is God or devil." 

Yet, it is clear, on his own showing, that Marlborough was 
not by any means as black as he is painted, and it is equally 
dear that among the men of his time he was not in any 
sense " a prodigy of turpitude." 

Marlborough rose from obscurity to great eminence, and 
from extreme need to abundant wealth. His love of money 
was confirmed into a vice by the double pressure of poverty 
and affluence. But his love of lucre was not his master 
passion, nor his love of power his only principle. His love 
for Sarah ** prevailed over his avarice," and Lord Macaulay 
was certainly aware that he would not sacrifice his religious 
convictions to his advancement. With these facts, admitted 
with a grave astonishment, what docs Lord Macaulay's first 
inculpation amount to ? " Marlborough," he says, " was one 
of the few who have, in the bloom of youth, loved lucre more 
than wine or women'* He preferred, that is, of three cus- 
tomary vices, the most common and the least genial He 
did not love lucre more than he loved his wife. He did not 
love lucre more than he loved his creed. He exhibited in his 
youth a vice of age, whereas other sinners in their age more 
frequently exhibit, though with less prudence, the vices of 
youth. But Marlborough was not of the common mouldy 
and prudence was his vice or his virtue, according to his 
circumstances. 
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■ It is mentioned by Warton that a certain person unnamed 
thought to please Lord Bolingbroke by ridiculing the avarice 
of Marlborough, but he was stopped by Bolingbroke, who 
said, " He was so very great a man that I forgot he had that 
vice." Lord Macaulay does not forget it ; he remembers it 
before all else. He recalls even the rumours, true or false, of 
the manner in which it is said to have been manifested. If 
they had all of them been reliable, if Marlborough made 
money out of his public table and out of the pay of hLs 
troops, was he worse, on Lord Macaulay's showing, than all 
who were at that day connected with the administration of 
the army ? " The courtiers," he says, " took bribes from the 
colonels ; the colonels cheated the soldiers ; the commissaries 
sent in long bills for what had never been furnished ; the 
keepers of the arsenals sold the public stores and pocketed 
the price." Would some participation in a system so univer- 
sal, if it was clearly brought home to Marlborough's charge, 
distinguish him as " a mere Euclio," or " a mere Harpagon," 
and mark him as a prodigy of baseness only to be paralleled 
in fiction ? 

But then he secretly corresponded with St. Germains ! — 
and so did his colleagues, with a very few exceptions. He 
talked of bringing over the army to James ; but " the hypo- 
crite,'' when the time came, " evaded the demand." Was he 
worse in this respect, was he more of a hypocrite than Kussell, 
who made similar overtures, and in like manner evaded them? 
Would Lord Macaulay remember he was a hypocrite when 
the presumption would tell in Marlborough's favour? If, 
indeed, he sent information of the design against Brest with 
a view to defeat it, and it was defeated by his agency, then 
is Lord Macaulay entitled to enjoy the full licence of his own. 
language and to call him " a murderer." But the circum- 
stances of this transaction have been discussed minutely 
elsewhere,* and they do not appear to warrant either impu- 

♦ In the " Athemcum" of December 29, 1855, and by Mr. Paget 
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tation. Marlborough may not liave intended to defeat — 
Marlborough may not have been the means of defeating — 
the Brest expedition, and yet he may have tried to convey 
that impression to James. Lord Macaulay lays incessant 
stress on the " credulity of exiles " when he wishes to excul- 
pate more favoured double-dealers. Marlborough had most 
reason to practise on that credulity ; for if James was restored 
without his being securely pardoned, Marlborough would have 
been the first to appear upon the scafiFold ! 

And here, to all the time-servers of the Revolution, in 
common with Marlborough, let us do simple justice. They 
were not examples of political virtue, but they lived in an 
age when party was infirm, when its bases were shifting, and 
when it was almost impossible to be at the same time vir- 
tuous and safe. In the whole range of English history no 
men were more sorely tempted. They were sincere in their 
desire to sustain the Revolution, but the balance was trem- 
bling between revolution and reaction — ^between the life of a 
childless asthmatic sovereign, and the imminent prospect of 
a renewed succession. To us it is the turning point of two 
centuries of our history ; to the actors it was barely a pro- 
vision for the morrow. William might die, James might 
return, or the son of James be preferred to his daughter 
Anne. Uncertainty kept the politicians of the age in a state 
of chronic terror. They felt the edge of the axe continually at 
their throats, or imagined the gripe of the hangman on their 
shoulders. Lord Macaulay makes sport of the moody Jacob- 
ites when William obtained a success in the field. But the 
Shrewsburys and the Godolphins were equally to be pitied. 
That success might be the last, and then what was to become 
of them ? In the contemplation of their future they felt a 
stimulus, and found an excuse for acts of political perfidy. 

At that time, moreover, the Revolution was not the 
"characteristic feature" which (to return to hLs theory of 
history) it appeared to Lord Macaulay. Its spectators had 
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not the advantage which we possess of seeing it through the 
medium of " exaggeration " and " caricature." In the ab- 
sence of the latter element, many, perhaps a majority, w^ere 
not disposed to regard the king at St. Germains as a fatuous, 
inhuman, imbearable monster. All thought him possible, 
and many thought him preferable to the king whom they 
actually had on the throne. But " caricature " has shown 
his pretensions so distinctly that we can condemn at our ease 
all his enemies who were not consistent — all who wavered 
from foolish scruples or mistaken affection, — all who doubted 
or desponded of the consequences of his deposition. 

As to the king himself, at this day we give him up, in 
virtue of our better knowledge, as an impossible sovereign. 
But we may remark, in doing so, the " caricature " which 
assists us. All James's better qualities are kept out of sight, 
though these we shall not dwell on, not being in his interest. 
Neither shall we notice the imputation that he abetted the 
assassination of William, though it rests on the single testi- 
mony of the would-be assassin. There are, if we had time 
to cite them, some remarkable proofs that James was inca- 
pable of descending to this degree of baseness, but we pass 
these over. We take only those specimens of caricature 
which are discernible on the very surface of the volumes 
before us. 

There is no instance in which Lord Macaulay has used his 
pictorial talents with greater effect than in marking what he 
considers the inclination of James to cruelty. He treats it as 
an exceptional trait ; he dwells on his callousness as compared 
with the men of his time — on his enjoyvient even of inflic- 
tions which they would have shrunk from. " Lauderdale," 
he says in his first volume, speaking of the Duke of York in 
Scotland, " was now outdone." The Scottish Privy Council 
had power to put state prisoners to the question. " But the 
sight was so dreadful that, as soon as the boots appeared, 
even the most servile and hard-hearted courtiers hastened 
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out of the chamber." It was requisite to order that men 
should keep their seats. But the duke of York " seemed to 
take a pleasure in the spectacle." He " watched the agonies 
of the suflFerers with that sort of interest and complacency 
with which men observe a curious experiment in science.** 
He " amused himself with hearing the Covenanters shriek, 
and seeing them writhe while their knees were beaten flat in 
the boots." This is caricature after the manner of Gilray or 
the French Diablerists, without the excuse of personal ob- 
servation or familiar intercourse. Macaulay had never seen 
James at his diversions, playing the part of an imaginary 
fiend of the pit, and he had no warrant for describing his 
presence at such scenes as extraordinary or, according to the 
prevailing notions, improper; still less had he reason for 
representing it as diabolical. 

The fact is, that torture was at that time regarded in Scot- 
land as a common process in criminal cases, and Macaulay 
only records his " astonishment " and not his error, when he 
finds this was the case even in the reign of WiUiam. In 
1689, the Scottish estates, left to themselves, declare, to his 
admitted surpiise, " by the plainest implication ' torture ' to 
be according to law." They even direct the magistrates of 
Edinburgh to strike the murderer Lockhart in the boots, and 
name " a committee to superintend the operation." Nothing 
astonishes an Englishman " more than this," especially an 
Englishman like Lord Macaulay, who has made a point of 
exonerating " the most servile and hard-hearted courtiers " 
of complicity in the process, and of fixing it upon James 
with the mordant impress of his most imaginative eloquence. 
A certain Payne, a Jacobite traitor of 1690, excites no re- 
pugnance in " the most servile and hard-hearted courtiers." 
When this person was brought before the privy council " the 
pious Crawford," who presided, " was not much troubled with 
the weakness of compassion where an Amalekite was con- 
cerned, and forced the executioner to hammer in wedge after 
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wedge between the knees of the prisoner, till the pain was 
as great as the human frame can sustain without dissolution." 
So obviously were the boots by no means an unpopular in- 
strument, or an exclusive source of amusement to the carica- 
tured James. 

Scotland, however, as described by Lord Macaulay, is truly 
a region of fable ; a land of uncleanly vices and unwelcome 
valour. It is also a region in which he has the widest lati- 
tude for his opposing traits of " caricature " and " exaggera- 
tion." Dundee, of whom we know so little that is accurate 
or reliable, evinces an unquestionable " excess of wickedness." 
On the other hand, the Master of Stair, on whom Lord 
Macaulay casts the chief responsibility of the most atrocious 
act ever perpetrated in a Qiristian country, is simply an 
instance of "ill-regulated public spirit." The "first mur- 
derer " in the tragedy of Glencoe was " a very good-natured 
man." He " seems to have proposed to himself a truly great 
and good end — ^the pacification and civilisation of the High- 
lands." His " disgust and indignation " at Highland dis- 
orders were " naturally excited," and Lord Macaulay sustains 
him, with all the horrible precedents of hLs extensive reading, 
as one who contemplated " a great act of justice — ^nay, of 
charity y What is this but to lend the aid of tender " exag- 
geration " to a fanaticism only woiihy of St. Just and his 
accomplices? Lord Macaulay's narrative happily redeems 
the inappropriateness of his epithets. He marks the malig- 
nant joy of the great delinquent when he learnt that, in 
consequence of an informality, Mac Ian had not submitted 
within the appointed time, of which the rumour was " some 
comfort " to his implacable spirit. He allows that " by a dark 
intrigue," probably directed by the same delinquent, the evi- 
dence of Mac lan's submission was suppressed. He quotes 
the letter charging the soldiers to " let it be secret and sud- 
den," and " not to trouble the Government with prisoners ; " 
and he describes, in language which will live for ever, the 
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hospitable reception and the treacherous reprisals, with the 
shrieks of the midnight massacre awakening the echoes of 
the lonely glen. Yet for all this the Master of Stair is " an 
enliglitcned and politic gownsman," and his dastardly crime 
is a proof of " ill-regiilated public spirit." 

It is a kindred exaggeration to assert roundly that had the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland been upheld, " New Lanark 
would still have been a shecpwalk, and Greenock a fishing- 
hamlet." The exaggeration is divided with discriminative 
tact in the terms applied to the further apprehended conse- 
quences. " Successive Mitchells would " simply " have fired 
at successive Sharpes," but " five generations of Claverhouses 
would have butcliered five generations of Camerons." Claver- 
house, in the hour of his triumphant agony, is not dismissed 
with a single tolerant epithet. Mr. Macaulay is inflexibly 
cool at the moment when " Glad Dundee in faint huzzas 
expires." The chivalrous soldier is simply "the dying man" 
and " the body" while Mackay, defeated and running away 
with his troops, who are elsewhere described as running " like 
hares," is " sustained by a firm faith in God and a high sense 
of duty to the State." He " still held his head nobly erect," 
and Lord Macaulay, unwilling to lose the favourable attitude, 
leaves " the body" in its plaid, and runs after him to exaggerate 
his portrait. 

When we return to England the exaggeration and the 
caricature are more subdued, but they are not less discernible. 
There is a slight tendency to the former in the description of 
the reversal of the attainder of Lord William Russell. The 
" spotless integrity," or, as Mackintosh had called it before, 
the " unspotted virtue " of that unhappy nobleman was at all 
events sullied by a rancorous patronage of the Popish plot ; 
and when we find him compared to " the upright and bene- 
volent Althorpe'* as being "as honest and kind-hearted a 
gentleman as any in England," we ask what is the meaning 
of a sentence in Lord Macaulay's first volume : — " Whigs 
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were disposed to munnur because Stafford was suffered to 
die without seeing his bowels burnt before his face " ? Was 
or was not Lord William Russell the chief protester in that 
vindictive remonstrance ? and if, as Echard declares, he was, 
and as Lord John his biographer allows it probable he may 
have been, is it not again a specimen of exaggeration to call 
him " as kind-hearted a gentleman as any in England 1 " 

It is rarely that the exaggerative or caricaturing propensity 
betrays Lord Macaulay into an actual mis-statement of fact ; 
but, if we had wished to bring him to historical grief, the 
chosen lure would have been the name of Jeffreys. The 
brutal, roaring, bloated judge is represented in his dungeon 
with remorseless force, and is soaked in the wretchedness 
which was properly his due. Lord Macaulay, however, not 
content with his sufferings, reverts to the time when he rode 
the Bloody Assize. He conjures up the butcheries of the 
wicked judge upon the partisans of Monmouth; and com- 
paring his rapid elevation with his terrible fall, obtains a 
further artistic contrast from the circumstances of his buriaL 
" The emaciated corpse," he says, " was laid with all privacy 
next to the corpse of Monmouth in the Tower,** and there 
we are left to infer that it remained. Jeflfreys was buried at 
St. Mary's, Aldermanbury, as may be seen in Mr. Cunning- 
ham's "Handbook of London." As Lord Macaulay has 
remarked elsewhere, his " insolence and cruelty excite, even 
at the distance of so many years, an indignation which makes 
it difficult to be just to him." But we may, nevertheless, let 
him rest undisturbed in his grave, and not disinter him for a 
coup de thedtre* 

It is amusing to find the ladies of the Revolution, according 
as they arc connected with WiUiam or with James, coming 
in for the same discriminative treatment. The personal 

* On this point tho admission in the Tower for a short interval pre- 
should in fairness be made that the vums to its removal to St. Maiy*8. 
body of Jeffreys was probably buried 
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appearance of Mary is the theme of some excessive praise, 
especially as we have been reminded of " the coarse features 
of Anne Hyde." James, we are told, " was not nice." He 
was " drawn away from his plain consort by a plainer mis- 
tress," meaning thereby Arabella ChurchilL The plainer 
mistress had, nevertheless, according to Grammont^ — ^whose 
opinion on such a point we should prefer to Lord Macaulay's 
— certain qualifications of "exquisite beauty." Catherine 
Sedley, her successor, is ruthlessly described as "lean, haggard, 
ugly, plastered, and painted ;" but Catherine Sedley, we reply, 
had a mordant wit. On the other hand, Elizabeth Villiers, 
the lady who nominally held the same position by the side of 
William, is said by Swift, who admired her talents, to have 
" squinted like a dragon." Lord Macaulay had noticed the 
visual obliquity before, and therefore he prefers to paint her in 
profile. His courtesy to the ugly concubine is worthy of Ver- 
sailles. " This lady had, when a girl, inspired William with 
a passion which had caused much scandal and much unhappi- 
ness in the little Court of the Hague. Her influence over him 
she owed not to her personal charms," &c., but to her powers 
of mind, and so she contrived to rival the attractions of Mary. 
William, though described as a devoted husband, " still, in 
difficult conjunctures, frequently applied to Elizabeth Villiers 
for advice and assistance." Ho also was " not nice," though 
with less reason for his feeble lapses ; and Mary is better 
treated by her historian than she was by her consort All 
the little indications of her internal deficiency, remarked 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, have also been loyally dis- 
regarded in compliment to her husband. 

We conclude, then, that Lord Macaulay has freely em- 
ployed the licence he allows the historian who has in view a 
" characteristic feature ;" and so far we have not raised any 
cogent objection to its exercise. But the question remains, 
is this the right mode of writing history? We will not 
affect in a paragraph to extemporise an answer which really 
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requires a volume, but we can freely say this, — it is a 
dangerous privilege in any hands ; it is dangerous in pro- 
portion as the writer is a man of genius, and it is incalculably 
dangerous when, as here, the writer is a consistent partisan, 
and when every step in his narrative implicates in some way 
his party sympathies, sentiments, or convictions. Mr. Grote 
would not allow such a privilege to Thucydides. Why should 
we render it to Lord Macaulay? Periculosce plenum opus 
alece" especially as it involves the " ign^ suppositoa" Of 
those heats Lord Macaulay had been all his life a zealous 
partaker, and he here volunteers to record their origin. He 
was panting from the fray, and he asks to decide the issue 
with summary powers of incalculable latitude. We must 
peremptorily decline to grant them in this instance. Or we 
must cancel them, if assimied, when there is this tendency 
to abuse them. 

We may cite an example of this tendency in a purely 
Whig sense in Lord Macaulay's treatment of the Non-jurors, 
an obstructive class whom we are happily rid of, but whose 
scruples and whose sacrifices deserved a better mention. 
Lord Macaulay loses no opportunity of disparaging their 
principles, their practices, and their talents. He cites a con- 
versational dictum of Dr. Johnson, that in their whole body 
" there was one (meaning Leslie), and one only, who could 
reason ;" but he withholds the context, that " he was a 
reasoner who could not be reasoned against." He forgets 
that Johnson, in a more deliberate shape, his Life of Con- 
greve, says that Collier also " was formed for a controvertist," 
and indicates with what eflfect he employed his qualifications. 
He himself has given Law the credit of dialectical skilL 
But Sherlock, Ken, Hickes, Kettlewell, and the rest, are 
barely allowed to swell the tale, while Lord Macaulay cites 
the testimony of Johnson, though at variance with his own 
judgment, to throw dust in the eyes of the indolent jury. 

It is, however, when we come to the great names of our 
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literature that his language is most imbued with all the keen 
resentment of the partisan. From the English to the French 
Revolution there were four English men of letters so pre- 
eminent that it is superfluous to name them. All four were 
antagonistic to Lord Macaulay's views, and stand in the way 
of his summary conclusions. Of this stately quatrain Swift 
and Dryden are the only two he has encountered in his 
history, and what is the temper in which he has greeted 
them ? Alas for the Republic of Letters— for the sympathies 
of its syssitia ! We have mumbled the black bread, we 
have worn the garlands in common, and this is the snarling 
"Grace" at the close of the brotherly banquet. Jonathan 
Swift — architnclinus — who bestrides a literary epoch, while 
petty men — ^the Gullivers — " walk under his huge legs, and 
peep about to find themselves dishonourable graves," — is 
noticed on three or four occasions by the Uterary historian. 
He is recognised first as a slanderer who " malignantly and 
dishonestly " misrepresented Burnet ; then as denouncing the 
" venality " of his age, not with his own " sceva indignatio,*' 
but, as Lord Macaulay translates it, with " savage hatred ; " 
then as writing a lampoon upon Cutts, " so dull and nauseously 
scurrilous that Ward or Gildon would have been ashamed of 
it ;" and lastly (supreme offence to well-regulated paity feel- 
ings), as being too rude and familiar with Lord Somers. The 
dignity of the constitutional lawyer is with difficulty appeased, 
while this is all the notice which the literary Historian bestows 
on the greatest of our English writers since Shakspeare. 

Dry den's is a worse case : for Lord Macaulay owed him a 
special reparation for an involuntary but most calumnious 
error. Johnson, Scott, and Southey had exempted Dryden 
from the charge of changing his religion from corrupt motives. 
But Macaulay in his earlier volumes deliberately revived the 
discarded imputation. " Finding," says he, " that if he con- 
tinued to call himself a Protestant, his services would be 

overlooked, he declared himself a Papist. The King's parsi- 

u 
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mony hiatantly relaxed Dryden was gratified with a pension 
of £100 a year!* This statement appears under the year 
1687, and it was indeed late in 1686 that the conversion of 
Dryden was first announced. But the pension, which was 
described as its reward and suggested as its motive, has been 
since shown to have been granted to Dryden long before. 
Mr. Bell, in his "Life of Dryden" prefixed to his poems, 
cites a warrant dated 1684 for a payment of a portion of this 
pension, which had fallen due in 1680. Mr. Cunningham, in 
his edition of " Johnson's Lives of the Poets/* has cited a 
still earlier warrant to the same effect. The pajrments may 
have fallen into arrears, and the claim have been in abeyance, 
but it was recognised by letters-patent of James, dated the 
4th of March, 1685-6. So little ground, therefore, had Lord 
Macaulay for insinuating doubts of Dryden s sincerity, and so 
clearly did he owe him a more charitable construction for the 
future. 

Nevertheless he has not thought fit to abstain from similar 
insinuations, and on an occasion which less warranted them. 
In 1690, in the apprehension of a descent by the French, 
politicians of both sides sank their differences, and Dryden 
among them participated in the patriotic feeling. "There 
was one case," said he, addressing Halifax, "in which the 
Roman veteran, even after his discharge, was required to 
resume his shield and his pilum ; and that one case was an 
invasion of the Gauls." At this natural and noble language 
Macaulay insinuates a doubt whether it was used " sincerely 
or insincerely," and, with especial reference to Dryden, he 
sends this petty shaft in the direction of the arrow which had 
previously missed him. " So strong," says Macaulay, " was 
the national sentiment that Nonjurors and Papists shared, or 
affected to share it," and he goes on to speak of a writer, 
" v)ho h<id purclwsed tli^ amilea " (why no longer the pension ?) 
of James by his servile apostacy. Lord Max^ulay should 
have remembered that Dryden in his lifetime gave some 
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painful and costly proofs of his Bincerity, Perhaps he did 
remember, that in an age of dedicatioDs, and wlien dedica- 
tions paid handsomely, there was one which Uryden sturdily 
declined — that proposed to him by Tonson for his translation 
of Virgil, and in which all the pictures of .iGneas had been 
studiously altered, and furnished in compliment with the 
hook-nose of William. 

Another topic occasions some amusement to Lord Macaulay 
— the distress entailed on Dryden by the loss of his pension and 
laurcateship. That the Government which went out of its 
way to pension Oates, if lie was " abhorred and despised by 
every reapectablc AVTiig," should think it necessary to dismiss 
Dryden, is natural enough ; but if, in his distress, he gave 
vent to his feelings, we are told that he complained of losses 
" which he had not suiFered," because " the magnificent 
Chamberlain gave him a pension equal to the salary which 
had been withdrawn." Did the magnificent Chamberlain 
liquidate the entire deficiency? We are inclined to say 
" No ;" because Prior's dedication to Dorset's son and suc- 
cessor, on which alone Lord Macaulay relies, says, " My Lord 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own estate " for " the 
Kvnefa 'pension" Here is nothing about the £100 a year he 
received as laureate, or the other £100 a year he received as 
historiographer; and the deprivation of these, which cast 
him back upon his htcrary labours, may well have evoked 
some expressions of bitterness. But what ground has Ma- 
caulay to describe him aa being " as poor in spirit " as he was 
"rich in intellectual gifts?" Why does he aver that "he 
complained pifeoi^slj/ ?" One " afiecting remonstrance " — the 
expression is Sir Walter Scott's — we know he did utter on a 
different occasion. " Some small employment," he said, " would 
render my condition easy. . . . Tis enough for one ago to 
have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler." And 
we know also that he died, as Mr. Bell says, " so poor, that 
the expenses of his funeral were undertaken by subscription." 
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painful and costly proofs of his sincerity. Perhaps he did 
remember, that in an age of dedications, and when dedica- 
tions paid handsomely, there was one which Dryden sturdily 
declined — ^that proposed to him by Tonson for his translation 
of Virgil, and in which all the pictures of iEneas had been 
studiously altered, and furnished in compliment with the 
hook-nose of William. 

Another topic occasions some amusement to Lord Macaulay 
— ^the distress entailed on Dryden by the loss of his pension and 
laureateship. That the Government which went out of its 
way to pension Gates, if he was " abhorred and despised by 
every respectable Whig," should think it necessary to dismiss 
Dryden, is natural enough ; but if, in his distress, he gave 
vent to his feelings, we are told that he complained of losses 
" which he had not suffered," because *' the magnificent 
Chamberlain gave him a pension equal to the salary which 
had been withdrawn," Did the magnificent Chamberlain 
liquidate the entire deficiency? We are inclined to say 
" No ;" because Prior's dedication to Dorset's son and suc- 
cessor, on which alone Lord Macaulay relies, says, " My Lord 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own estate " for " the 
Kincfs pension!* Here is nothing about the £100 a year lie 
received as laureate, or the other £100 a year he received as 
historiographer; and the deprivation of these, which cast 
him back upon his literary labours, may well have evoked 
some expressions of bitterness. But what ground has Ma- 
caulay to describe him as being " as poor in spirit " as he was 
" rich in intellectual gifts ? " Wliy does he aver that ** he 
complained piteoualy 1 " Gne " affecting remonstrance " — the 
expression is Sir Walter Scott's — ^we know he did utter on a 
different occasion. " Some small employment," he said, " would 
render my condition easy. . . . Tis enough for one ago to 
have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler." And 
we know also that he died, as Mr. Bell says, " so poor, that 

the expenses of his funeral were imdertaken by subscription." 

u 2 
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But that he complained piteously, in a mean sense, under any 
circumstances, we doubt. If he did complain, he had plen- 
tiful occasion ; and Lord Macaulay was the last person who 
should have expressed what he terms a " merited contempt " 
for the misfortunes of a man of letters. 

But Dry den, in Mr. Macaulay's phrase, was " an apostate," 
a guilty apostate ; whereas, if he had been a Whig, he would 
simply have " taken refuge in the bosom of a church which 
pretends to infallibility." Swift, again, " ratted^ If a less 
eminent Tory had turned Wliig, he would have " modified 
his views," or "transferred his party attachments." The 
animus of Macaulay diffuses itself even into his most cursory 
epithets. Penn was " wandering and lurking," and Bishop 
Turner " skulking," where a Whig would simply have " re- 
mained in concealment." Dundee "scrambled" down the 
Castle-hill, where a Wliig would certainly have descended 
more majestically ; and so on. If a person similarly gifted 
were called upon to describe this tendency, he would perhaps 
say something which would resemble this : — " In the days of 
which the historian is writing there were two descriptions of 
men, of unlike motives and passions. The one was to be 
found principally in the camp of the Whigs, the other was 
to be found principally in the camp of the Tories. Occa- 
sionally the occupants of the Whig camp acted the part of 
Tories, while the occupants of the Tory camp acted the part 
of Whigs. But that which in a Tory was * excess of wicked- 
ness,* was refined in a Whig to ' ill-regulated conduct ;' and 
that which in a Whig was 'ill-regulated conduct," was 
deepened in a Tory to ' excess of wickedness.' So strange 
and inconsistent is human nature, and so discriminating is 
its eloquent historian." 

We have so far insisted upon one fault, and one only, but 
that the parent of faults innumerable. The tendency to 
" caricature " and " exaggerate " on behalf of a " charac- 
teristic feature " is seen in its origin ; so also is its progeny. 
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We have so far observed their family likeness, and we will 
not pursue their genealogy further. But there is yet an 
error so extraordinary that, without undertaking to mark its 
parentage, we will simply note it, and then conclude. Again, 
under the head of " funerals neatly performed," we have the 
following obsequies to the Duke of Schomberg. "To his 
corpse," says Macaulay, ore rotuiidissimo, "every honour 
was paid. Tlie 07ily cemetery in which so illustrious a 
warrior, slain in arms for tlie liberties and religion of Eng- 
land, could properly be laid, was that venerable Abbey, 
hallowed by the dust of many generations of princes, heroes, 
and poets. It was announced that the brave veteran should 
have a public funeral at Westminster, In the meantime his 
corpse was embalmed with such skill as could be found in 
the camp, and was deposited in a leaden coffin." At this 
announcement we dry our eyes, hang up our hatbands, and 
go about our ordinary business, consoled to reflect that the 
Revolution was so far not forgetful of " the first captain in 
Europe." The new and jyerfect Journal is quoted for tliis 
information ; and therefore it is with considerable surprise 
that we read this epitaph in St. Patrick's, Dublin : — 

" Hlc infra Bitum est corpus 

Frederici Ducis de Schouiborg, 

Ad Budindam occisi, A.D. 1690. 

Decanus et Capitulum maximopere etiam 

Atquo etiam pctiemnt, 

Ut hjtrodes Duels niommicntum 

In memoriam Parentis erigcndum curarent ; 

Seil po8t<}uam x>er epistolas, per amicos, 

Diu ac swpo orando, nihil profecdre ; 

Hunc denium lapidem ipsi statuerunt, 

Saltern ut sciaA, hospes, 
Ubinam terranim Sconbergcnsis cineres 

delitescunt. 

Plus potuit fama ^drtutis apud alienos 

Quam sau^inis proximitas apud suos. 

A.D. 1731." 

Forty years after " every honour was paid," this monu- 
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ment was erected by the man who wrote the epitaph, and 
whom it is superfluous to say was no other than Jonathan 
Swift. * 

Lord Macaulay has yet a further particular to add to the 
details of William's injury at the Boyne, for the handkerchief 
which enveloped it is preserved at Cashiobury Park. In 
anotlier edition he should not state that Craggs was footman 
to the Duchess of Cleveland ; he was footman to the Duchess 
of Norfolk : and he should not say that Mrs. Bracegirdle 
resided in Drury Lane ; she resided in Howard Street : and 

he should not but these are comparatively trifling 

matters. What a triumph that, with all these blemishes^ 
great and small, Lord Macaulay has given us a book which 
will not only live, but which threatens by its fascination " to 
supersede history." What a grasp it evinces ; what a light 
it sheds frequently on the obscurest data ; what a welcome 
shock it gives to our torpid recollections. No one now living 
could have wiitten five such volumes ; and if we have remem- 
bered that we had to perform a critic's duty, we must not 
forget that we have to record a nation's gratitude. As a 
source of enjojmacnt it has been eagerly acknowledged ; it is 
read and it will be re-read ; it will go down to posterity ; it 
will pass to distant nations and foreign climes, and it will be 
a KTijfia h ad, — but it is not the History of England. 

* Scft also the article before referred to Sdiomberg. and of the conscious- 
to in the '* Edinburgh Review," for ness of his ul-treatment on the part 
other proofs of William^s ingratitude of Schomberg himselfl 
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Hero- Worship Refuted by recent Discoveries.— Its reductio ad abeurdum by 
Mr. Carlyle.— Tlie HohenzoUem Kurfiirsts and the Reformation.— The 
HohenzoUems Greedy but Irresolute.— Their Great Kurfurst.— Their King 
Friedrich Wilhelm.— Discrepancy between Mr. Garlyle and Lord Macauky. 
—Explanation of the Mania for Giants.— Friedrich Wilhelm sacrifices the 
Happiness of those about him, for Political Schemes which come to 
nothing.— Mr. Carlyle has made him intelligible, but he cannot make 
him Veracious, Just, or Valiant— Mr. Carlyle Contentious.— Hero- Wor- 
ship on tlie Offensive. 

There is a school among us which worships heroes ; which 
tends to exaggerate the value of the individual, and to 
assign him the chief place among historic agencies. It 
would be unbecoming to allude to its members without 
respect, though we are pointing to this their besetting error. 
At the same time, it is no less becoming to protest, when 
this error takes an ex ccUhedrd form, as in the inaugural 
lecture of Mr. Charles Kingsley, the Professor of Modem 
History at Cambridge. Mr. Kingsley's genius and learning 
add a special weight to anything that falls from his lips, 
at least when he speaks thus deliberately and decisively. 
" Instead of saying that the history of mankind is the history 
of its masses, it would be much more true to say," (so far 
does he press his argument,) '' that the history of mankind is 
the history of its great men." Now, if this be true in its 
extreme sense, then the units have been of more importance 
than the millions, and the impulses and exigencies which 
tliese obey in common ; the great normal sources of history 
have l)een secondary to the caprices of individual will, and 
the moral harmony of human progress relapses into chaos. In 
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the more rational sense, that great men have been the repre- 
aentatives of instincts of class or race, or wider human nature, 
even then it is too much to imply that they have counted, 
historically speaking, for mare than the masses whose in- 
stincts endowed them with their potency. The greater por- 
tion of their force was imparted and derivative, alienable 
to successors and substitutes, and we question whether any 
man has ever been so indispensable, in any historic sense, 
that in the course of half a century no equivalent would 
have substantially replaced him. The prominence of cer- 
tain names on the page of history is out of all proportion 
to the importance of those who bore them, and the attempt 
to exaggerate this importance now is directly adverse to the 
current of our modem discoveries. If we must waive the 
generalisations of historic philosophers, at least let us note 
the common bearing of the histories proper which have 
resulted from the investigations of recent years. In almost 
every instance,* where new facts have been acquired and 
sifted, the result has been invariably of the same tenor ; 
the influence ascribed to one or more individuals has resolved 
itself into something wider and deeper ; some popular fallacy 
concerning them has exploded, and some imagined part of 
their value for good or for evil has melted away in the 
historic crucible. Were we apt to attribute the progress of 
the Reformation in England to the imperiousness of Henry 
the Eighth, or the reaction to his daughter Mary? Mr. 
Froude has shown us the social elements, more potent than 
either, which originated, swayed, or determined the conflict. 
Do we ascribe the protection of England from the Spanish 
Armada to the prescience and capacity of Elizabeth and her 
ministers, since the researches of Mr. Motley among the 
archives of Simancas ? Was the Revocation of the Edict of 

* "NVe might say, " in every in- how much of this was due to the 

Btance,'* but for on« exception : tho writer's theory and falser practice 

exaltation of William the Third by has been already indicated in the 

the work of Lord Macaiilay. And preceding paper. 
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Nantes the especial work of Le Tellier and Madame de 
Maintenon ? We have a conclusive negative in Monsieur 
Lanfre/s " UEglise et les philosophes du dixhuitifeme Sifecle." 
Were the literary glories of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth 
due to his personal influence and fostering care? Mr. 
Buckle has relieved us from obligations on this score. Was 
French centralisation the achievement either of the Directory 
or the Empire? The last great work of Monsieur De Tocque- 
ville explodes our errors in this particular. Monsieur Ville- 
main can tell us how impossible it was even for Napoleon 
to identify the energies of France with his ambition, and how 
inevitable was the collapse which the allies only precipitated. 
In all these cases we see the proportions of individual agents 
dwindling, in comparison with general and popular causes, and 
we infer that we are in the track of a series of such disco- 
veries. If Attila was more the servant than the leader of 
barbarians, impatiently requiring food and fresh pastures, 
there is many a feather yet to fall from the heroic plumage 
of the ages between Attila's and ours. The inquiry is so 
immense and endless that we rest simply on its tendency to 
one average and consistent inference. The great man grows 
less and less imposing as we view him closer, and compare 
him with his generation, its capacities and results. 

Though we seek to mitigate the fervour of his worship as 
an idol, we must be content with its simple redtictio ad 
abaxirduTn, Mr. Carlyle is the chief apostle of this creed, 
and he has lived to bring it to its last extremity. We can 
trace in his works the struggle to sustain the worship of 
heroes under difficulties of all kinds, until in his last work he 
has announced the discovery of a hero, in a plot of history 
the least propitious to his growth. We may speculate on 
the motives which induced him to seek in this direction, 
and on his desire to proclaim the success of his detennined 
quest. It is obvious — in fact it has been his constant plaint, 
that as time has gone on, the breed of heroes has become 
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rarer^ until in modem days it is all but extinguished This 
complaint involves a damaging admission, and we can under- 
stand the desire to qualify it and its inevitable corollary, — ^that 
the hero was the imperfect product of less worthy times, when 
the inferiority of his kin gave him space to overtop them, and 
their servile temper exalted him to a demigod. If such a 
desire as that of which we speak is natural, then a hero in 
the eighteenth century, if such could be found, was a hero in 
point, and would be justly regarded as a potential prize or 
bulb of great promise by a cultivator of heroes par excellence. 
There is, nevertheless, a penalty attached to the lucky dis- 
covery, that the rarity of the specimen must arouse suspicion, 
and his claims be subjected to a rigorous scrutiny. More 
especially, if we are required to supply him with a pedestal by 
the sacrifice of some of our cherished convictions. And if this 
sacrifice is demanded of us contemptuously and rudely, from the 
instinct of self-defence we make such resistance as we can. 

Such resistance is, happily, compatible with the sincerest 
admiration for Mr. Carlyle*s great genius, and with an equally 
sincere confidence in his thorough conscientiousness. It may 
be coupled with a conviction of his candour in the recognition 
of facts, which contrasts, to his credit, with the failing of Lord 
Macaulay ; and it may defer to his exclusive possession of a 
learning, appropriate to his subject, which is at this day, 
perhaps, unparalleled in English literature. In fact, Mr. 
Carlyle has expended on his history of the Hohenzollem line 
a wealth of materials which makes their other histories look 
beggarly and frivolous. As he himself observes, our previous 
authorities for the history of Brandenburg and the Hohenzol- 
lems are extremely confused and extremely illusory. He 
himself speaks of Pauli, FoUnitz, Erman, and the rest, as 
feeble or w^atery, superficial or nugatory, as wanting in all the 
essentials of historical composition. " The truth is," he 
says, " that the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an honest 
fellow, and not afraid of labour, excels all other Dryasdusts 
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yet known. I have often sorrowfully felt as if there were not 
in nature, for darkness, dreariness, immethodic platitude, any- 
thing comparable to him." Independently of his " dull, tomb- 
stone style," he is especially given to dispense with dates and 
indexes, and Mr. Carlyle has striven to forgive him with an ill 
success, which is creditable to his own ideal of the obligations 
of an historian. Indexless, dateless, helpless Prussian books 
(" printed blotches of human stupor," as under his pseudonym 
of " Smelfungus " he terms them) have aided him little in 
interpreting the State papers, Prussian and English, through 
which he has waded with an ardour and diligence which are 
rare in a veteran. If the result is sometimes unsatisfactory, 
he plaintively asks the reader to forgive him also, in consider- 
ation of his helpless friend Dryasdust, and to think what pro- 
bably was the state of his raw material. Simple forgiveness, 
however, is not his appropriate meed or tribute. When we find 
him lucidly ordering these " Sibylline farragos, the terror of hu- 
man nature," alid shifting them, for the most part, into sense 
and sequence, — when we find him deciphering such " Flunkey 
Sanscrit " as he terms the Nosti-Grumkow correspondence, 
referred to in vol. 2, 153, and detecting by his fine scent the 
imsigned memorial of Villa in our State-paper-ofiice, these 
and a number of similar achievements render ordinary praise 
inadequate. It is only when we come to the sum and 
purport of the whole, — to the historic moral of this admirable 
performance, — ^that we pause and we protest. 

Our objections commence with the introduction of the 
Hohenzollems, after a nan-ative of the early fortunes of Bran- 
denburg, as vivid as a flash of lightning through the dim 
expanse which spreads over its vacant and primitive wastes. 
The descendants of Conrad of Hohenzollcm are themselves 
obscure, even to Mr. Carlyle, until one of them, the Burggraf 
Friedrich, manifesting, " the growing gaining nature " of his 
race, advanced money on Brandenburg, and so acquired it of 
a certain Sigismund, whose chief boast it was that he was 
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" super grammaticam," or above grammar. With Friedrich 
commences the line of HohenzoUem Kurfiirsts, who are dear 
to Mr. Carlyle, not merely as the ancestors of the Great 
Frederick, but because he can regard them as a select race, 
rightly rewarded for conforming to the Veracities and Laws of 
the universe. Looking at them wistfully, he nevertheless 
smudges their portraits from time to time, like those of their 
descendants, with a sorrowful " Who can help it ?" " Pro- 
bably," he says, " they were not any of them paragons of 
virtue. They did not walk in altogether speckless Simday 
pumps, or much clear-starched into consciousness of the 
moral sublime ; but in rugged practical boots, and by such 
roads as there were. Concerning their moralities and con- 
formities to the laws of the road and of the universe, there 
will much remain to be argued by pamphleteers and others. 
Men will have their opinion — -men of more wisdom and of 
less ; apes by the Dead Sea also will have theirs." Under 
whatever category then his critics may be classified, it is 
welcome to find this licence accorded to them. We may follow 
Mr. Carlyle in perfect liberty to judge for ourselves whether 
the HohenzoUems " resisted the devil," and whether " they 
did conform to the laws of this universe, instead of trying by 
pettifogging to evade and profitably contradict them." 

The First Kurfiirst of the race, Burggraf Friedrich, on his 
first coming to Brandenburg in 1412, found but a cool recep- 
tion as Statthalter. The towns were gratified to see him, 
but the Baronage or Squirearchy, comprising many gentle- 
men who " lived by the saddle," were of another mind. To 
these gentlemen a Statthalter coming to inquire into their 
business was no welcome phenomenon, especially when he 
inquired with the help of a " twenty-four pounder." This 
twenty-four pounder was a remarkable piece of ordnance, bor- 
rowed from the Landgraf of Thuringcn, and called, on 
account of the difficulty of dragging it through the clayey 
roads, Faule Orete (Lazy or Heavy Peg). Heavy Peg made 
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a memorable appearance in 1414! before Friesack, the strong 
house of a certain Quitzow, a chief malcontent, and which 
house had walls fourteen feet thick. Mr. Carlyle emphasises 
the colloquy which ensued. " * You, Dietrich von Quitzow, 
are you prepared to live as a peaceable subject henceforth ; 
to do homage to the laws and me f * Never !' answered 
Quitzow, and drew up his drawbridge. Whereupon Heavy 
Peg opened upon him, — Heavy Peg and other guns ; and in 
some eight-and-forty hours shook Quitzow's impregnable 
Friesack about his ears." In the ruins of that old Friesack 
castle, battered down by Heavy Peg, we are told that 
" antiquarian science (if it had any eyes) might look for 
the taproot of the Prussian nation, and the beginning of all 
that Brandenburg has since grown to imder the sun." 

Friedrich, in one capacity or another, presided over Bran- 
denburg for near thirty years, and ten successive Kurfiirsts of 
his race followed him. The next, another Friedrich, got the 
name Ii'onteeth, Friedrich Ferratis DcJitibus, from his tena- 
cious capacities. He also followed the pawnbroking line, and 
by advancing money to the necessitous Teutsch Ritters 
obtained Neumark, of which his father was previously mort- 
gagee. He endeavoured also to " assimilate " Pommem or 
Pomcrania, but the pensive burghers handsomely and 
vigorously protested. He had supplanted, in his own 
domains, by his father's desire, an elder brother much given 
to fashionable alchemy, for his own alchemy was superior in 
every practical sense. He did, indeed, sell his title of Burg- 
graf of Nuremburg, but he kept tenaciously the accompanying 
territory. While besieging a town in Pomerania his nerves 
were, however, so shaken by a cannon-ball which plunged 
down upon his dinner-table, that, his hearing and memory 
being injured, he resigned in favour of his brother Albert, 
called the " Achilles of Germany," who also had plenty of 
fighting in his time, " but it was in the Niimberg and other 
distant regions ; no fighting or hardly any needed in Bran- 
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denburg henceforth." The most notable exploit of Albert, 
fighting excepted, was the bringing to reason a bishop of 
Bamberg who had some objections to bniy the dead. 
" Carry," said he, " the dead bodies to the parson's house ; 
let him see whether he will not bury them by and by." And 
the parson did bury them, so far justifying the opinion of 
Albert's discernment, expressed by Rentsch, " Hr war gar 
ein weiser Mann!' After his death his eldest son John, 
called the " Cicero of Grermany," and who could speak four 
hours at a stretch in elegantly flowing Latin, became fourth 
Kurfurst. Another of his sons was that Elector of Maintz 
upon whose resistance to the devil and conformity to the 
laws of the universe some doubt is thrown by the fact, that 
he nominated Tetzel as chief salesmen of Indulgences. John 
the Cicero's son, Joachim I., the fifth Kurfjirst, took a similar 
bias, preferring to follow the lead of the Kaiser Charles V., 
instead of answering the " writ of summons from the Genius 
of Fact and Veracity " which was served upon him in the 
shape of Luther's Reformation. 

His son Joachim 11., the sixth Eurfiirst, and all the 
HohenzoUems after him were, however, Protestants, to the 
great joy of Berlin and the Brandenburg population gene- 
rally, "who had been of a Protestant humour, hardly 
restrainahle by law, for some years past," and to the less 
reasonable triumph of Mr. Carlyle, who hardly observes that 
conformity to the Veracities under such conditions is not a 
criterion or test of veraciousness. It is the author's convic- 
tion that the Refomaation proved a test of the nations who 
accepted or refused it, and that their present fortimes or 
misfortunes are traceable mainly to their answer to this in- 
terrogatory of the sixteenth century. There is much to be 
said for the substantial truth of this conception, which is sus- 
tained by some of the most significant facts of history ; but 
as applied to the HohenzoUems, how was the test vindicated, 
or when did they obey " the audible voice of heaven ?" 
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There can be no doubt that Brandenburg obeyed it readily, 
and that its electors from Joachim II. became Protestants 
also. But whether they did so in conformity to the voice of 
heavenly law, or in deference to a mutinous Brandenburg, 
" hardly restrainable by human law," is not so clear to us as 
it would appear to be to Mr. Carlyle. We must inquire how 
the Hohenzollem treated the Reformation in its hour of need, 
to judge if he conformed to the Veracities, or pettifogged to 
evade them. 

Joachim II., sixth Kurfiirst, became, as we said, a Protes-' 
tant, and Mr. Carlyle sums up the process, whatever it may 
have been, in the assertion that it was '*no doubt after 
painful study and intricate silent consideration," ever since 
his twelfth year, when Luther was first heard of in the 
world. If Mr. Carlyle is certain of this from external 
evidence, he knows more than we know ; if he infers it on 
d priori grounds, he may chance to be correct, but he has 
no right to exclude all doubt so peremptorily. There is 
this, however, to be said — if presumptions are thus autho- 
ritative, we can easily settle the history of mankind and 
of Kurfiirst Joachim in particular. He " could " not join 
in the Schmalkaldic war, " seeing, it is pi^obabUy small 
chance for such a war, of many chiefs and Uttle counsel ; 
nor was he willing yet to part from the Kaiser Karl, who 
was otherwise very good to him." Though so far running 
with the hounds while he held with the hare, he nevertheless 
acted humanely and bravely when the hare had come to 
obvious grief. When the Schmalkaldic war "went to 
water," as the Germans phrase it, and Johann Friedrich 
the Magnanimous, of Saxony, was in the Kaiser's power, 
he pleaded earnestly for the life of the prisoner. He 
even, it is said, drew his sword upon the Duke of Alba, 
when the latter proposed to violate the terms made with 
Philip of Hessen. In the later broils, of which the abdi- 
cation of Charles Y. was the finale, Kurfiirst Joachim II.> 
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" deeply interested, as we may fancy, strove to keep quiet 
and to prevail by weight of influence and wise counsel, 
rather than fighting with his Kaiser." Whatever was the 
worth of his adherence to the Reformation and the Vera- 
cities, he adhered with a very conspicuous tenacity to the 
"growing, gaining" obligations of his race. He obtained 
co-infeftment in Preussen through his wife, and made 
"heritage-brotherhood" with the Duke of Liegnitz, the 
latter to no immediate purpose, though he kept "in 
steady protest, silent or vocal," against those who disputed it. 
In short, " he walked through this world treading as softly 
as might be, yet with a strong weighty step ; rending the 
jungle steadily asunder ; well seeing whither he was bound." 
In other words, he conformed to the laws of the road and 
of the universe, if, as we are left to infer, these two are 
identical 

The seventh Kurfiirst was his son Johann George, who was 
nearly shot, in company with Charles V., by the Saxon gunners 
of Wittenberg. He was just, thrifty, and prolific, having 
twenty-three children, of whom the eldest, Joachim Friedrich, 
succeeded him as Kurfiirst, to be succeeded himself by Johann 
Sigismund, his son, the ninth Kurfiii-st, wh6 had a dispute, on 
behalf of his heritage claims to the Duchy of Cleve, with 
young Pfalz Neuburg, whom, '' nulld difjuitatis, hoapitii, 
cognationw, affiniiatieve verecundid cohibitus,'* he honestly 
slapped in the face when unable to make terms with him. 
In the troubles which were preparing the Thirty Years' War, 
the Cleve-Julich question stood over for the present, and in 
the meantime Johann Sigismund was succeeded by his son 
George Wilhelm, the tenth Kurfiirst, upon whom the " writ 
of summons " was served with increased stringency, and who, 
as even Mr. Carlyle must admit, evaded in a most \mmis- 
takeable manner the specific demands of " the Genius of fact 
and veracity." 

The Genius aforesaid, putting his question in the shape of 
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a Thirty Yeais' War, was thus scurvily answered by Kurfurst 
George Wilhelm. " The perfect or ideal course was clear, — 
to have frankly drawn sword for his religion and his rights, 
so soon as the battle fairly opened, and to have fought for 
these same till he either got them or died. Alas ! that is 
easily said and written ; but it is, for a George Wilhelm 
especially, diflScult to do. His capability in all kinds was 
limited ; his connections with this side and that were very 
intricate. Gustavus and the Winter King were his brothers- 
in-law ; Gustavus wedded to his sister, he to Winter King's. 
His relations to Poland, feudal superior of Preussen, were 
delicate, and Gustavus was in deadly quarrel with Poland. 
And then Gustavus's sudden laying hold of Pommem, which 
had just escaped from Wallenstein and the Kaiser. It must 
be granted, poor George Wilhelm's case demanded circum- 
spectness." Nevertheless, it hardly required that he should 
refuse " butter and wood " to the Winter King and his young 
wife, then in an interesting condition, when, exiled from 
Bohemia, they fled to him for shelter. In the first act of the 
Thirty Years' War he also saw his uncle, of JagemdorflF, 
put to the Ban, and Max of Bavaria made an Elector and 
endowed with the spoils of the Winter King, only " whimper- 
ing some trembling protest " against these illegalities of the 
Kaiser. In the second act a second uncle, the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, was also put to the Ban, and his Magdeburg 
treated by Tilly in a manner we have heard of. On the other 
hand, George Wilhelm saw his Pommem seized by Gustavus 
as a landing-place and place of arms, indispensable for Sweden 
in this emergency, and still he sate sad and silent. In the 
third act of the war he still " followed his old scheme, peace 
at any price — as shy of Gustav as he had been of other 
champions of the Cause, and, except complaining, petitioning, 
and manifestoing, studiously did nothing." The Veracities, 
however, were importunate ; Gustavus insisted on co-opera- 
tion ; but, " on the whole, George Wilhelm did what is to be 
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called nothing in the Thirty Years* War," and this while 
Brandenburg suflfered all the extremities of the war, while its 
towns were seized and sacked and its country populations 
driven to despair by the one party or the other as either pre- 
vailed. Mr. Carlyle, nevertheless, has only pity for "poor 
George Wilhelm," while the Elector of Saxony, whose lead he 
followed, is scourged in his behalf as " a man of no strength, 
devoutness, or adequate human worth." When, however, 
Gustavus demanded Spandau and Clistrin, and George Wil- 
helm neither refused him boldly, nor, on the other hand, in 
concert with the Swede, openly " resisted the Devil," we con- 
fessedly reach " the Nadir Point of the Brandenburg Hohen- 
zollern history." 

If at this point the reader will again revert to page 206 of 
the first volume, where he will find Mr. Carlyle's "indignant" 
defence of the HohenzoUerns against the calumnies uttered 
in the Matin^ea die Roi de Prusse, he will perhaps infer that 
so much indignation was uncalled for, and that it was also 
premature as well as superfluous. But Mr. Carlyle had 
a definite theory to maintain — that the House of Hohen- 
zollem "did not rise by worship of Beelzebub," but by 
a quite opposite conduct. " It rose," he says, " by the 
course which all except fools, stock-jobber stags, cheat- 
ing gamblers, forging pamphleteers, and other temporary 
creatures of the damned sort, have found from of old 
to be the one way of permanently rising ; by steady ser- 
vice, namely, of the opposite of Beelzebub, by conform- 
ing to the laws of this universe, instead of trying by 
pettifogging to evade and profitably contradict them." In 
following their history up to this point we find them, on his 
showing, to have been men of thrift, up to this point and 
afterwards ever studious and sometimes resolute for the 
acquisition of territory, conforming, indeed, to the laws of 
the universe in this sense with tolerable pertinacity. But 
tested by Beelzebub and the Veracities in any superior sense, 
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their steady service was not only not appreciable, but we are, 
beyond all question, assured of their evasiveness. We should 
even say that they ''pettifogged'' when issues were gravest 
and when most was in question, that they pettifogged 
more persistently than any other Royal line. In the crisis 
of the Reformation we find no great European house which 
plays so poor and pusillanimous a part. Yet Mr. Carlyle 
especially points to the Reformation, with its historical appli- 
cation to their particular case, as if this were an adequate 
exemplification of his thesis ; and the test altogether fails him 
when we come to compare his theory with the facts which he 
is too honourable to misrepresent or conceal We owe him a 
tribute for the candour of his narrative, in the midst of our 
protest at the perversity of his inferences, for on his own 
presentment of the HohenzoUem line it is impossible to 
accept it at his pretentious estimate. 

One of them, number eleven, and the last Kurfurst, who is 
yet to come, Friedrich Wilhelm, who was called the Great 
Kurfurst, unquestionably did great things, as Fritz himself 
remarked, when he laid his hand on his ancestor's skeleton, 
— " Messieurs, celui-ci a fait des gixmdes choses** At all 
events " his success," whatever his conformity to the 
Veracities, " if we look where he started and where he ended, 
was beyond that of any other man in his day." He found 
Brandenburg annihilated, and he left Brandenburg sound and 
flourishing, a great country, or already on the way to great- 
ness. " There was a stroke in him swift as lightning, well 
aimed mostly, and of a respectable weight withal, which 
shattered asunder a whole world of impediments for him by 
assiduous repetition of it for fifty years." He, however, " had 
to walk warily, Sweden one hand of him, suspicious Kaiser 
on the other ; he also had to wear semblances, to be ready 
with evasive words, and advance noiselessly by many circuits,'* 
But advance he did, advance and arrive. He contrived to get 
the foreign armies pushed out of his country, and he contrived 

X 2 
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to keep them out. He organised an army of 24,000 men, 
and made himself available in all the great wars of his time, 
*' never against the good cause of Protestantism and German 
freedom, yet always in the place and way where his own best 
advantage was to be had." The laws of the road and of the 
universe corresponded so far in his case, that he was able to 
obey both, and take the profits to boot. Thus he recovered 
part of Pommem out of the Swedes, and got the " Homage 
of Preussen " from John Casimir, having first supported his 
rival, and then changed sides. " An inconsistent treacherous 
man ? Perhaps not, O reader ; perhaps a man advancing 
' in circuits,' the only way he has ; spirally, face now to 
east, now to west, with his own reasonable private aim sxin- 
clear to him all the while ? " To the poor French Protestants 
in the edict of Nantes afiair, he was, nevertheless, " like an 
express benefit of Heaven ; a helper appointed, to whom the 
help itself was profitable," as indeed it was to other places 
and persons, the French Protestants there and elsewhere 
proving themselves profitably worthy of hospitality. His two 
grand exploits, which dwell in Prussian memory, both arose 
out of the central problem of his life — the recovery of Pom- 
mem from the Swedes. The first was the famed battle of 
Fehibellin (Ferry of Belleen), fought on the 18th of Jime, 
1675 ; and the second a sort of corollary to this, which Mr. 
Carlyle has described (si sic omnia !) in one of the most 
brilliant pieces of historical painting extant. In short it is 
due to him to extract it bodily. 

**0n the 16th of January, 1679, it had become of the highest 
moment for Friedrich Wilhelm to get from Carwe (village near Elbing), 
on the shore of the Frische Haf, where he was, through Konigsberg, 
to Gilge on the Furische Haf, where the Swedes are, in a mininyum 
of time. Distance, as the crow flies, is about 100 miles ; road, 
which skirts the two Hafs (wide shallow washes, as we should name 
them), is of rough quality, and naturally circuitous. It is ringing 
frost to-day, and for days back. Friedrich Wilhelm hastily gathers 
all the sledges, all the horses of the district ; mounts some 4000 men 
in sledges ; starts, with the speed of light, in that fashion, Scoura 
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along all day, and, after the intenrening bit of land, again along, 
awakening the ice-bound silences. Gloomy Frische Haf, wrapt in its 
winter cloud-coverlids, with its wastes of tumbled sand, its poor frost- 
bound fishing-hamlets, pine-hillocks — desolate-looking, stem as Green- 
land, or more so, says Biisching, who travelled there in winter-time— 
hears unexpected human noises, and huge grinding and trampling ; 
the 4000, in long fleet of sledges, scouring across it in that manner. 
All day they rush along — out of the rimy hazes of morning into the 
olive-coloured clouds of evening again — with huge loud-grinding 
rumble, and do arrive in time at Gilge. A notable streak of things, 
shooting across those frozen solitudes, in the new year, 1679 ; — little 
short of Karl Gustave's feat, which we heard of in the other or 
Danish end of the Baltic twenty years ago, when he took islands 
without ships. 

'' This second exploit — suggested or not by that prior one of Karl 
Gnstav on the ice — is still a thing to be remembered by Hohenzollems 
and PrussianR. The Swedes were beaten here ; on Friedrich Wilhelm's 
rapid arrival, were driven into disastrous rapid retreat northward, 
which they executed in homger and cold, fighting continually like 
northern bears, under the grim sky, Friedrich Wilhelm sticking to 
their skirts — ^holding by their tail like an angry bearward, with steel 
whip in his hand. A thing which, on a small scale, reminds one of 
Kapoleon's experiences. Not till Napoleon's huge fighting flight, 1 34 
years after, did I read of such a transaction in those parts. The 
Swedish invasion of Preussen has gone utterly to ruin." 

It was said of the elder Kean that his acting, if unequal, 
was equivalent to reading Shakspeare by flashes of lightning. 
If we follow Mr. Carlyle with reasonable distrust, we are 
equally sure of such lightning revelations of history. 

On the death of Friedrich Wilhelm, Prussia became a 
kingdom, as a consequence of the great Kurfiirst's military 
activities. Its first King Friedrich is a part of the pedestal 
which Mr. Carlyle erects for the worship of his son, Friedrich 
Wilhelm ; but he himself is not very available in this sense, 
for he was crooked, expensive in dress and personal ornamen- 
tation, and addicted to what his Queen termed, " Vinjiniment 
petit" He could, however, and did, protest against the 
Klaiser's attempt to swindle him out of Silesia, and he saw 
service with credit in the " Treaty of Ryswick " war. He 
contributed 10,000 Prussians, under Leopold of Anhalt Dessau, 
to the aid of Marlborough and Eugene. Moreover, he married 
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a daughter of our Electress Sophia, who philosophically 
took snuflf at the ostentation of her crooked consort. A 
second Queen whom he married was so bitterly impregnated 
with theology — was, in short, " such a she Dominic " — that he 
grew quite estranged from her, " the poor she Dominic giving 
him return in her way — namely, living altogether in her own 
apartments, upon orthodoxy, jealousy, and other bad nourish- 
ment," till at length she went quite mad, and, finding her 
way on one occasion to the King s apartment, half dressed 
and dishevelled, dashed through its glass door like a catapult, 
and startled the King out of his senses, through his taking 
her for the " White Lady," a sort of family ghost. Where- 
upon he took to his bed and died, and Friedrich Wilhelm, 
his son, with whom Englishmen are more familiar, as the 
savage father of Frederick the Great, became king in his 
stead. 

Now it is Friedrich Wilhelm in whom Mr. Carlyle, after 
surveying all the Hohenzollems hopefully, has discovered his 
hero, his historical prize, and to whom therefore he devotes 
some 1,000 pages of his narrative. At first we almost per- 
mit our doubt to suggest the question : can this be the same 
truculent old tyrant and pandour with whom we are familiar 
in the essay of Lord Macaulay ? In that brilliant production 
he is described as a grotesque savage, as a phenomenon of 
eccentricity, " such as had never before been seen out of a 
madhouse." But Lord Macaulay had a weakness for moral 
puzzles, or monsters, and Mr. Carlyle loves to transform them 
into miracles of order and beauty. If both these great artists 
must have work in hand, we would have divided it in this 
way, — let one of them paint our enemies and the other our 
friends ; but they should never have worked at the same 
subject to the hopeless perplexity of the ingenuous public. 
If Lord Macaulay has brought out a pimple or exaggerated a 
deformity, Mr. Carlyle comes after him and eflfaces or pulls it 
straight. One deepens the shadows, and one heightens the 
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lights ; and for the same feature not uncommonly one uses 
sulphur and blacking, where the other lays on flakes upon flakes 
of rose pink. Thus, in this portrait of Friedrich, where these 
artists have been at their cross-purposes, Mr.Macaulay s brutal, 
inexpUcable savage becomes, by Mr. Carlyle's more elaborate 
handling, a just and sagacious, although arbitrary ruler, " a 
silent genius," ..." a good son of nature ; a dumb 
poet, as I say always, most dumb, but real ; the value of him 
great and unknown in these babbling times." Mr. Carlyle 
finds, " except Samuel Johnson," and he " had a bellotu in 
him,'' no man " of equal veracity with Friedrich Wilhelm 
in that epoch." As to the brutalities dwelt on by Lord 
Macaulay, " he was prompt enough with his rattan in urgent 
cases, and had his gallows also prompt enough where need- 
ful ;" but " he was full of sensitiveness, rough as he was and 
shaggy of skin ;" no son of Thor " was a bit of truer human 
stuff," and his value, " in these sad times, is rare and great." 
Instead of being qualified for Bedlam, as Lord Macaulay 
asserts he was, he is worth all the kings now extant or 
possible. " Considering the usual histrionic Papins-digester, 
truculent charlatan, and other species of kings alone attain- 
able for the simk flunky populations of an era given up to 
mammon and the worship of its own belly, what should not 
such a population give for Friedrich Wilhelm to guide it on 
the road back from Orcus a little ?" Mr. Carlyle admits 
mournfully that they would give more for Barabbas : but 
his own upset price for this HohenzoUcm is far beyond the 
compass of the multiplication table. Between his " ReaUties " 
and " Veracities " on the one side, and Mr. Macaula/s 
brutalities and insanities on the other, we have to make out 
as we can the features of our old acquaintance. 

The difl&culty is heightened by the circumstance that they 
must have both employed the same book, the Memoirs of 
Fritz's Sister Sophie Wilhelmine, of Baireuth, for then- 
principal authority. This book is well known for its clever- 
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ness and curious revelations, and Mr. Carlyle admits its 
thorough trustworthiness ; that it is " a veracious book, done 
with heart, and from eyesight and insight ; of a veracity 
deeper than the superficial sort." He makes a large deduc- 
tion on the score of unintentional exaggerations, when he 
tells us " the due subtrahend is twenty-five per cent, or, in 
extreme cases, as high as seventy-five ;" but he allows that 
" practically she is our one resource on this matter. Of the 
strange King Friedrich Wilhelm and his strange court, 
with such an heir apparent growing up in it, there is no real 
light to be had, except what Wilhelmina gives, or kindles 
dark books of others into giving." Here, then, is a droll 
perplexity. Wilhelmina sets the model, Wilhelmina spreads 
the colours, Wilhelmina holds the palette and dips the brush, 
and two great artists side by side produce these signal 
opposites. It would go far to shake our faith in portrait 
painting in general if we had not, to some extent, the means 
of explaining the riddle. But Mr. Carlyle has, at least, the 
merit of furnishing these means in ample profusion by his 
admirable diligence. 

iTTiprimis, Friedrich Wilhelm was a rigorous economist. 
On the day his father died he gave notice to the goldsticks 
and silvcrsticks, through their Ober Hofmarschall and repre- 
sentative, that till the funeral was over their service would 
continue ; and that, on the morning after the funeral, they 
were, every soul of them, to be discharged ; and from the 
highest goldstick down to the lowest page in waiting, the 
King^s house should be swept entirely clean of them, — " said 
house intending to start afresh upon an entirely new footing. 
Which spread such a consternation among the courtier 
people, say the histories, as was never seen before." In like 
manner he went through every department of his administra- 
tive expenses, clipping and shearing, " even to save half a 
thaler,'* going over all this three several times, till he had 
reduced the whole to below a fifth of what it had been, — ^to 
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55,000 thalers instead of 276,000. In short, he exhibited 
a surprising talent for national economics, and was designated 
" der grosae WiHh (great manager, husb^dry-man or land- 
lord) of the epoch." 

For ten years he persevered ** in getting his finance and 
other branches of administration extricated from their 
strangling imbroglios of coiled nonsense, and put upon a 
rational footing." He commuted the old Hitter Dienst, or 
knight's service, into a fixed money payment ; introduced a 
new mode of farming his domain lands, and yearly made his 
coimtry richer, with the immediate object of increasing its 
military resources. With " natural arithmetical intellect," 
he calculated that his status would " very much depend 
upon the ^amount of potential battle that lay in him,— on 
the quantity and quality of soldiers he could maintain and 
have ready for the field at any time ;" whereby the riddle is 
explained that he was sparing of the troops it cost him so 
much to get together, and his conduct is cleared from Mr. 
Macaula/s imputation of a mere " love of military display.** 
Nor is it an enigma that he should furbish his arms, though 
" one of the most pacific of princes ;" in short, there is no 
moral basis for the contrast which the brilliant essayist, as 
his wont was, found so perplexing and " remarkable." 

The recruiting and drilling tendencies of the King are thus 
rendered intelligible, and they were reasonable enough, but for 
his passion for collecting Anakim. Mr. Macaulay truly says, 
that the extravagance in this behalf of a man otherwise so 
parsimonious partook of the character of mania. A gigantic 
recruit was to him " what a brass Otho or a vinegar Bible is 
to a collector of a diflFerent kind ;" or rather his passion for 
Patagonian battalions was a form of " moral and intellectual 
disease." Mr. Carlyle touches this penchant more tenderly. 
It is simply with him " mad looking" . . . . " one of the 
whims of genius" — in short, a development of Friedrichs 
poetic faculty, ''an exaggerated notion to have his stanza 
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polished to the last punctilio of perfection." The giant 
regiment was " not a myth, however, but a big-boned expen- 
sive fact," and expensive we should remember, especially 
from its embroiling him with foreign States, where his crimps 
compromised his credit and baffled his policy. We are told, 
nevertheless, to regard the Potsdam Regiment, comprising 
" 2,400 sons of Anak," as Friedrich Wilhelm's " class book," 
and as in Mr. Carlyle's eyes it resembles " a streak of Pro- 
methean lightning," we had better insert his photograph of 
the optical phenomenon. 

*' Truly they are men supreme in discipline, in beauty of equip- 
ment, and the shortest man of them rises, I think, towards seven 
feet. Some are nearly nine feet high. Men from all countries. A 
hundred and odd come annually, as we saw, from Russia — a very 
precious windfall ; the rest have been collected, crimped, purchased 
out of every European country at an enormous expense, not to speak 
of other trouble to his Majesty. James Kirkman, an Irish recruit 
of good inches, cost him 1,2002. before he could be got inveigled, 
shipped, and brought to hand. The docimients are yet in existence, 
and the portrait of this Irish fellow-citizen himself, who is by no 
means a beautiful man. Indeed, they are all portrayed ; all the pri- 
vates of this distinguished regiment are, if anybody cared to look at 
them. ' Redivanhoff, from Moscow,' seems of far better bone than 
Kirkman, though still more solid of aspect. One Hohmann, a bom 
Prussian, was so tall, you could not, though yourself tall, touch his 
bare crown with your hand. August the Strong, of Poland, tried on 
one occasion, and could not. Before Hohmann turned up, there had 
been * Jonas, the Norwegian Blacksmith,' also a dreadfully tall monster. 
Giant * MacdoU' — who was to be married, no consent asked on either 
side, to the tall young woman, which latter turned out to be a de- 
crepit old woman (all jest-books know the myth). He also was an Irish 
giant — ^his name probably M*Dowal. This Hohmann was now Fliigel- 
mann (' fugleman,' as we have named it, leader of the file), the tallest 
of the regiment — a veiy mountain of pipe-clayed flesh and bone." 

« « « « « 

*' Any number of recruits that stand well on their legs are wel- 
come ; and for a tall man there is joy in Potsdam, almost as if he 
were a wise man or a good man. 

** The consequence is, all countries, especially all German countries, 
are infested with a new species of predatory two-legged animals — 
Prussian recruiters. They glide about, under disguise if necessary ; 
lynx-eyed, eager almost as the Jesuit hounds are, not hunting the 
souls of men, as the spiritual Jesuits do, but their bodies, in a mer- 
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dless camivorous manner. Better not to be too tall in any country 
at present ! Irish Kirkman could not bo protected by the segis of 
the British Constitution itself. In general, however, the Prussian 
recruiter, on British ground, reports that the people are too well off, 
that there is little to be done in those parts. A tall British sailor, if 
we pick him up strolling about Memel or the Baltic ports, is inexora- 
bly claimed by the diplomatists ; no business doable till after restora- 
tion of him, and he proves a mere loss to us. Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, these are the fruitful fields for us, and 
there we do himt with some vigour. 

'' For example, in the town of Jiilich there lived and worked a 
tall young carpenter. One day a well-dressed positive-looking gen- 
tleman (' Baron von Hompesch,' the records name him,) enters the 
shop ; wants a * stout chest, with lock on it, for household pur- 
poses ; must be of such and such dimensions, six feet six in length 
especially, and that is an indispensable point ; in fact, it will be 
longer than yourself, I think, Herr Zimmermann. What is the cost ? 
when can it be ready V Cost, time, and the rest are settled. ' A 
right stout chest then ; and see you don't forget the size. If too 
short, it will be of no use to me, mind.' ' Ja woJU ! Oewiss P And 
the positive-looking, well-dad gentleman goes his ways. At the ap- 
pointed day he reappears ; the chest is ready — ^we hope, an unexcep- 
tionable article. * Too short, as I dreaded,' says the positive gentle- 
man. ^ Nay, your honour,' says the carpenter, ' I am certain it is six 
feet six,' and takes out his foot rule. ' Pshaw! it was to be longer 
than yoursell' * Well, it is.' * No, it isn't.' The carpenter, to end 
the matter, gets into his chest, and will convince any and all mortals. 
No sooner is he in, rightly flat, than the positive gentleman, a Prus- 
sian recruiting officer in disguise, slams down the lid upon him, locks 
it, whistles in three stout fellows, who pick up the chest, gravely walk 
through the streets with it, open it in a safe place, and find — ^horrible 
to relate — ^the poor carpenter dead, choked by want of air in this 
frightful middle-passage of his. Name of the town is given, Jtilich 
as above ; date not. And if the thing had only been a popular 
myth, is it not a significant one ? But it is too true ; the tall carpenter 
lay dead, and Hompesch got ' imprisoned for life ' by the business. 

'' BUrgermeisters of small towns have been carried off ; in one case, 
* a rich merchant in Magdeburg,' whom it cost a large sum to get free 
again. Prussian recruiters hover about barracks, parade-grounds in 
foreign countries, and if they see a tall soldier (the Dutch have had 
instances, and are indignant at them), will persuade him to desert — 
to make for the country where soldier-merit is understood, and a tall 
fellow of parts will get Ids pair of colours in no time. 

'' But the highest stretch of their art was probably that done on 
the Austrian Ambassador, tall Herr von Bentenrieder, tallest of 
diplomatists, whom Fassmann, till the fair of St Germain, had con- 
sidered the tallest of men. Bentenrieder was on his road as Kaiser's 
Ambassador to George I., in those Congress-of-Cambrai times, serenely 
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journeying on, when, near by Halberstadt, his carriage broke. Car- 
riage takes some time in mending ; the tall diplomatic Herr walks on, 
will stretch his long legs, catch a glimpse of the town withal, till they 
get it ready again. And now, at some guard-house of the place, a 
Prussian officer inquires, not too reverently, of a nobleman without 
carriage, * Who are you?' *Well,' answered he, smiling, *I am 
Batschafter (message-bearer) from his Imperial Majesty. And who 
may you be that ask?' * To the guard-house with us I' Whither he 
is marched accordingly. * Kaiser's messenger, why not V Being a 
most tall handsome man, this Kaiser's Batschafter, striding along on 
foot here, the guard-house officials have decided to keep him, to teach 
him Prussian drill exercise, and are thrown into a singular quandary 
when his valets and suite come up, full of alarm dissolving into joy, 
and call him * Eccellenz !' 

** Tall Herr von Bentenrieder accepted the prostrate apology of 
these guard-house officials. But he naturally spoke of the matter to 
George L, whose patience, often fretted by complaints on that head, 
seems to have taken fire at this transcendent instance of Prussian in- 
Bolency. In consequence of this adventure he commenced, says 
Pollnitz, a system of decisive measures ; of reprisals even, and of 
altogether peremptory minatory procedures, to clear Hanover of this 
nuisance, and to make it cease in very fact, and not in promise and 
profession merely. These were the first rubs Queen Sophie met with 
in pushing on the double marriage, and sore rubs they were, though 
she at last got over them. Coming on the back of that fine Char- 
lottenburg visit, almost within year and day, and directly in the teeth 
of such friendly aspects and prospects, this conduct on the part of 
His Britannic Majesty much grieved and angered Friedrich Wilhelm, 
and, in fact, involved him in considerable practical troubles. 

** For it was the signal of a similar set of loud complaints and 
menacing remonstrances (with little twinges of fulfilment here and 
there) from all quarters of Germany — a tempest of trouble and 
public indignation rising everywhere, and raining in upon Friedrich 
Wilhelm and this imfortunate hobby of his. No riding of one's 
poor hobby in peace henceforth. Friedrich Wilhelm always answered, 
what was only superficially the fact, that he knew nothing of these 
violences and acts of ill-neighbourship ; he, a just King, was sorrier 
than any man to hear of them, and would give immediate order that 
they should end. But they always went on again much the same, 
and never did end. I am sorry, a just king, led astray by his hobby, 
answers thus what is only superficially the fact. But it seems he 
cannot help it ; his hobby is too strong for him, regardless of curb 
and bridle in this instance. Let us pity a man of genius, mounted 
on so ungovernable a hobby, leaping the barriers in spite of his best 
resolutions. Perhaps the poetic temperament is more liable to such 
morbid biases, influxes of imaginative crotchet, and mere folly that 
cannot be cured ? Friedrich Wilhelm never would or could dismount 
from his hobby, but he rode him under much sorrow henceforth— 
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under showers of anger and ridicule, contumelious words and pro- 
cedures, as it were, aaxa et fcRces^ battering round him to a heavy 
extent, the rider a victim of tragedy and farce both at onoe.'^ 

The last service of the Potsdam giants was to fire three 
volleys over Friedrich Wilhelm himself. That same night 
they were dissolved. A minority of not inhimian height, and 
of worth otherwise, were formed into a new regiment, and 
" the stupid splay-footed eight feet mass were allowed to 
stalk oflF whither they pleased, or vegetate on frugal pensions." 
Thus the Stanza, Class-book, or Streak of Promethean 
Lightning, designate it as we please, was ascertained to be a 
failure. The hero as drill master had made a mistake, and 
his gross practical blunder was judiciously cancelled. 

Let us now contemplate the Hero in another capacity. 
Apart from his giants, the great purpose of Friedrich 
Wilhelm's life — and in this he was true HohenzoUem — ^was 
to acquire Berg and Jiilich. This was the centre of his 
policy, and it proved the test of his Kingship, and something 
more, as we conceive, in the end. We are hardly allowed to 
doubt that he conformed to the laws of the road, or that 
he did so unsuccessfully, without booty or profit. But Mr. 
Carlyle's theory of his discernment may be tested by the 
result, and we shall see to what extent it brought out 
Friedrich Wilhelm's " aensitivenesa '* as regarded the feelings 
of others, the only sense, we submit, in which sensitiveness 
can be supremely commendable. 

The problem of his life which he solved, or rather did not 
solve, as we shall see, was put to him in this semi-urgent 
fashion. He had married Sophie Dorothfe of Hanover, 
granddaughter of the Electress Sophia, and daughter {it is to 
be hoped by our George the First) of the unfortunate Sophie 
Doroth^e of Zell and Ahlden. This second Sophie Dorothfe, 
the mother of Fritz and Wilhelmina, an intelligent and reso- 
lute lady, as we rightly infer, had set her heart on marrying 
these two children respectively to a Prince and Princess who 
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should be offspring of her cousin George the Second. The 
interests of the two families and kingdoms were to be 
cemented by this double alliance of Hanover and Hohen- 
zollem. In short, as Mr. Carlyle puts it in the presumed 
dialogue between Queen Sophie and our Caroline of Anspach, 
" Why should not our children wed, and the two chief Fro- 
testant houses and nations thereby be imited ?" Thus, in a 
modified sense, at the hands of his Queen, the Hohenzollem 
was ser\'ed with a Protestant " Writ of Summons," but, as 
usual, he paltered with the " Genius of Fact and Veracity." 

Preferring Berg and Julich to fact and veracity in this 
«ense, he first assented to the double marriage project, and 
then discarded it, allowing the Kaiser for seven years to 
dangle Berg and Julich before him, so as to interrupt the 
Anglo-Prussian alliance, and at this game of bobcherry to 
cheat him in the end. We should remember, what Mr. 
Carlyle does not firmly keep before us, that Friedrich Wilhelm 
did not secure the booty for which he sacrificed the feelings 
of his wife and children, and almost such portion of sanity as 
he possessed. He followed the laws of the road in con- 
travention, as we should say, of some of the laws of the 
universe, and he followed them to no purpose. He had not 
the excuse which some of Mr. Carlyle' s heroes have had — 
that they were fairly successful, to blind us to the cruel con- 
sequences of their lust of power and dominion. 

As usual, Mr. Carlyle has extreme pains and penalties for 
the subordinate agents in this unhappy business. Grumkow 
and Seckendorf, the prompters of the drama, took possession 
of Friedrich Wilhelm " as two devils would have done in the 
old miraculous times," and Mr. Carlyle incessantly gibbets 
them as a pair of "black artists" who alone caused the 
misery in Berlin Schloss. There was a third person who 
owed it to his reputed Hohenzollem patent to " resist the 
devil," but who, on the contrary, employed him to cast bullets 
for his secret purposes, but Mr. Carlyle has no feeling but 
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compassion for the royal Caspar. Grumkow he may fairly 
hand over to Boguey, for Grumkow was a scamp, who took 
the Kaiser's money for advancing the Kaiser's designs upon 
his own master. Seckendorf, on the other hand, was avowedly 
the Kaiser s man, and we protest against laying so much 
blame on one, who was, as Prince Eugene held, simply " an 
able" diplomatist, strictly and consistently serving his coxmtry. 
Mr. Carlyle roughly pillories him as "a snuffling Belial" 
. ..." an old intriguer, liar, fighter, what you like. What 
we may call a human soul standing like a hackney coach, this 
half century past, with head, tongue, heart, conscience, at the 
hest of a discerning public and its shilling." Elsewhere, in 
excuse for this shower of rotten eggs, he makes him respon- 
sible for all the brutalities of Friedrich Wilhelm. " I do not 
(says he to Seckendorf) blame an old military gentleman, 
with a brow so puckered as yours, for having little of the 
milk of human kindness so called ; but this of breaking, by 
force of lies merely, and for your own uses, the hearts of poor 
innocent creatures — nay, of grinding them slowly in the 
mortar, and employing their father's hand to do it withal ; 
this, Herr General, forgive me, but there are moments when 
I feel as if the extinction of probably the intensest scoundrel 
of that epoch might have been a satisfactory event ! " If, 
however, in accordance with this aident aspiration, the ob- 
durate Seckendorf had been entirely obliterated, Berg and 
Jiilich would have been none the less a temptation, and 
Friedrich Wilhelm for their sake would have ground the 
hearts of innocent creatures none the less cruelly for the lack 
of such assistance. 

His most eminent victim Fritz was a little boy when the 
double marriage was decided on, and was prepared for signa- 
ture, after a visit of George I. to Berlin in 1723. Two years 
later the Treaty of Hanover between France, England, and 
Prussia, seemed to tie Friedrich Wilhelm to the proposed 
connection ; but George the First was dilatory, and the 
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Kaiser, discomforted at the Hanover Treaty, set his trap 
with the territorial bait so savoury to Friedrich Wilhehn, 
Seckendorf, in the interest of his master, made his entry on 
the scene with diplomatic adroitness, and soon suborned 
Grumkow for his purposes. In short, Grumkow was bought 
for 500L a year, and, as Seckendorf afterwards assures his 
master, was dog cheap at the price. In a month or two 
Seckendorf, apparently in compliance with Friedrich Wil- 
helm*s wish, contrived to get himself nominated Elaiser's 
Minister at Berlin, and made his overtures in Taboffie, — 
otherwise, that Tobacco Parliament where Friedrich, with his 
olci Generals and Ministers, smoked contemplatively over 
matters of State. Mr. Carlyle has given a most amusing 
description of this Tobacco Parliament, with its high jinks 
and fitful, informal turn for real business, altogether ex- 
ploding the notion of Mr. Macaulay that Friedrich Wilhelm 
sate in a cloud of tobacco smoke merely as a vacant pastime or 
recreation. The Tabaks Collegium, Tobacco College, Smoking 
Congress, Tabagie, was, in fact, Friedrich Wilhelm's substitute 
for a Parliament, on cheap terms, " and without the formid- 
able inconveniences attached to that kind of institution. A 
Parliament reduced to its simplest expression, and, instead 
of Parliamentary eloquence, provided with Dutch clay-pipes 
and tobacco, — so we may define this celebrated Tdbagie of 
Friedrich Wilhelm* s." In Tabagie and elsewhere, then, 
Seckendorf worked, and was seconded by Grumkow, who 
would impartially observe, that " the Excellenz Herr Graf 
Ordnance-maister has a deal of reason in what he says about 
foreign politics, about intrusive French and other points." 

" Those Blitz Franzosen (blasted French !)," growls 

Friedrich Wilhelm in the Tobacco Parliament, and helps to 
fix himself securely on the hook baited with the proflFered 
promise to secure him possession of Berg and Jiilich. In 
brief, some three months after Seckendorf s instalment as 
Ambassador, a secret treaty, the treaty of Wusterhausen, was 
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signed on the 12th of October, 1726, of which this was 
the essential purport : — " That Friedrich Wilhehn would 
silently drop the Hanover Treaty and Blitz Franzosen, 
and explicitly step over to the Kaiser's side," making 
engagements for their mutual defence, and receiving, after 
all, a very indefinite promise from the Kaiser to help him 
by-and-by to the coveted Duchies. In fact, he neither 
resisted the Devil eflFectually nor sold himself to his sable 
Majesty for a tangible consideration, but rather gave 
himself away, as the d^nouemevt proved, and groimd the 
hearts of his wife and children without consideration in any 
sense. 

Moreover there is reason for presuming that much of this 
cnielty was unnecessary even from his own point of view. 
The treaty of Wusterhausen was kept concealed from the 
Queen and her advisers, and so the poor lady very reasonably 
persisted in still striving for the double marriage. Mr. Car- 
lyle maintains that she made " a great mistake in not frankly 
giving it up." But Friedrich Wilhelm was not frank enough 
on his side to explain its impracticability, and so she naturally 
struggled on, impatient of the delay, and quite imconscious 
of the real impediments. Mr. Carlyle opens his second 
volume by describing the double marriage project as simply 
" going adrift under the storm winds." Properly speaking, it 
was scuttled, and the happiness of wife and children was still 
ruthlessly intrusted to the condemned bark. Poor Fritz, with 
his daily exercises and amusements, his flute and French lit- 
erature, was already " out of favour with papa. This has 
long been on the growing hand ; and these double marriage 
troubles, not to mention again the new-fangled French ten- 
dencies {Blitz Franzosen), much aggravate the matter and 
accelerate its rate of growth. Already the paternal coun- 
tenance does not shine upon him ; flames often and thunders 
to a shocking degree; and worse days are coming." Mr, 
Macaulay has described most accurately in a few sentences 
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what did come, but with Mr. Carlyle we have the advantage 
of dwelling on the particulars. 

George I. died in June, 1727, and about the same time 
Friedrich Wilhelm had one of his hypochondriacal fits, treat- 
ing his family to " a sermon every afternoon, his vaUt de 
chambre giving out a psalm wliich we all sang. You had to 
listen to this sermon with as much attention as if it had been 
an apostle's," says the irreverent Wilhelmina. To divert the 
King s melancholy a visit was contrived for him, by Secken- 
dorf and company, to the Coiut of Augustus the Strong, of 
Saxony. There Augustus offered some antidotes of rather 
too startling a character, but Prussian Majesty took oflFence 
indecorum, and disdained them. Fritz, however, who 
was present with him, was seduced in this " Armida Garden" 
by a young lady, " beautiful as painted chaos," and had dis- 
solute inclinations for some time afterwards, to the detriment 
of his health, and the further displeasure of his rugged pre- 
ceptor. The project of the double marriage, still sustained 
by the Queen in her ignorance, developed this feeling into 
downright antipathy. Mr. Carlyle regards " Friedrich Wil- 
helm as still privately willing, perhaps in a degree wishful ;" 
but it is difficult to reconcile this with the project which he 
apparently sanctioned for marrying Wilhelmina to "the 
Saxon Man of Sin," in other words, Augustus the Strong, 
who favoured him with a return visit. Nor is this savage 
hatred of his son explicable except on the presumption that 
the latter thwarted his wishes in abetting the double mar- 
riage project as he did, even to the extent of writing to 
Queen Caroline of England to declare his deathless affection 
for our Princess Amelia. Whatever the motive, " the poor 
youth has a bad time, and the poor father too, whose himiour 
we know ! Surly gusts of indignation, not imfrequently 
cuffs and strokes, or, still worse, a settled aversion and rage 
of the chronic kind, studied neglect and contempt — so as not 
even to help him at table, but leave him fasting while the 
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others eat — all this the young man has to bear " until he 
writes a letter begging his "dear papa" to lay aside his 
"cruel hatred," which procures him an implacable answer 
"in the style of a gentleman to his valet." Nevertheless, 
Fricdrich Wilhelm himself wavers with respect to the mar- 
riage project at the date of the Congress of Soissons ; for if 
England there " go right for the Kaiser, well, and his majesty 
is in good himiour with Queen, with Crown Prince, and with 
Wilhelmina* If England go wrong for the Kaiser, dark 
clouds gather on the Royal brow, in the Royal heart ; ex- 
plode in thunderstorms ; and at length crockery goes flying 
through the rooms, blows descend on the poor prince's back ; 
and her Majesty is in tears, mere chaos is come again." Mr. 
Carlyle attributes this primarily to Friedrich Wilhelm's Ger- 
manism or loyalty to his Kaiser — a motive not remarkably 
potent in his time, nor supremely influential with Hohenzol- 
lems of any date ; in short, wo see no reason for supposing 
that Friedrich Wilhelm*s Germanism was appreciable in com- 
parison with his hereditary craving for Berg and Jiilich. 
The motive was probably as selfish as the " sensitiveness " it 
inspired, and which was manifested in the barbarous treat- 
ment of his children. So Fritz and Wilhelmina are obliged 
to duck as the plates fly at their heads, or dodge to avoid his 
crutches, when he is recovering from the gout. He even 
tells Fritz in his Queen's presence, "You have reason to 
curse your mother, for it is she that causes your being 
an ill-governed fellow." Fritz, in his eyes, is a very 
servant of the Devil. "God grant he do not finish on 
the gallows," said Friedrich to his familiar Gnimkow, who 
pocketed his 500L a-year to help him to that pleasant con- 
summation. 

Soon after the Congress of Soissons, Fricdrich Wilhelm 
quarrelled openly with his Britannic connexion George II., and 
on various alleged grounds, the Ahlden heritage, the troubles 
of Mecklenburg, and his own recruiting brabbles included. 

T 2 
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" Clouds had risen between the two Courts ; but, except for 
the Tobacco Parliament, there never could have thunder 
come from them." Thunder, however, came in the shape of 
a challenge from Friedrich to George to settle their differences 
by way of duel ; but Borck suggesting that " your Majesty 
has been ill lately, — hand not so steady as usual Now, if it 
should turn out that your Majesty proved so inferior to your- 
self as to — Good Heavens ! " — is said to have thoroughly 
staggered his Majesty. His Majesty thereupon ordered 
44,000 men to get on march, and "there was like to be 
such a clash of battle as the old Markgrafs never had 
with their old Wends, — ^not if we put all their battlings 
into one." But nothing came of it, and though the Pope, 
that paternal chief of Christendom, prayed that Heaven 
would foment this quarrel between the two chief heretic 
Powers, all the Saints in the Calendar were imable to 
gratify him, and the Pope was obliged to forego this orthodox 
enjoyment. 

On the marriage of a yoimger sister, Fritz obtained a 
momentary respite in consideration of his creditable perform- 
ance on parade with the Potsdam giants ; but almost inmie- 
diately afterwards we find his father breaking into his apart- 
ment, pitching his dressing-gown into the fire, and confiscating 
his French library. France, England, and Spain being com- 
bined by the Treaty of Seville (9th of November, 1729), 
among other results, they revived the domestic whirlwind 
at Berlin. " Canaille Amglaiae — ^English doggery !" and 
similar fine epithets, addressed to Wilhelmina and the Crown 
Prince, fly about, not to speak again of occasional crockery 
and other missiles. " Friedrich Wilhelm has forbidden these 
two his presence altogether, except at dinner. Out of sight, 
ye Canuille Anglaise; darken not the sunlight for me at all !" 
One day he asked the Prince, — "Kalkstein makes you 
English, does not he ? Kalkstcin, your old tutor, Borck, 
Knyphausen, Finkenstein, they are all of that vile clique !" 
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To which the Prince answered, "I respect the English, 
because I know the people there love me ;" upon which the 
King raised him by the collar, struck him fiercely with his 
cane, — in fact, rained showers of blows upon him ; " and it 
was only by superior strength," thinks Dubourgay, " that the 
poor Prince escaped worse. There is a general apprehension 
(says he) of something tragical taking place before long." 
Wilhelmina has preserved a billet of Fritz to his mamma 
written upon this latter occasion. " I am," he says, " in the 
uttermost despair. What I always apprehended has at last 
come upon me. The King has entirely forgotten that I am 
his son." After describing the scene mentioned, he says — "I 
am driven to extremity. I have too much honour to endure 
such treatment ; and I am resolved to put an end to it in 
one way or another." In fact, the Prince meditated flight 
and tried to arrange its preliminaries, but his purpose came 
to nothing as yet, though further on it resulted in a very 
considerable tragedy. 

In January, 1730 (the day of the month is material if we 
could fix it), Friedrich Wilhelm sent a peremptory message 
to his Queen requiring her assent to Wilhelmina's marriage 
with one of certain persons named, unless she could obtain 
an immediate answer from England agreeing to her marriage 
with our Prince Frederick. Mr. Carlyle assumes his perfect 
singlemindedness ; but it is, nevertheless, a question, — ^Did 
Friedrich Wilhelm expect, did he even desire that such answer 
should be received ? Mr. Carlyle quotes Wilhelmina, but Wil- 
helmina was ignorant of the Treaty of Wusterhausen, and 
might therefore assimie that her father was open to an Eng- 
lish alliance, which would have been the natural corollary 
of these English nuptials. But Mr. Carlyle, who is behind 
the scenes and better informed, has no right to share this 
assumption, in the face of such a fact as this: — ^That Friedrich 
Wilhelm on the 25th of January (presumably even before an 
answer catdd have reached the Queen) sent a second message 
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to lier to tlie following cflFect : — "Whatever the answer now 
be from England I will have nothing to do with it. Negative, 
procrastinative, affirmative, to me it shall be zero. You, 
madam, have to choose a husband for Wilhelmina between 
the persons named, or I myself will choose." Whereupon, 
the Queen remaining firm, and even taking to her bed, " the 
last shift of oppressed womankind," he directly went to the 
old Margravine of Schwedt, and tendered Wilhelmina as a 
bride for her son, and w^as only deterred from persisting in 
this offer by the old gentlewoman's very proper and plausible 
objections. 

The Queen, on her side, not content with writing letters to 
England, sent off a secret envoy (the Dr. Villa, whose memorial 
Mr. Carlyle so finely scented out), and England in return sent 
his Excellency Sir Charles Hotham to Berlin to negotiate the 
double marriage ; whereupon, if such a thing were not so 
uncharacteristic of heroes in general, we should be inclined 
to say that Mr. Carlyle's "pettifogged," or played fast and loose 
with the Veracities. Hotham, on his first appearance, was 
apparently welcomed ; at a dinner at Charlottenburg they 
drank "the health of Wilhelmina, Princess of Wales" all 
getting " immoderately drunk ;" but Friedrich Wilhelm was 
heard saying next morning, with reference even to this moiety 
of the marriage negotiation, that he had gone too far. Mr. 
Carlyle treats the diplomatic interchanges which followed as 
" well nigh undecipherable ; " but are there any persons so 
blind as those who won't see ? He fulminates at the Tobacco 
Parliament, Gnmikow, Seckendorf, and Co., at " black arts," 
and " abstruse activities," when he had an obvious explanation 
much nearer hand. The English meant the double marriage 
(both or none), and steadily adhered to their alternative ; but 
" Friedrich Wilhelm is not ready, and never fairly was, for 
more than the single." Was he, indeed, fairly prepared even 
for this, or did he merely assent to it, knowing it to be inad- 
missible by itself? From the first he forbids Hotham to 
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mention the proposal to Wilhelmina, and says he would rather 
tell the girl herself, which he did not do, and which Wilhel- 
mina " thought strange ; " but there is no reason that it 
should remain equally strange to Mr. Carlyle. When Grum- 
kow, three weeks afterwards, spoke of the single match 
(Wilhelmina and Prince of Wales) the King answered, even 
of the single match, "Devil fly away with it!" or a still 
coarser phrase. Nevertheless, he afterwards assented, or 
affected to assent to it, but with other terms appended which 
Hotham described as " outrageous." Would he have frankly 
assented to the single match, if he had really possessed the 
option ? Even this may be doubted since his assent as given 
meant nothing. From the English point of view Wilhelmina's 
marriage depended on that of the Prince ; from the Prussian, 
the Prince's depended on Friedrich Wilhelm's obtaining what 
he termed the " one indispensable." In comparison with 
this, — " the one indispensable " — discontent with Fritz, dis- 
taste for an English daughter-in-law, even his "natural 
German loyalty," on which Mr. Carlyle lays such conspicuous 
stress, were not, as we hold, very serious impediments. " If 
they want the double marriage," said he, " and to detach me 
from the Kaiser, let them propose something about Berg and 
Jiilich" This was the paramount object of his shifts and 
conditions, without which he would do little, or it might be 
nothing, but for which he might toss us Fritz, Wilhelmina, 
and Kaiser. 

The " undecipherable " becomes clear enough by this read- 
ing, clearer even than the Nosti-Grumkow correspondence to 
which Mr. Carlyle has given us the key. In fact, it helps to 
clear up the treatment of his Majesty s employ^ ni the British 
Court, who for intriguing against the marriages received an 
" ostensible " letter of recaU, and with it a private letter 
apprising him that ** unostensibly his proceedings were 
approved ol" To such an extent did Friedrich Wilhelm, hero 
though he might have been, pettifog or play fast and loose with 
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the Veracities of diplomacy. His "sensitiveness," on the other 
hand, was exhibited as unheroically at the expense of his 
unfortunate wife and children. Wilhelmina had to get behind 
screens at his approach ; " Wilhelmina mostly squats." Fritz, 
"who has to be in view, gets slaps and strokes daily" 
(JoumeUemenf), says his "squatting" and observant fellow- 
victim. Accompanying his too-sensitive parent to the plea- 
sure camp of Mulilberg, " where the eyes of so many strangers 
were directed to him, the Crown Prince was treated like a 
disobedient boy, and one time," says Ranke, "even with 
strokes (kdrperlich misshandelt) to make him feel he was 
only considered as such." The enraged King, who never 
weighed the consequences of his words, added mockery to 
his manual outrage. He said, " Had I been treated so by my 
father I would have blown my brains out, but this fellow has 
no honour, he takes all that comes." Beaten and insulted 
Fritz did not, however, act on the parental suggestion to blow 
out his brains, but he busied himself with schemes of escape 
from his tormentor. Already he had presented himself to 
Wilhelmina in disguise, but she had for a time dissuaded him 
from his intended flight. Pending the Hotham discussions, 
however, " there have been rattan showers, hideous to think 
of, descending this very week on the fine head and tax into 
the high heart of a Royal young man ; who cannot, in the 
name of manhood, endure, and must not, in the name of 
sonhood, resist, and vainly calls to all the gods to teach him 
what he shall do in this intolerable, inextricable state of 
affairs." The young man makes overtures to England to 
receive him as a fugitive ; on the failure of these he contem- 
plates a campaign in Italy as a volunteer ; even at the camp 
of Muhlberg he is struggling for the means of escape. At 
length, with the connivance of two young officers, Keith and 
Katte, he arranges for a flight, in the course of a journey to 
the Reich, which he has to take in company with his sensitive 
parent and which will bring him near to the French frontier. 
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On this very journey he is goaded by a fresh outrage in the 
presence of a lady, and he writes to Katte that " he can stand 
it no longer." His disguise is prepared, and at Steinfurth he 
makes his cast, but only to be disappointed, detected, and 
given up to a vengeance from which no escape now was 
possible. 

" Detestable rebel and deserter, scandal of scandals," was 
the style of the pai-ental outburst, which was punctuated, 
moreover, on the face of the Piince by his Majesty's cane, 
lunging or poking so fiercely that it made the Prince's nose 
bleed. " Never," cried the mortified youth, " did a Branden- 
burg face suffer the like of this," and was about to explode, 
as was thought, but that some of the bystanders got him 
opportunely out of the King's reach. Thereupon he was 
transfeiTed to a different yacht (they were at this time on 
the Rhine), but strictly guarded, and, when allowed to go on 
shore at Bonn, his guards were charged to bring him on 
board again " living or dead.'' At Wesel, Friedrich Wilhelm 
himself proceeded to interrogate him, and wound up by draw- 
ing his sword to run him through the body. Again he was 
saved by the interposition of one of the Generals, but he was 
sent to Ciistrin and imprisoned while his fate was in suspense. 
A court-martial was held upon him and upon his unlucky 
accomplice Katte, at whose capture the King was heard to 
exclaim, "Now I shall have proof about the scoundrel 
Fritz, and the offscouring (canaille) Wilhelmina ; clear 
proofs to cut the heads oflf them." In fact, the head of 
Fritz was really for some time in jeopardy. Old Generals 
and councillors had to entreat and protest, foreign Courts 
interposed against a purpose so unnatural, and it was 
only after a very serious struggle that Friedrich Wilhelm 
consented to try the didactic, instead of the capital me- 
thod, and that Fritz was allowed a chance of compulsory 
repentance. 

It is a further discredit to the King that he treated poor 
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Katte, the subordinate agent, to worse measure than his 
offending Principal. The court-martial, which sat on the 
offender, finding him guilty only of intended desertion, had 
sentenced him to two years' imprisonment, but Friedrich 
Wilhelm in the teeth of their sentence required his blood. 
" It is better he die than that justice depart out of the world,' 
said the Royal Ehadamanthus, violating justice in every true 
sense. Katte went to his doom with a graceful devotion, 
and the Prince was all but compelled to witness his execu- 
tion ; whereat Mr. Carlyle, if not explicit, at least appears to 
express his approbation. " Never was such a transaction 
before or since, in Modera History," cries the angry reader : 
' cruel like the grinding of human hearts under millstones, 

like .' Or, indeed, like the doings of the gods, which are 

cruel, though not that alone ? " With this vague suggestion 
of a transcendental sanction for an act of unqualified bar- 
barity, Mr. Carlyle leaves the reader to comment at discretion ; 
and it is fair to Friedrich Wilhelm that we should exercise 
this discretion, and should state our suspicion that he was 
unable to control himself, and that he was in fact suflfering at 
this very time from delirium tremens. It is a poor apology, 
for a hero, but to this bathos we descend. On Mr. Carlyle's 
own showing Friedrich Wilhelm, through these latter months, 
wanders about, shifting from room to room, in the night-time, 
like a man possessed by evil fiends ; " orders his carriage for 
Wusterhausen at two in the morning," but finds he is no 
better there and returns ; drinks a great deal, ." has not gone 
to bed sober for a month past" One night he comes gliding 
like a perturbed ghost about midnight, with his candle in his 
hand, into the Queen's apartment, sayB wildly staring, " He 
thinks there is something haunting him." " The King of 
Pnissia cannot sleep," writes Dickens : " the officers sit up 
with him every night, and in his slumbers he raves and talks 
of spirits and apparitions." Could we summon a jury of 
physicians we should probably learn that these were the 
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sjanptoms of chronic intoxication ; but, though Mr. Cajlyle 
is too honest to hide the facts, he steadily avoids an in- 
ference so disparaging to his hero. A hero with delirium 
tremens is not in hannony with the Silences, and so Mr. 
Carlyle rants about Rhadamanthus and Junius Brutus, 
and plunges into "earthquakes and Titanic convulsions." 
We hear of a " Vox humaTia, deep as a De Profundis, 
terrible as a chorus of iEschylus," without a suggestion 
that the Vox humana was husky with drink, or that 
Rhadamanthus may have passed sentence in a paroxysm of 
intoxication. 

After the murder of Katte the Prince with much difficulty 
was admitted by degrees to make peace with his parental 
persecutor. On signing an oath of obedience he was let out 
of prison, though still confined to the town of Custrin, nor as 
yet permitted to approach the King. Thence he addressed a 
contrite letter to his " All serenest and all graciousest father," 
and he undertook the duties of Rath, on the government 
board of Custrin, to learn economics and the way of managing 
domain lands ; and so the process which Mr. Carlyle terms 
his "apprenticeship" was permitted. Wilhelmina was 
affianced to the Prince of Baireuth, and Fritz, "walking 
warily," was, after a year's probation, admitted to hear the 
parental reproaches, and to kiss his Majesty's feet, or rather, 
his linen gaiters. He fiirther propitiated Junius Brutus by 
presenting " a pretty fellow (8ch6)ier kert) for my most all- 
gracious father's regiment," the Potsdam Giants. He also 
planned some farming operations with adequate judgment, 
and deported himself, as Mr. Carlyle allows, " with excellent 
histrionic talents," yet also, as he contends, with real aflfec- 
tion. Being forced into obedience, he is, "say at lowest, 
loyal to fact, able to recognise overwhelming fact, and aware 
that he must surrender thereto." But on the subject of a 
proposed marriage he is still " a questionable young fellow," 
and as to outward conformity to his papa's orthodoxies 
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there are " strange heterodoxies, plenty of mutinous capri- 
cious fire in the interior of him." When Wilhehnina was 
married he was allowed to come to court ; and, on the peti- 
tion of some old officers, he wajs reinstated in the army. But 
we observe that his aflfection prompts him to come within 
reach of his father's cane as little as he can possibly help for 
the future. He is stationed first at Ruppin, and afterwards 
at Reinsberg for the next eight years. He is married, more- 
over, to a princess of Brunswick Bevem, and his father pre- 
sents him with a castle at Reinsberg, which it is his chief 
pleasure to enlarge and adorn. He goes to the Rhine cam- 
paign in 1734, and is present at the siege of Philipsberg, 
imder Marshal Berwick ; he visits at Loo and journeys 
into Preussen ; but at Reinsberg he has his private solace 
in music and literature. There he corresponds with. Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle, and others, and enjoys " a little four 
years of hope, composure, and realizable idealism — an 
actual snatch of something like the idyllic," with the coun- 
tenance of his relented father, up to the 31st of May, 
1740, when " Friedrich Wilhelm, at rest fi:om his labours, 
slept with the primaeval sons of Thor;'* at which point 
Mr. Carlyle winds up with harp, sackbut, and dulcimer, 
entombing the old tyrant solemnly, and with a jubilant " in 
excelsis." 

We of course decline to join in this anthem, for we 
cannot accept Mr. Carlyle's conceptions, without a subtrahend 
as large as he would himself have us make from the admit- 
tedly "veracious" narrative of Wilhelmina. Mr. Carlyle 
accepts Wilhelmina's facts, and we also are ready to accept 
his ; both are equaUy authentic, and " as true as eggs are 
eggs ;" but the most authentic eggs may be blown into an 
omelette souffle, and authentic facts have been so expanded 
here. Some touches of human tenderness on the part of 
Friedrich Wilhelm, as he passes from the earthly scene, may 
give a superficial warrant to Mr. Carlyle's presentation of his 
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cLaracter as poetic and sensitive under its sheU. But the 
substance of his life 'was hard and common-place, narrow, 
plodding, selfiah, and stem, a mixture of thrift and tyranny, 
of sturdy and politic ambition, but without humaiie temper or 
literary polish, and with a mania for rarities in pipeclay which 
was simply ridiculous. As such most men have chosen to 
regard it hitherto, and as such we continue to regard it still. 
We have undoubtedly, in consequence of Mr, Carlyle's 
researches, obtained a clearer insight into Friedrich's motives, 
but the chief outlines of his conduct are still unsoftened ; 
WUhelmina's testimony is unimpeached, and we see no 
reason to reverse the verdict, all but unanimous and gene- 
rally condemnatory, of his contempoi-aries and of posterity. 
If Mr, Carlyle has tracked the descending shade and has 
pulled him back by the pigtail to do him violent reverence, 
we have a better notion of his historic appearance, for we 
have recovered a substance irom the limbo of shadows. 
Aft«r a deal of rough questioning we have got at his motives, 
we have followed him to his closet, we have studied his con- 
trivances, and we see what he was in his designs and medita- 
tions. Hifl objects are now as patent as his acts, and we see 
his policy as distinctly in Tahagie, or Tobacco Parliament, as 
his contemporaries knew his rattan on the parade-ground of 
Potsdam, So far this addition to our information is impor- 
tant, as it furnishes us with the solution of a sort of royal 
puzzle. Up to this point Friedrich Wilhclm has been 
regarded as a moral anomaly, such as Mr. Macaulay (in this 
respect following his bias) was only too happy to imagine 
and paint. Now the riddle is solved ; the royal mystery is 
explained, and, though we don't like Friedrich Wilhelm any 
better in consequence, we can perceive that he had a purpose 
and consistent plan of life. There was method in his mad- 
ness, and a motive for his savage humours, though the 
humours were none the less cruel and odious. Orson, who 
was once a legend or allegoric perplexity, has now become 
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an intelligible fact. He is no longer a monster if he still 
remains a brute. * 



* As regards the double marriage, 
there is still, however, a doubt upon 
one point. After Willielmina iiad 
been married to the Margrave of Bai- 
reuth, and after Fritz had been be- 
trothed to the Princess of Brunswi(?k 
Bevem, what Mr. Carlyle terms " the 
ghost of the double marriage," rose 
again under altered circimistances, 
and rose to no ])urpose. By this time 
Austria and England had combined 
their policy, the Treaty of Vienna of 
1731-2 had l^een signed, the Sea 
Powers, tlie Kaiser, and the Law of 
Nature were at one, "and now it 
would be gratifying to the Kaiser if 
there remained on this side of the 
matter no rent anywhere ; if between 
his chief sea ally and his chief land 
one, the Britannic Majesty and the 
Prussian, there prevailed a complete 
understanding, with no grudge left." 
Even Seckendorf, of all men, aft^r 
riding 26,000 miles in attx'udance on 
his Prussian Majesty to kill the dou- 
ble marriage, received instructions 
from Vienna to resuscitate it. Gnmi- 
kowwas sounded, but Grumkow stood 
aloof, observing that "nothing but 
mischief would come of such a pro- 
posal." Nevertheless, it was by 
Seckendorf himself, after six weeks* 
hesitation, opened, as if casually, in 
some favourable hoiu* to the Prussian 
King. Mr. Carlyle intimates that it 
was coupled with an offer to secure 
to him absolutely Julich and Berg, 
and, without treating it as in the 
least degree doubtful, he represents 
the King as flaming out into fierce 
refusal, Som no other motive than 
indignant honesty. He forgets, per- 
haps, for the moment, that Fritz was 
already betrothed, and that some- 
thing short of "terrible earthuuakcs 
and poetic fires" might inaispose 
Friedrich Wilhelm to play so dis- 
creditable a part in the face of all 
the sovereigns of Europe. We should 
bear in mind, moreover, tliat a recent 
visit ho had paid to the Kaiser had 
enlightened him as to the emptiness 
of the promises of that august per- 
sonage. He ha*l brought back with 
him from his \'isit a gold tobacco- 
box, and a confirmation of his claims 



to East Friesland, ** if you reckon 
that a solid thing," and " perhaps, 
though as yet unconsciously, a third 
gift, of much more value, once it is 
developed into clearness ; some dim 
trace of insight into the no-meaning 
of these high people ; and how they 
consider its as mere Orsons and wild 
bisons, whom they will do the ho- 
nour to consume as provisions, if we 
behave well." Fritz says his father 
came back from Vienna regarding the 
Emperor's Ministers "as a pack of 
knaves, who had broken their word 
and were not punished for it ;" and 
Mr. Carlyle has to post-date this re- 
presentation, to bring the King's 
convictions back to the state of half 
enlightenment which is essential to 
hjs case. His position is, that Frie- 
drich Wilhelm was not fully en- 
lightened till after the proposal had 
been made, and rejected solely from 
indignant honesty ; and the ground 
of his inference is this, that one day 
subsequently "riding through some 
village, Priort some say his Majesty 
calls it, some give it another name, 
Advocate Seckendorf, in the fervour 
of pleading and arguing, said some 
word which went, like a sudden flash 
of lightning, through the dark places 
of his Majesty's mind, and never 
would go out of it again while he 
lived after. In passionate moments 
his Majesty spoke of it sometimes, 
a clangorous pathos in his tones, as 
of a thing hideous, horrible, never to 
be forgot t<^n, which had killed him — 
death fi-om a friend's hand." " It 
was the 17th of April, 1733, riding 
through Priort, a man said some- 
thing to me ; it was as if you had 
turned a dagger about in my heart. 
That man was he that killed me ; 
there and then I got my death." 
More than a year afterwards he re- 
curreti to the circumstance in a con- 
versation i^ith the Prince Royal, 
using, as nearly as possible, the same 
expressions : — " My dear son, I tell 
thee I got my death at Priort. I 
entreat thee, above all things in 
the world, don't trust those people 
{d^icn Lcuicn)f however many pro- 
mises they make. That day, it was 
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There are some things no doubt to be remembered in his 
favour. When Stanislaus, the ejected King of Poland, was 
a fugitive, and a price was set upon his head by the " big 
Czarina," Friedrich Wilhelm refused to allow him to be 
seized in his territory. Even Seckendorf s importunities in 
this behalf had no effect, and the Polish monarch was pro- 
tected, and, what is more, pensioned to the amount of 501. 
per month, for two years, till the times and routes cleared 
themselves once more. Again, when the Salzburgers of the 
Tyrol were persecuted for reading their Bibles, in violation 
of the Treaty of Westphalia, and they appealed to Friedrich 
Wilhelm, he found them a refuge, after satisfying himself of 
their orthodoxy, just as his ancestors had protected the Pro- 
testant refugees from France. He spent as much as loO,OOOi. 
in moving and settling them, and lived to see it amply 
repaid, having made a good investment in respect of his 
Protestantism, which is not the less to be remembered to his 
credit, though Mr. Carlyle gratuitously contrasts it with our 
own outlay at Balaclava ; for which we should contend also 
that it was neither uncalled for nor unprofitable, though Mr. 
Carlyle, preferring hyberbole to truth, intimates that it was 
made solely in the interest of the newspapers. This last was 
" the most idyllic of Friedrich Wilhelm's feats," in which, 
however, he was imitated by that most unidyllic monarch, 
our own George II., or rather by his parliament, which, using 
the instrumentality of Oglethorpe, and in answer to his 



April 17tli, 1733, there was a man 
said something to me ; it was as if 
you had turned a dagger round in 
my heart." "What was said, or if 
said, why it was so darkly referred 
to, does not appear. This is the 
singular phase of the story, and Mr. 
Carlyle may, perhai)s, be entitle<l to 
his inference tnat r rie<lrich Wilhelm 
then only leumt conclusively that ho 
had been duped in the matter of 
Berg and Jiilich. Wc sa^ ** per- 
haps," for there is a question as to 



dates, Mr. Carlyle placing this cir- 
cumstance a year later than the da^ 
on which all the Prussian authori- 
ties declare it took place. At the 
best it is a vague statement, and if 
Mr. Carlyle is allowed to date and 
interpret it as he prefers, the theory 
to which it leails him is nevertheless 
opposed to other presumptions of 
considerable urgency, and to the di- 
rect unequivocal testimony of Fre- 
derick the Great. 
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petition, settled a portion of these Salzburgers in Georgia at 
an expense of 10,000Z. In the only other case in which Fried- 
rich Wilhelm lent a helping hand to Protestantism he did his 
work at the cost of others, though none the less eflfectually. 
It is indeed worth recording that he saved the Heidelberg 
Protestants from extrusion, and prevented another violation 
of the treaty of Westphalia, by threatening stronger measures 
with the Catholics in his own dominions. In this, however, 
he was also seconded by our George I., the Dutch and Swiss 
agreeing to endorse the matter should it have grown serious. 
Did he not also, as Mr. Carlyle reminds us, promote exten- 
sive building improvements at Berlin ? He was the sedile 
of his capital at the expense of its citizens, whom he com- 
pelled to build whether they desired it or not, and of his 
oppression in this behalf he was reminded sharply, and 
somewhat to his astonishment, by his chaplain on his death- 
bed. The Friedrich's Strasse, says Mr. Carlyle, was, indeed, 
built, " not always in the soft and spontaneous manner ;" but 
then " Berlin and some other things did not spring from free 
trade." If we venture to object that some equally fine fa9ades 
have sprung from municipal liberty elsewhere, we are warned 
to hold our peace till we have brought London up to the 
ideal of Mr. Carlyle or that of any heroic sedile he may 
patronise. Friedrich WUhelm had a surprising talent for 
" National Economics," and some of his subjects, in conse- 
quence, had larger and finer houses than they were able 
to afford ; but their natural ingratitude on this score may 
be argued, on Mr. Carlyle's showing, into something not 
very far short of impiety. Did not Friedrich impose his 
ordinances on all classes for their certain benefit, down to 
the applewomen at their stalls, whom he would not allow 
to sit "without knitting?' "As a nation's husband he 
seeks his fellows among all kings ancient and modem," and 
if his subjects repined they might be thwarting " the will of 
the Eternal Heavens." It was commonly thought that for 
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his exertions in interpreting this will, in his various capa- 
cities of iEdile, Drill Sergeant, and National Economist, 
there was no king of modem times whom so many of his 
subjects were solicitous to shoot. But this mutinous spirit 
of which Mr. Carlyle takes no cognizance, is only material to 
" editors and those who hang by them." All other persons 
must be content with the definite information that there was 
" a divine idea of fact in Friedrich Wilhelm and his rattan," 
and should look upon the sufferers who winced or murmured 
as open to conviction for blasphemy. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, moreover, was so highly veracious ; 
this is another point in which we are invited to regard him 
as an exception and model to human kind. " A just man, I 
say, and a valiant and veracious . . . veritable as the old 
rocks ... no fiercer enemy of unveracity .... an unwedg- 
able and gnarled block of manhood, and simplicity, and 
sincerity." Editors "and those who hang by them," may 
accoimt him a truthful person, especially as they find he had 
not many inducements to lie, and yet may stop short of such 
hyperbole as this. The ostensible and unostensible letters to 
Rcichenbach, contradicting each other, might be fair diplo- 
macy, but they could not be both of them as " veritable as 
the old rocks." Here, too, is another admission : — " If the 
occasion is inevitable, and yet not quite worthy," Mr. Carlyle 
has " known him have recourse to strange shifts." The Czar 
Peter, for example, was about to pay him a visit, and " such 
a man is to be royally defrayed ; yet one would wish it done 
cheap." Friedrich Wilhelm's marginal response to his 
Finanz Directorium, requiring orders on the subject of way- 
side expenses, runs in the following strange tenour : — " Yes, 
all the way (except Berlin, which I take upon myself) ; and 
observe, you contrive to do it for 6,000 thalers (900?.)," which 
is imcommonly cheap— about IL per mile. " Won't allow 
you one other penny (nit einen ^j/ennijr g^be mekr dazu). 
But you are (soUen Sie)*' — ^this is the remarkable point — 
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" to give out in the world that It costs me from thirty to 
forty thousand." So that here, says Mr. Carlyle, is the 
Majesty of Prussia, who, beyond all men, abhors lies, giving 
orders to tell one 1 " Alas ! yes ; a kind of lie or fib (white 
fib, or even gray), the pinch of thrift compelling ! But what 
a window into the artless inner man of his Majesty, even that 
gray fib — not done by oneself, but ordered to be done by the 
servant, as if that were cheaper." 

" — ^A jtist man, I say " (in the same sentence and the 
same breath), and if there is question of his justice, the appel- 
lant might revert to the case of Lieutenant Katte. Even 
persons entirely innocent received excessive punishments 
on that occasion for supposed complicity in Katte's design. 
Among others, "Doris Ritter, a comely enough good girl, 
nothing of a beauty, but given to music, Potsdam 
Cantor's (Precentor's) daughter, has chanced to be stand- 
ing in the door, perhaps to be singing, when the Prince 
passed that way. Prince inquired about her music, gave 
her music, spoke a civility, as yoimg men will — ^nothing 
more, upon my honour, though his Majesty believes there 
was much more, and condemns poor Doris to be whipped 
by the beadle, and to beat hemp for three years." Or, if 
this was only a case of excessive severity, like the cases of 
Wilke and Hesse, there is still the controversy with the 
Criminal Collegium, and the contrast of the two cases, in 
which Mr. Carlyle assumes that Friedrich Wilhelm "rec- 
tified" error in one of them, that is to say, he hung 
Schlubhut, a noble defaulter to the public treasury, whom 
they had sentenced to a year's imprisonment^ while he let 
off a soldier whom they had sentenced to death for bur- 
glary, for no other apparent reason than that he was six 
feet three. "I wish," says Mr. Carlyle, "his Majesty had 
been a thought more equal when he was so Rhadamanthine." 
Junius Brutus, like his "Criminal Collegium," kept two 
weights and two measures. 
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Again, his valour^ which runs abreast of his justice and 
veracity (" — a just man, I say, a valiant and veracious") — 
was it certainly up to the standard of the primeval sons of 
Thor ? It was clearly not above the influence of discretion ; 
witness the challenge to our George II., and its retractation. 
It was not of that irrestrainable kind which other reckless 
poets have celebrated as heroic, and have ranked with the 
wrath of Achilles and the rage of the Bersekirs. It co\ild put 
up with its wrongs, negotiate with its challengers, and cool 
gently but swiftly in contemplation of consequences. Aft^r 
insult unpardonable to his excellency Sir Charles Hotham 
it co\ild send Borck with all urgency to ask him to dinner. 
It made terms with necessity still more submissively when 
his Majesty's corns were trod upon by the Saxon, 

^^ Captain Natzmer, of I know not what Prussian regiment, ' Sach- 
sen-Weimar Cuirassiers' or another, had dropped over into Saxony, 
to see what could be done in picking up a tall man or two. Tall 
men, one or two, Captain Natzmer did pick up, nay, a tall deserter 
or two (Saxon soldier inveigled to desert) ; but finding his operations 
get air, he hastily withdrew into Brandenburg territory again. Saxon 
officials followed him into Brandenburg territory ; snapped him back 
into Saxon ; tried him by Saxon law there ; — Saxon law, express in 
such case, condemns him to be hanged ; and that is his doom accord- 
ingly. 

" ' Captain Natzmer to swing on the gallows ? Taken on Branden- 
burg territory too, and not the least notice given me ?' Friedrich 
Wilhelm blazes into flaming whirlwind ; sends an official gentleman, 
one Katsch, to his Excellenz Baron von Suhm (the Crown Prince's 
cultivated friend), with this appalling message : ' If Natzmer be 
hanged, for certain I will use reprisals ; you yourself shall swing ! ' 
Whereupon Suhm, in panic, fled over the marches to his master ; 
who bullied him for his pusillanimous terrors ; and applied to Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, in fine frenzy of indignant astonishment, ' What, in 
Heaven's name, such meditated outrage on the law of nations, and 
flat insult to the majesty of kings, can have meant 7' Friedrich 
Wilhelm, the first fury being spent, sees that he is quite out of 
square ; disavows the reprisals upon Suhm. ' Message misdelivered 
by my official gentleman, that stupid Katsch ; never did intend to 
hang Suhm ; oh, no ;' with much other correspondence ; — and is very 
angry at himself, and at the Natzmer afiair, which has brought him 
into this bad pass." 

Far be it from us to impute cowardice to Friedrich Wil- 

z 2 
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helm for submitting to such reasonable checks of his hobby. 
His courage was doubtless of average degree, if it may not 
be cited in proof of his heroism. It was a valour tempered 
freely by prudential considerations, as his veracity was a 
veracity qualified by his thrift, as his justice was the justice 
of a Royal Rhadamanthus with a paramount preference for 
tail Grenadiers. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, as we said, was by no means a monster 
without a fitful perception of justice and right, but still less 
was he a pattern of monarchical excellence. With many 
average and mixed and a few odd and odious qualities, he 
was e\4dently, for his age, an endurable king. As a king he 
left some results behind him, however attained, which were 
of inestimable value to those who came after him. He 
created a Prussian army, and he organized Prussian Finance ; 
he may fairly be said to have found means for his successor 
Fritz to make Prussia, once for all, one of the great Powers. 
This was a splendid achievement, entailing some political 
consequences which we do not yet sufficiently estimate, but 
of which it is probable we shall test the value before very 
long. If the Hohenzollems come to definite terms with the 
Veracities, if they cast in their lot thoroughly with liberty of 
thought and action, it is presumable that great opportunities 
await them. No royal race of Europe is likely to have 
greater, and they owe this prospect as much to Friedrich 
Wilhelm as to any of their Kurfiirsts, or to the Great 
Frederick himself. Nevertheless, had Friedrich Wilhelm 
achieved this potentiality by "soft and spontaneous" 
methods, or had he gone about his work in a less trucu- 
lent manner, we suspect he would never have lingered in 
the aUlier, or come out into the hero shop of Thomas Carlyle. 
Mr. Carlyle has a positive mania for the foHiter in re, for 
bloody noses, rattan strokes and blows from the shoulder. 
He approves of rigour and rough usage in the abstract, and 
he is also so hopelessly given to paradox, that he is never 
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satisfied unless he is challenging our convictions, reversing 
our judgments, and giving us the lie direct. Nothing short, 
as we view it, of moral perversity could have induced him to 
dress up this figure of Friedrich Wilhelm, and to insist on 
our seeing beauties in its ugliness. We look, and we find a 
fanatic for pipeclay in a worthy placarded as " a wild son of 
nature." We are 'told to regard an illiterate "rough" as a 
silent poet and dumb man of genius. A domestic Herod, 
with a tendency to fuddle himself, is represented as " full of 
sensitiveness" and latent sobriety. The greatest crimp in 
history is depicted with the tenderest conscience, and veracity 
and justice are the chief attributes of a manstealer ! The 
artist who converted the Saracen's head into Sir Roger de 
Coverley had no option allowed him, but Mr. Carlyle was 
under no compulsion but that of his own mania, to paint up 
a rugged and boorish tyrant into a pattern monarch for these 
latter generations. 

We imagine that we can discern the source of this tendency, 
which is shared, as we complain, in some degree by others. 
Mr. Carlyle has no faith in his age or his contemporaries ; 
he is blind to the modem conditions of progress, and he turns 
from its complicated agencies in despair. His creed is the 
old superseded faith in individual eflForts and the superiority 
of units ; he is insensible to the grandeur of social forces, and 
the increasing ease with which they work ; he even questions 
the value of their results, because they are wrought by a 
machinery which he has never learnt to appreciate. As the 
true poet sings, "the individual withers and the world is 
more and more ;" but Mr. Carlyle, instead of acccptmg this 
tendency as the inevitable law or condition of progress, is 
irritated and querulous, or confused and alarmed, and rushes 
out in his shirt sleeves to call for a hero. For present occa- 
sions and " Latterday " wants he sees with disgust there is 
none on the beat. At the same time he is looking for some 
fatal catastrophe which ought to befal us, but which never 
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happens, — and for some " coming man " to avert it, but who 
never arrives, and for whom he remains moodily waiting in 
the cold. In history only he finds consolation. There he 
meets with or fancies heroes ad libitum. His skill in 
characterization, his eloquence, his research, his powers as 
a humorist come into play, and procure him a vivid and 
consistent image, sometimes exactly resembling the original, 
sometimes, as here, more nearly resembling his ideal of 
what the original should have been. No one imderstands 
better the manipulation of his materials, or the media by 
which he obtains his cflFects. His Veracities, Silences, and 
Sphere-harmonies on the one side, and on the other his 
Upholsteries, Groceries, and the like enable him to 
heighten the eflfect of his picture, till his hero comes up 
to the exhibition standard. But the motive with which 
he has proceeded to work, his opposition to his century 
and aversion to its tendencies, or perhaps the conscious- 
ness that his taste for heroes is regarded as somewhat 
out of fashion in these days, inspires him with a spirit of 
perversity to the end. He persists in thrusting his hero 
in our faces offensively, with a dogmatism and even an 
arrogance of assertion, which respect for our age, our contem- 
poraries and ourselves makes it our positive duty to repel 
Let him pull if he likes the " patient nose " of Leibnitz, but 
remember that the noses of the living are more sensitive. 
When, in order to set ofif his hero to advantage, he Ubels the 
men and institutions of his own country ; when he maintains 
that " every parliament is a big dangerous fireship," and that 
it " spouts itself away in vocables and eloquent wind ;" that 
" newspaper editing is the California of the spiritually vaga- 
bond," and that the EngUsh trust in such agencies is " sin- 
gular," in the sense of unreasonable, we decline to accept his 
hero on any such terms, for we have too much respect for 
ourselves and our contemporaries. We prefer rather to think 
that the present is a great epoch — greater in motives. 
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achievements, and promise than any former one ; and we 
retort, it is si/ngular that one of its greatest men shotdd be 
in it, but not exactly of it ; should estimate the work of other 
men in other ages so extravagantly high, and his own age 
and his own craft with such manifest injustice. 



ABSOLUTISM IN EXTREMIS. 

♦ 

The Collapse of Imperialisin. — Tlio Hundred Days. — Napoleon did not create 
the Centralisation of France. — M. de Tocqueville's Inquiries, and their 
bearings.— Original Uniformity of Institutions. — The French Aristocracy 
slipped out of their Place in the System. — The Subdivision of Land, and 
Administrative Centralisation, preceded 1789. — France governed by Thirty 
Int«ndants. — Government had become Guanlianship. — Adulation of the 
Intendants. — ^Judicial and Executive Functions confounded. — All French- 
men alike, with some frivolous Distinctions. — Preparatives of the Revolu- 
tion. — Its chief Cause, however, the tendency to Equality. — Docs this 
necessarily entail Despotism, according to Fatalist View of De Tocqueville ? 
— Causes which produced Despotism in France, but which do not apply to 
England. — Even in France it is now making concessions to Freedom. 

The career of the first Napoleon is perhaps the best excuse 
for the worship of heroes to be found in modem history. No 
one man seemingly ever did so much, and in so short a time, 
to set himself above his fellows, and cause us to attribute the 
events he participated in to the force of his individual genius 
and will. He was unquestionably the greatest man of the 
whole modem age, and yet we are beginning to observe his 
dependence on antecedent circumstances, and the inexorable 
limits even to his temporary supremacy. The later researches 
of the French historians have tended to dispel our illusions 
as to the power of Napoleon when seemingly most absolute. 
It is not long since that M. Thiers, in a premature preface 
to his as yet incomplete " History of the Consulate and the 
Empire," laid particular stress on this important considera- 
tion, which the correspondence of Napoleon with his brother 
Joseph has indeed now made patent to every one — ^that 
Absolutism tends to its own exhaustion and ruin from the 
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v^a,ni of sufficient checks to balance its abnormal energies ; 
and M. Villemain, in his charming " Souvenirs Contempo- 
rains," has written from first to last with the same considera- 
tion in view. To this text M. Villemain has furnished 
various illustrations, from the unavailing remonstrances of 
M. de Narbonne against the hopeless " contest with time and 
space " in which Napoleon's invasion of Russia involved him 
down to the spectacle of his Empire collapsing utterly, in 
virtue of illimitable projects and an irresponsible will. In a 
second volume, in which M. Villemain traces with a still 
firmer hand the history of the " Hundred Days," this same 
idea appears to be incessantly before him, connecting the 
dominance of Napoleon's will with the vanity and sterility of 
his utmost efibrts. What signifies that Antaeus-like rebound 
from Elba — that " steeple-chase " as M. de Fontanes called it 
— " ce course au clocher vers TEmpire ?" If despotism had ex- 
hausted the resources of France, and reduced its public spirit 
to an acquiescent torpor, the foundations could not exist on 
which to erect a second Empire. Such an Empire could only 
be, as M. Villemain describes it, a simulacrum or parody of 
the first. The bark which carried Caesar's fortunes — to para- 
phrase M. Villemain's image — slipped lightly over the surface 
of a mere pond. There was a trail of foam at the moment of 
passage, and by the fact of passage ; but this was all. There 
was neither wind nor current, nor depth nor volume, to bear 
upwards and onwards the pretentious freight ; but this freight 
drifted helplessly on to the shore, to be wrecked by the very 
inertness of the element on which it rested. Yet this inertness 
was entirely and exclusively due to the compressive energies 
of Napoleon's r^me, and Absolutism was thus quenched by 
the deficiencies it had created. 

Napoleon himself at Fontainbleau had admitted his weak- 
ness in comparison with the ordinary tendencies of political 
society. " It is not," said he, " the coalition of sovereigns 
that has overturned mo, but liberal ideas ; there remain for 
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me no more resources, for the people are against me." It is 
almost to the same eflfect, the depreciation of his or of any 
individual capacity, that others have traced the growth of 
despotic institutions in France. The work of M. de Tocque- 
ville is in substance to this eflfect : — It is wrong to as- 
cribe to any man, or any set of men, the establishment 
of absolute government in France, for M. de Tocqueville 
can trace it to a variety of ancient causes. He takes his 
country as the most distinguished instance of a departure 
from the institutional forms which were once common to 
Western Europe, and investigates the steps by which it 
abandoned the governmental processes so precious to its 
worthier citizens. But in marking the subtle advances of 
despotism, he has shown us that, whencesoeter they originate, 
they are linked together by a mutual and consecutive inter- 
dependence. Research was requisite to trace them in detail, 
as they were hidden beneath the lava of successive revolu- 
tions, and such research in this case had to second the pene- 
tration without which it would itself have been valueless. 
Books and the ordinary contents of libraries were of less 
service here than the daily correspondence on a mtdtitude of 
subjects stored up and forgotten in the government archives, 
and M. de Tocqueville had to read a mass of instructions, 
petitions, memorials, replies, and orders, which, at the tima 
they were written, concerned only individual interests. " The 
boxes in which they are contained," he says, " are perhaps the 
only place in which all the classes composing that society of 
France, which has long ceased to exist, are still mingled." 
From the contents of these boxes the features of society in its 
relations to the central power were to be wearily deciphered, 
and it is obvious that its transformations were due to gene- 
ral causes, from the very nature of the labour which was 
cast upon the inquirer. In quoting him we premise that we 
avail ourselves of the excellent translation by Mr. Henry 
Reeve, whence we first adduce this description of the ezhaus- 
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tive method which M, de Tocqueville employed in his inves- 
tigation : — 

<< I have undertaken to reach the core of this state of society tinder 
the old monarchy of France, which is still so near ns in the lapse of 
years, but concealed from us by the Revolution. 

** For this purpose I have not only read over again the celebrated 
books which the eighteenth century produced, I have also studied 
a multitude of works less known and less worthy to be known, 
but which, from the negligence of their composition, disclose, per- 
haps, even better than more finished productions, the real instincts 
of the time. I have applied myself to investigate thoroughly all 
the public documents by which the French may, at the approach 
of the Revolution, have shown their opinions and their tastes. 
The regular reports of the meetings of the States, and subsequently 
of the Provincial Assemblies, have supplied me with a large quan- 
tity of evidence. I have especially made great use of the instruc- 
tions drawn up by the Three Orders in 1789. These instructions, 
which form in original a long series of manuscript volumes, will 
remain as the testament of the old society of France, the supreme 
record of its wishes, the authentic declaration of its last intentions. 
Such a document is imique in history. Yet this alone has not 
satisfied me. 

^' In countries in which the administrative government is already 
powerful, there are few opinions, desires, or sorrows — ^there are few 
interests or passions, which are not sooner or latw stripped bare 
before it. In the archives of such a government, not only an exact 
notion of its procedure may be acquired, but the whole country is 
exhibited. Any stranger who should have access to all the con- 
fidential correspondence of the Home Department and the Prefec- 
tures of France, would soon know more about the French than 
they know themselves. In the eighteenth century, the adminis- 
tration of the country, as will be seen from this book, was 
highly centralized, very powerful, prodigiously active. It was 
incessantly aiding, preventing, permitting. It had much to pro- 
mise — ^much to give. Its influence was already felt in a thousand 
ways, not only on the general conduct of aflEairs, but on the condition 
of families and the private life of every individual Moreover, as 
this administration was without publicity, men were not afraid to lay 
bare before its eyes even their most secret infirmities. I have spent 
a great deal of time in studying what remains of its proceedings, both 
at Paris and in several provinces. 

*' There, as I expected, I have found the whole structure of the 
old monarchy stiU in existence, with its opinions, its passions, its 
prejudices, and its usages. There every man spoke his mind and 
disclosed his innermost thoughts. I have thus succeeded in acquiring 
information on the former state of society, which those who lived in 
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it did Dot possess, for I had before me that which had never been 
exposed to them." 

Of these researches it is our desire to give the results as 
succinctly as we can ; but it is first of all convenient to 
repeat the truth to which they all converge and point. The 
centralized government of the French people was not, as it 
has been asserted to be, the work of the Revolution, It was 
not the work of any one man or set of men. In other words, 
the machinery of despotism was not of recent or summary con- 
struction, nor was it the creation of any vastly superior indi- 
vidual. It was constituted by an ancient and continuous pro- 
cess, and prepared by causes to be mentioned presently — 
causes which acted and reacted upon each other, and in deter- 
mining the effect of which M. de Tocqueville is entitled to the 
credit of having made a discovery in political history. 

To make this acquisition, we observe in the first place that 
his first parallel was drawn at a very considerable distance. 
Inquiring into the origin of political institutions in the France, 
England, and Germany of the Middle Ages, he describes him- 
self to have been quite impressed with astonishment by the 
uniformity which he finds to have prevailed. The further he 
proceeded in his labours the more did he wonder how nations 
so different, and having so little intercourse, could have con- 
trived laws so much alike in substance, though differing in 
details. So invariably was the basis the same that, if a 
political institution, a law, or a fixed authority, was dis- 
covered among either of these nations, there was certain to 
be something analogous to it in the others, and the circum- 
stances of each afforded light as to the rest. Their govern- 
ments were carried on according to the same maxims ; their 
political assemblies were formed out of the same elements, 
and invested with the same powers ; their communities were 
divided in the same manner and by the same gradation of 
classes ; the nobles in each possessed the same privileges, and 
exhibited the same characteristics and disposition ; the mimi- 
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cipal constitutions were alike ; the rural districts were simi- 
larly governed. 

'* The condition of the peasantiy differed but little ; the land was 
owned, occupied, and tilled after the same fashion, and the cuItiyatorB 
were subjected to the same burthens. From the confines of Poland 
to the Irish Channel, the lord's estate, the manorial courts, the fiefs, 
the quit-rents, feudal service, feudal rights, and the corporations or 
trading guilds were all alike. Sometimes the very names were the 
same ; and, what is still more remarkable, the same spirit breathes 
in all these analogous institutions. I think I may venture to affirm, 
that in the fourteenth century the social, political, administrative, 
judicial, economical, and literary institutions of Europe were more 
nearly akin to each other than they are at the present time, when 
civilization appears to have opened all the channels of communication, 
and to have levelled every obstacle." 

By what means this remarkable imiformity was broken up, 
and what was the course of divergence down to a certain 
point, M. de. Tocqueville does not undertake to relate ; and 
here by the way is the great ellipsis in his volume. He finds 
that in the eighteenth century this imiform system, already 
substantially abolished in England, was everywhere else in 
course of destruction, and out of the ruins there was rising 
in France that edifice of which he describes the process of 
construction. A centralized system, unlike that of England, 
was there introducing itself, and by means of what peculiari- 
ties ? There was nothing to show that the government of 
the old French monarchy was following a deliberately con- 
certed plan ; but to all appearance it simply obeyed the 
instinct of all governments to attract to itself the manage- 
ment of affairs. It was led onward, however, by decisive 
encouragements, most of them peculiar to the French nation, 
some of which were a legacy of the decaying system, while 
others w^ere identified with national characteristics, and these 
encouragements eventually led to the easy surrender of all 
local and subordinate franchises, except in certain privileged 
districts denominated the Pays d*Etat. A species of vacuum, 
as it were, was created into which the central government 
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entered, and which it occupied in virtue of its expansive 
powers ; but before we point the moral thus conveyed it will 
be best to follow M. de Tocqueville's account of the means by 
which this vacuum was created, with the inferences which he 
has made as to their mode of operation. 

The first cause is referable to the antecedent state of 
France, or rather to the selfishness which had surrendered 
its better, while stoutly retaining its faultier characteristics. 
No method of government which had prevailed so widely, 
and for so long a duration, as the feudal system could be in 
its entirety a political evil. So long as it continued con- 
sistent and complete — and for some centuries the condition 
of Europe not only pennitted but required its continuance 
— so long it promoted the political welfare of the classes 
whom it seemed least to care for or protect. Grant that the 
cultivators of the soil under its sway were held in very cheap 
estimation — grant that its vassals were heavily midcted and 
harshly oppressed by seignorial dues and claims, there remain 
the admitted and notorious equivalents of " the cheap defence 
of nations" against foreign aggression, and the internal 
government and direction of the community by its sectional 
relations to the feudal domains. It has been fairly con- 
tended that the feudal system roughly admitted the principle 
of a set-off of social responsibilities against privileges, and 
that it did in practice contrive to strike a tolerable balance 
between duties and rights. This system might, had the art 
of war permitted, have endured on such grounds very much 
longer than it did ; it might on the other hand have been 
abrogated utterly, or it might have been modified in fair 
proportions without peril or injustice; but that which had 
taken place in France was a substitution altogether mon- 
strous, or rather so partial and incomplete a change that 
what remained was altogether unbearable. 

The feudal lord had, reasonably enough, hung up his 
rusty armour in the presence of standing armies availing 
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themselves of artillery, and relying on their disciplined 
infantry ; but in France, with certain insignificant excep- 
tions, he had abandoned also, to his eternal loss, all his 
appropriate governmental functions, and was not disposed to 
retain, as in England, the administration of rural a&ira To 
suppose that the French nobility, which had long ceased to 
take part in the government of the state, preserved to the 
last the administration of the rural districts is common 
enough ; yet this is but one of the many current impressions, 
of which M, de Tocqueville disabuses his readers. In the 
eighteenth century the parochial officers were no longer 
agents of the manor or domain selected by the lord and 
responsible to him, but they were nominated by the intend- 
ants of the province or elected by the peasants themselves. 
These officers assessed the taxes, repaired the churches, built 
schools, and convoked and presided over the parochial meet- 
ings ; but the lord neither directed their administration, nor 
did he even affect to superintend it. On the other hand, he 
had ceased to act as the representative of the crown, or 
as the channel of communication between the king and 
his inferiors. He was no longer expected to apply in the 
parish the general laws of the realm, to call out the militia, 
to collect the taxes, to promulgate the royal mandates, or to 
distribute the royal bounty. He retained here and there 
some relics of his jurisdiction in respect of local tribunals 
and regulations of police, but these had dwindled down to a 
source of income and were quite disregarded as a source of 
authority. In short, the nobleman was a political nonentity, 
or, as the provincial intendants instructed their sub-delegates, 
" The Seigneur is only the principal ivJiabitant ;" while on 
the other hand, he was set apart by his fiscal immimities and 
privileges as an object of jealousy and hatred to the rest of 
the community. 

Not only were the pecuniary burdens of feudalism stiU 
retained, but in some instances they had even been, consider- 
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ably aggravated. A study of the domainal jurists of the eigh- 
teenth century, and of local customs, is necessary to enable 
us to estimate them throughout their many transformations. 
But, independently of the tithes payable to the clergy, and 
with some abatements in the corves and road-tolls, the 
amount was heavy, and some of the items were in their 
nature particularly odious. The Seigneur everywhere levied 
dues on fairs and markets ; he had the exclusive rights of 
sporting, of keeping doves and pigeons, of grinding the 
peasant's corn at the seignorial mill, and of crushing his 
grapes at the seignorial wine-press. The onerous fine, called 
loiU et ventes, was universally paid to him whenever lands 
were sold within the boundaries of his manor ; and all over 
the country the land was burdened with quit-rents, rent- 
charges, or dues in money and kind, due to the lord from the 
copyholder, and not redeemable by the latter. Similar 
burdens or badges of " the sermtijide of the soil" as it was 
termed, might have been also met with at that time in 
England, and some of them exist in England to the present 
day ; but here they were never regarded as oppressive, for the 
English gentry rendered an equivalent. They maintained 
public order, administered justice, caused the law to be 
executed, came to the relief of the weak, and, in fact, con- 
ducted the business of the community. But what were the 
services of the French Seigneurs, in return for their percep- 
tions and immunities from taxation? We can trace the 
French peasant's passion for equality to this obvious cause, 
with the aid of another, by the discovery of which M. de 
Tocqueville has surprised us ; — the French peasant at thai 
date was a Proprietor of Land, 

It is not indeed the received impression, but M. de Tocque- 
ville proves, by remarkable evidence, that the subdivision of 
landed property in France preceded the Revolution of 1789, 
and was not, as is supposed, attributable to that Revolution. 
The Revolution brought into the market the lands of the 
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church and of the nobility, but it did not create the class of 
peasant proprietors. Their number, M. de Tocqueville main- 
tains, has even increased far less than is generally supposed ; 
for in the villages, of which he has been able to compare the 
land-tax returns under the law of 1790 with the rolls of the 
present holders, he has found that the number of landed pro- 
prietors at that date amounted to one-half, frequently to 
two-thirds of their present number — " a fact which is more 
remarkable, if it be remembered that the total population of 
France has augmented by more than one-fourth subsequently 
to that period." The excessive division and subdivision of 
inheritances is spoken of with alarm in the secret reports of 
the Intendants. It was deplored by the French agricultural 
societies twenty years before the Revolution. It was com- 
mented on by Turgot, by Necker, and by Arthur Young, the 
last of whom averred that half the soil of France belonged, at 
the date of his visit, to its peasants in fee. This proprietor- 
ship, therefore, aggravated the odium of feudal exactions, 
disconnected as they were from feudal services. The tenant- 
farmer is naturally indifferent to tithe, which, as a matter of 
course, he deducts from his rent. The man who is not the 
owner of the ground is not the person inconvenienced by a 
rent-charge, and those who cultivate the Jands of othfers can 
endure even petty and vexatious levies and the other hin- 
drances to free cultivation. What the peasant proprietor, on 
the other hand, became under similar irritations, we behold 
in the following dreary and impressive picture ; — 

''Picture to yourself a French peasant of the eighteenth century, 
or, I might rather say, the peasant now before your eyes, for the man 
is the same ; his condition is altered, but not his character. Take 
him as he is described in the documents I have quoted — so passion- 
ately enamoured of the soil, that he will spend all his savings to pur- 
chase it, and to purchase it at any price. To complete this purchase 
he must first pay a tax, not to the government, but to other land- 
owners of the neighbourhood, as unconnected as himself with the 
adminifltration of public affairs, and hardly more influential than he 
is. Ho possesses it at last ; his heart is buried in it with the seed he 

A A 
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BOWS. This little nook of ground, which is his own in this yasi 
nnivorse, fills him with pride and independence. But again these 
neighbours call him from his furrow, and compel him to come to work 
for them without wages. He tries to defend his young crops from 
their game ; again they prevent him. As he crosses the river they 
wait for his passage to levy a toll. He finds them at the market, 
where they sell him the right of selling his own produce ; and when, 
on his return home, he wants to use the remainder of his wheat for 
his own sustenance — of that wheat which was planted by his hands, 
and has grown imder his eyes — ^he cannot touch it till he has ground 
it at the mill and baked it at the bakehouse of these same men. 
A portion of the income of his little property is paid away in quit- 
rents to them also, and these dues can neither be extinguished nor 
redeemed. 

*' Whatever he does, these troublesome neighbours are every- 
where on his path, to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his 
labour, to consume his profits ; and when these are dismissed, others 
in the black garb of the Church present themselves to carry off the 
clearest profit of his harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, the 
wants, the character, the passions of this man, and compute, if you 
are able, the stores of hatred and of envy which are accumulated in 
his heart. 

" Feudalism still remained the greatest of all the civil institutions 
of France, though it had ceased to be a political institution. Keduced 
to these proportions, the hatred it excited was greater than ever ; and 
it may be said with truth that the destruction of a part of the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages rendered a hundred times more odious that 
portion which still survived." 

Here then was the rankling wound of the French commu- 
nity, for relief from which they had a vague craving, with no 
clear perception of the course of the disease, and no very 
definite prospect of a remedy. The power of righting them- 
selves had passed out of their hands simultaneously with the 
growth of the oppressions under which they laboured ; for the 
government had substituted itself for the local bodies which 
the nobles were unable or unwilling to direct, in their general 
readiness to evade their obligations. Here then we come 
upon the leading announcement of M. de Tocqueville, that 
the administrative centralisation of the French system was 
fully developed anterior to the Revolution The common 
opinion that it was due to the Revolution itself is thus con- 
futed, and the received impressions are shown to be at 
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variance with the fact that centralisation survived the 
monarchy, because it was already so far advanced that it 
could adapt itself to new forms and conditions of society. 

The representations by which M. de Tocqueville succeeds 
in establishing this truth are minute but convincing, and 
they testify to his patient and discriminating research. 
Looking to the surface of affairs in France towards the 
close of the old r^ime, the inquirer would perceive a 
diversity of authorities and a complication of powers which 
seem to imply a government of checks and compromises, but 
which really concealed a much simpler machinery. France 
was apparently covered with administrative bodies and with 
officers who had purchased the right to take part in the 
government ; but their functions were intermingled and so 
nearly contiguous that they clashed within the range of the 
same transactions, and, for want of a defined interdependence 
and connection, their fractional powers were practically 
wasted. Judicial were confounded with executive, and even 
with legislative functions, inasmuch as the judges invaded 
the domain of administration and suffered reprisals on their 
own proper territory. A great diversity of constitutions pre- 
vailed, especially in the towns ; and their magistrates, some- 
times as mayors, sometimes as consuls or syndics, derived 
their powers from different and opposite sources. Some of 
them were chosen by the king himself, others by the feudal 
lord or his feudal dependents, others were annually elected 
by their fellow-citizens, and others retained the rights which 
they or their ancestors had purchased. But in all these 
cases the powers enjoyed, or which seemed to be enjoyed, 
were more or less illusory, for in the midst of these bodies an 
authority had established itself, ancient in its origin, but 
which had by degrees become aggressive, and which at length 
combined every pow^r in a novel £ishion. This body was not 
composed of men of rank, but of personages of middling or 
even low extraction, of former intendants, or other mqii of 
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like clajss thoroughly versed in the management of business, 
and accustomed to its quiet and efficient performance, liable 
indeed to dismissal by the Crown, and lost in the splendour of 
the throne to which it stood so near. Yet to this body, as the 
King's Council, everything was finally referred, and from 
this centre was derived the movement which set everything 
in motion. It was "at once so powerful, that everything 
came within its scope, and so obscure, that it has scarcely 
been remarked in history." 

Every individual subject was superintended and governed 
by this body through the simplest and directest agencies. 
Possessed of legislative and administrative powers, proposing 
laws and assessing taxes, subject to the pleasure of the king, 
it may be said to have deposited the entire management of 
home affiiirs in the hands of one single officer — the Comp- 
troller- OeneraL The position which this functionary occu- 
pied in relation to the country at large, and which comprised 
the duties of Minister of Finance, Minister of the Interior, 
Minister of PubUc Works, and Minister of Trade, was occu- 
pied in relation to each province by a single subordinate 
agent — the Intendaifit, The latter was a dependent official 
instrument, and was chosen by the government among the 
inferior members of the Council of State, but he parted from 
them with a derivative portion of all. the powers which they 
had accumulated ; he was, as they designated him, a detached 
commissioner, and in his province he became the sole agent 
of all the measures of the government. Below him in each 
canton was placed an officer, nominated by himself and 
removable at will, called the Sub-delegate; but the latter 
nevertheless represented the entire government in his circum- 
scribed sphere as the Intendant represented it in the vaster 
dimensions of the province. He was amenable to the 
Intendant as the Intendant to the Minister, and with his 
cantonal jurisdiction the official hierarchy was nearly com- 
plete. The nobles who surrounded the person of the prince. 
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who formed his court, who led his armies, or commanded his 
fleets, have absorbed the attention of posterity as they 
attracted the observation of contemporaries. They were 
gratified in their day with their place in the pageant, or at 
best with the showy services of the parade-ground or the 
battle-field, and there was probably not one of those illus- 
trious persons who would not have felt insulted at the 
proposal to make him an Intendant. But the Intendants, 
regarded as they were with contempt as the representatives 
of an upstart power, as new men appointed to deal with the 
middle classes and the peasantry, and, for the rest, as very 
indifferent company, were nevertheless the men who governed 
the country. The Marquis d'Argenson relates in his 
" Memoirs," that one day Law said to hin^, " I never could 
have believed what I saw, when I was Comptroller of 
Finance. Do you know that this kingdom of France is 
governed by thirty Intendants i You have neither parlia- 
ment, nor estates, nor governors. It is upon thirty Masters 
of Requests, despatched into the provinces, that their evil or 
good, their fertility or their sterility, entirely depend." 

To specify the functions of this administrative machinery 
is to show that it was as absolute as it was centralised and 
ubiquitous. With the right of taxation, including as it were 
all other rights, the Council dealt in fashion as follows : — In 
relation to such part of the taxes as were farmed, they nego- 
tiated with the financiers or farmers-general, fixed the terms 
of the contract, and regulated the mode of collection. All 
the other taxes were fixed and levied by their agents, whether 
those taxes, like the taille, were of ancient origin, or whether, 
like the capitation tax, they had been recently imposed. In 
the former case the Intendant alone directed and controlled 
the collectors, and granted delays of payments and exemp- 
tions ; in the latter the Comptroller-CJeneral, the Intendant, 
and the Council fixed the amount of each quota, without any 
intervention of the parties taxed. The amoimt of the taille, 
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with its distribution among the provinces, was even fixed 
every year by a secret decision of the Council, and thus from 
year to year the tax had increased without the public 
becoming aware of the circumstance. So far already had 
the ideal of government, so cherished by foreign potentates, 
proceeded towards realisation. 

Again, in respect of Tnilitary conscription, as M. de Tooque- 
ville observes, it has frequently caused astonishment that the 
French should have borne it so patiently at the time of the 
Revolution and subsequently : but the fact is they had been 
broken in to bear it by the mode of raising the militia, of which 
the Council fixed the total number and the share of each 
province, the Intendant the share of each canton or parish, 
while the Sub-delegate superintended the drawing of the 
lots, decided all cases of exemption, designated those militia- 
men who were allowed to remain with their families and 
those who were to join their regiments, and finally delivered 
the latter over to the military authorities. Again, in respect 
of all public worhSy except in the Pays d'Etat, the Council 
decided on the plan and contracted for its execution, the 
Intendant superintended the engineering operations, and the 
Sub-delegate got together the compulsory labourers who 
were to execute them. The " Pants et Cliauaa^ea " were even 
then a body at the disposal of the central government, possess- 
ing a council and a school, and providing inspectors and 
engineers, the latter of whom directed the works subject to 
the orders of the Intendants. Again the Council undertook 
the guardianship of the public peace and regulated the 
mar^chauss^e, or mounted police, which was dispersed over 
the kingdom in small detachments, and everywhere placed 
under the control of the Intendants. The Council assigned 
funds for the relief of the poor, which the Intendants dis- 
tributed, and thus undertook to perform, though very im- 
perfectly, the obligations originally performed by the lords 
of the soil, and from which, with a fatal selfishness, they had 
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contrived to liberate themselves. The Intendant thus dis- 
tributed rice or com in times of scarcity and performed 
tutelary functions under the direction of the Council ; for 
the latter annually issued ordinances for the establishment 
of charitable workshops (aiMiers de charitf) ; it Undertook 
to teach the peasantry the art of enriching themselves, 
caused distributions of pamphlets, founded schools of agri- 
culture, offered prices, and kept up, at a great expense, 
nursery-grounds, of which it distributed the produce. It 
issued ordinances constraining artizans to use certain methods 
and manufacture certain articles ; it even prohibited the 
cultivation of certain crops, where the soil in its opinion was 
unfavourable for the purpose—" so completely," says M. de 
Tocqueville, " had the government already changed its duty 
as a sovereign into that of a guardian." 

Let these facts be marshalled by the side of our English 
experience, and they speak for themselves, rendering comment 
superfluous. But the picture is not complete without a 
reference to the towns, which retained their freedom longer 
than the rural districts, but which had also before the Re* 
volution lost their municipal independence. In these small 
democratic commonwealths, up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, the magistrates were freely elected and were respon- 
sible to their electors. But from about this date the municipal 
offices were put up to sale (miees en ojffices was the technical 
expression), and the king was permitted to derive a revenue 
not only at the cost of the freedom but of the well-being of 
the town communities. Their rights of election were sold 
and resold, as a fiscal expedient, for more than eighty years ; 
seven times within that period they were purchased by the 
towns, and even then they were appropriated to be sold to 
them again. In consequence of this proceeding, which M. de 
Tocqueville rightly designates one of the most shameful 
features in the French system previous to the Revolution 
and in consequence of further inroads of the central authority, 
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the citizens ceased ever3rwhere to take an interest in the 
affairs of their town, and lived like strangers within their 
own walls. They remained deaf to the appeals of their 
magistrates, and when asked to give their suffrages at the 
counterfeit of a free election, they stood aloof. They were 
not to be imposed upon by the semblance of liberty, or 
induced to assist in keeping up appearances, when the 
realities they cared for had ceased to exist. And to what 
an extent this was the case may be estimated from the facts 
compressed into the following concise passage : — 

*' The towns of France at this period could neither establish an 
octroi on articles of consumption, nor levy a rate, nor mortgage, nor 
sell, nor sue, nor farm their property, nor administer that property, 
nor oven employ their own surplus revenues, without the intervention 
of an Order in Council, made on the report of the Intendant. All their 
public works were executed in conformity to plans and estimates ap- 
proved by the Council. These works were adjudged to contractors 
before the Intendant or his Sub-delegates, and were generally entrusted 
to the engineers or architects of the State. These facts will doubtless 
excite the surprise of those who supposed that the whole present con- 
dition of France is a novelty." 

Yet the Central Government interfered more directly in 
the municipal administration than even these rules would 
appear to indicate. The correspondence of the Intendant 
with his subordinate officers shows that the Government had 
a finger in all the concerns of every town, the least as well as 
the greatest. It regulated public festivities, ordered public 
rejoicings, caused salutes to be fired, and houses to be illumi- 
nated. It could fine members of the burgher guard for 
absenting themselves from a " Te Deum," and, descending to 
the parish, which it governed through subordinate officers 
termed a Collector and a Syndic^ who were placed under the 
direction of the Intendants and Sub-delegates respectively, it 
could restrict local action and expenditure in the smallest 
particulars. It was necessary to obtain a minute of Council 
to repair the damage caused by the wind to the church 
steeple, or to rebuild the falling gables of the parsonage. "I 
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have found records," says M. de Tocqueville, " of parochial 
memorials to the Council for leave to spend 25 livres." And 
this, he observes, was the status of .parishes the most remote 
from the capital, as well as the nearest ; it was in fact the 
parochial constitution throughout France; so much so, that the 
definition of a parish by Turgot as " an assemblage of cabins 
and of inhabitants as passive as the cabins they dwelt in," 
had an expansive application commensurate with the whole 
commimity. " There was no city, town, borough, village, or 
hamlet in the kingdom — there was neither hospital, church 
fabric, religious house, nor college, which could have an 
independent will in the management of its private afifairs, 
or which could administer its property according to its 
choice." 

A ludicrous aspect of this general deprivation of liberty 
was the deference with which the municipals approached the 
low-bom Intendants. The oflficers of the corporation had 
arrived, says M. de Tocqueville, at a becoming sense of their 
own insignificance. " We most humbly supplicate you, Man- 
seigiieur (such was the style in which they addressed the 
Intendant), to grant us your goodwill and protection. We 
will endeavour not to show ourselves unworthy of them by 
the submission we are ready to show to all the commands 
of your Greatness" " We have never resisted your will, 
Monseigneur" was the language of another body of these 
persons, who still assumed the pompous title of Peers of the 
City. Of course everybody, alike municipals or agriculturists, 
looked to the intervention of these fimctionaries for a 
solution of their difficulties, for special assistance or excep- 
tions in their favour. Even the elder Mirabeau, who had a 
lofty notion of the rights of his Order, and who designated 
the Intendants " intruders," looked to the action of the 
Central Government to realise the schemes which he had 
conceived in his capacity of " the Friend of Man." " Such," 
says M. de Tocqueville, " was the preparation of the middle 
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classes for government and of the people for liberty." And 
such, we may add, was the preparation of means by which, 
when the course of Revolution was spent, all the powers and 
wants of the State in concert conspired to the fabrication of 
the indispensable great man. 

This helplessneas on the part of those who were thus 
divested of the power to control the aflairs of their several 
localities, entailed with it also a moral degeneracy, for they 
ha<l grown to be as subservient as they felt themselves to be 
dependent. But it must be added, that there was no insti- 
tution between them and the Central Government which 
could afford them any reliable assistance or encouragement, 
or which could render them the support to be derived from 
secondary powers. It has been commonly assumed that the 
independence of the French judicature was a national refuge 
from the oppressive action of the administrative body ; but 
no safeguard can be imagined more illusory, when the limits 
of its operation are properly understood. The Parlementaire, 
even in the depreciatory pictures of M. Capefigue, is a stately 
and imposing figure, grave, splendid, and substantial But 
he occupied a narrow seat, and exercised a straitened juris- 
diction. "In no country in Europe were the ordinary 
courts of justice less dependent on the Government than 
in France ; but in no country were extraordinary courts of 
justice more extensively employed." These two circumstances 
are consistent and compatible with each other, and to some 
extent they account for each other. The king was all 
but powerless in relation to the judges of the land, for he 
could neither dismiss nor translate, nor even for the most 
part promote them. He coidd neither hope to influence 
thcni through their ambition nor their fears, and so it was 
his policy to withdraw from their jurisdiction all the suits 
and niattoi*s in which the Crown was interested. The judges 
were forbidden to take cognisance of disputes which might 
aiise out of any of the orders of the Council, and which 
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were exclusively referred to the Intendants in the first in- 
stance, and by appeal from them to the Council itself. 
Other matters, in which a public interest wag involved, and 
which arose out of earlier laws or customs, were from time 
to time withdrawn from the ordinary tribunals, and by a 
process of evocation transferred to the Council, until by 
degrees the exception became the rule, and a theory was 
invented to justify the fact. Thus questions arising out of 
the collection of revenue, or referring to the public con- 
veyances, to drainage, to the navigation of rivers, and a 
variety of other subjects, came to be disposed of by adminis- 
trative tribunals only. The Intendants naturally made every 
effort from time to time to enlarge this exceptional jurisdic- 
tion in the interests of the supreme power, for as one of them 
observed, " an ordinary judge is subject to fixed rules, which 
compel him to punish any transgression of the law ; but the 
Council can always set aside rules for a useful purpose." 
Thus the lower order of people, when guilty of piAlic dis- 
turbances, came to be tried before the Intendants and the 
local councils of their nomination, and men were thus 
condemned to the galleys and even to death. Even in dis- 
putes which solely affected private rights, and which were 
admitted to fall under the cognisance of the courts of justice, 
the Council was often asked to evoke the cause ; for as one of 
the Intendants in a case of this sort contended, " his Majesty 
can always, when he pleases, reserve to himself the decision 
of any suit whatever, without rendering any account at all of 
his motives." Thus the limits of demarcation between the 
administrative and judicial bodies were removed or obscured, 
and both of them trespassed on the domain of the other. 
The courts of law enacted regulations on matters of public 
administration, while they failed to afford protection to 
private rights or to personal liberty. The confusion thence 
arising was remarked and reprehended, but as far as we can 
see, from the administrative point of view only. Yet, as 
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M. de Tocqueville observes, " the intervention of a judicial 
authority in administrative business is only injurious to the 
transaction of affairs, but the intervention of administrative 
power injudicial proceedings depraves mankind, and tends 
to render men at once revolutionary and servile." 

A curious and important phase of French society remains 
yet to be mentioned. The direct action of the Government, 
which substituted itself for individual energy and voluntary 
effort, had ended by producing a remarkable similaiity in the 
various classes which constituted the French nation. The 
action of the Government was uniform, and it had come to 
be uniformly regarded by the governed. The separate in- 
structions to the different orders of the States-General at the 
time of the Revolution indicate the extent to which this 
uniformity had obtained. It is observed by M. de Tocque- 
ville that France was accordingly the country in which men 
had come most to resemble each other. " The men of that 
time, especially those belonging to the middle and upper 
ranks of society, who alone were at all conspicuous, were all 
exactly alike." The middle class man was as enlightened as 
the noble, and his acquirements were derived from the same 
source. The same light shone upon both. Their education 
had been equally theoretical and literary. Paiis, which be- 
came more and more the sole preceptor of France, had ended 
by giving to all minds one common form and action. The 
aggregate of French citizens constituted what he elsewhere 
terms a " monotonous crowd " — a populace, not a people, and 
were prepared to receive blindly, and without controversy, 
the doctrines of the philosajyhes, with their unpractical con- 
sequences. Yet, though so much alike, they were more than 
ever divided into small groups, foreign and indifferent to each 
other, and no persons were consequently so ill prepared to 
act in common, or to afford each other mutual support duiing 
a crisis. They all agreed in desiring to substitute simple 
and elementary ndes, deduced fi'om natural law, for the com- 
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plicated traditional customs which governed the society of 
their time, but traditional customs and privileges neverthe- 
less divided them. They were divided by the distinction of 
gentiUiomrne and roturier. They were divided by the want 
of business and of associations in common. They were 
palpably and offensively divided in the yearly tax paper, by 
its scheduled inequality of burdens and exemptions. They 
were divided locally, by the middle classes crowding into the 
to¥ms to mitigate the taille. And here they were divided by 
the almost universal ambition to become public functionaries, 
to be something " by command of the King," which induced a 
multiplication of offices and of titles, the enumeration of 
which is both astonishing and ridiculous. Thirty-six distinct 
bodies among the notables of one small town; in another 
109 persons engaged in the administration of justice, and 126 
in the execution of the judgments delivered by them — such 
are some of the facts remarked by M. de Tocqueville, who 
conceives that there were distinctions and subdivisions be- 
neath these still more minute and difficult of detection. " It 
seems," says he, " as if the people of France was like those 
pretended simple substances in which modem chemistry per- 
petually detects new elements by the force of its analysis." 
These minute corporations were also continually undergoing 
some process of disintegration or minuter subdivision. They 
were mutually jealous and tenacious of their petty status ; 
yet the barriers between them were quite insignificant, and 
contrary to the public interest and to common sense. They 
divided persons in all other respects perfectly similar, and 
who in theory already worshipped the uniformity of society 
and the unity of power. Yet each of their members clung to 
liis particular condition, because a particular condition was 
the distinguishing mark of others. The organisation to 
resist tyranny, or to support lawful authority imder such 
circumstances, was equally wanting ; while the irritation 
caused by these petty differences was a train by which revo- 
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lutionary pasHions could creep and ascend, to tbe great 
grievance of the State. Society was too feeble to kindle at i 
heavy wrong, but for the multitude of such twigs which, as i1 
were, conducted its 6re to the accumulated and substantia! 
fuel of the Revolution. 

M. de Tocqueville elsewhere maintains that the conduct of 
public affairs was bo completely misunderstood, its traditiont 
were so lost, that no ten men at that day could act systemati- 
cally and in concert ; and he accumulates proofs of the public 
inaptitude to deal with the crisis which was impending. Bui 
his representations tend equally to convict the Central Go- 
vernment of a miserable incompetence, and show that it wai 
as unprepared as the poople itself to take the conduct of a 
great Revolution. Though it interfered almost everywhere, 
its action was uncertain and hesitating. It recoiled in the 
presence of resistance, was f^tatcd by the slightest criticism 
alarmed by the slightest noise, ready on all such occasions tc 
stop, to hesitate, to parley, to treat and often to fall consider- 
ably below the natural limits of ita power. But it was guiltj 
of still more singular fatuity and of still more direct en- 
couragements to revolt. The common people of France hac 
been so long of little account that they appeared unconscious 
and were therefore believed to be deaf. The government 
its chief agents, and those belonging to the privileged classes 
who had most to fear from the fury of the people, accordinglj 
declaimed loudly in their presence on the cruel injustice 
under which they truly suffered. The wrongs of the lowei 
orders were incessantly depicted with all the embellishmentf 
of rhetoric and of fancy, and this even in proclamations and 
papers of State. The King thus complained that the pooi 
were "made to labour for the profit of the rich ;" that tht 
existing coi-porations were "grotesque and tyrannical institu- 
tiona, the result of selfishness, avarice, and violence ;" thai 
the poor had been sacrificed to the exigencies of the State, tc 
the cupidity of the upper classes, and even to the "lavish 
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expenditure " and " fiscal avidity " of the Crown. In 1772, a 
quarrel arose between the Parliament of Toulouse and the 
King with reference to the transport of grain. " The govern- 
ment by its bad measures places the poor in danger of dying 
of hunger/* said the Parliament. " The ambition of the Par- 
liament and the avidity of the rich are the cause of the 
general distress/' retorted the King. It seemed, says M. de 
Tocqueville, as though the framers of such documents im- 
agined that they were living in a country like Galicia, where 
the higher classes speak a different language from the lower, 
and cannot be understood by them. Elsewhere he compares 
this perilous licence to Madame DuchHtelet undressing her- 
self before her attendants, not thinking it by any means 
proved that flunkeys were men. Yet the common people 
were no less impressed thereby with the belief that their su- 
periors were always to blame for their sufferings. The details 
of their wrongs, elicited by a genuine sympathy, were pre- 
sented to them exaggerated by fashionable sentiment ; and the 
authors of their calamities, real or imaginary, were thus indi- 
cated by themselves to the popular vengeance. The enthu- 
siasm of the upper classes furnished arms to the lower, and 
marked their own lintels for the coming angel of destruction. 
The revolutionary example set by the Crown in its arbi- 
trary appropriation of private lands, and of public endow- 
ments, in its compulsory requisitions, the forced sale of 
provisions, and the exceptional criminal proceedings it en- 
joined in the event of disturbances arising out of scarcity, 
contributed to the special characteristics of the catas- 
trophe ; but this, with the special education of the French 
democracy by better known influences, such, for example, 
as the teaching of the Encyclopaedists, we leave for some 
other bearings of the Revolution, which are now for the 
first time clearly assignable. M. de Tocqueville's view may 
now be accepted as the discovery that the Revolution was 
not the source of the centralisation which prevails in France, 
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for he has found the latter in an earlier stratum, and found 
it, to his astonishment, with the attributes which he pre- 
sumed to be of much later origin. He has found, for 
example, the similitude engendered by similar institutions 
between the administrators of those times and the adminis- 
trators of our own. He has remarked the same desire to 
take cognisance of every detail of business, the same appetite 
for statistics — for returns more circumstantial than accurate 
— the same flowing and colourless oflBcial language. The 
administrators of those times and those of our own seem, as 
he says, to join hands across the abyss of the Revolution 
which lies between them. Even their exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, which the latter regard 
as a modem privilege, and which they are accustomed to 
speak of as one of the great conquests of 1789, was en- 
joyed by their predecessors, though less regularly and legally. 
In short, we may concur with M. de Tocqueville that cen- 
tralisation, governmental and administrative (the reader of 
the " Democracy in America " will remember the scope of the 
distinction), existed with all its essential features when the 
revolutionary wave swept over and for a time submerged it. 
" This grand institution of the Monarchy," as it is teimed, 
subverted in the first confusion of the revolutionary crisis, 
was nevertheless restored in 1800. " It was not, as has been 
so often said, the principles of 1789 which triumphed at that 
time and ever since in the public administration of France ; 
but on the contrary the principles of the administration 
anterior to the Revolution which then resumed their au- 
thority, and have since retained it." 

If we are clear, then, that centralisation is not to be as- 
cribed to the vast conceptions or the novel views of the men 
of any particular date, though it conferred much of their 
apparent superiority on some of them, we may pass to some 
other inferences, which concern us more nearly, as to other 
bearings of centralisation and its concomitants in France. 
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By disqualifying men for the conduct of aflfairs centralisation 
promoted the confusion in which the Revolution was worked 
out, and which may be clearly distinguished from the Revolu- 
tion itself. The nature of the latter, however, is not to be 
mistaken, for it may be exactly ascertained by the work it 
accomplished, by what existed before, but did not exist after, 
and by what existed after, but did not exist before it. Cen- 
tralisation existed both before and after ; it was a fact so far 
parallel and out of the sequence. What, then, can we say was 
either removed or established by the French Revolution, so as 
to indicate unequivocally its cause or its object ? A fairer 
division of burdens supervened. The anomaly, neither feudal 
nor modem, of an aristocracy which retained its privileges 
without discharging its obligations — ^that ofience against 
obvious justice — ^was brought to account, and for the time to 
come reduced to insignificance. One of the worst descriptions 
of inequality was abrogated, in virtue of that tendency which 
modem philosophers, the Arnolds* and De Tocquevilles, 
have attempted to measure, and the existence of which was 
observed even by Aristotle and Thucydides — ^the tendency to 
equal rights of every kind, which has been regarded as a 
law of human progress, yet on the one side as the principle 
of national advancement, and on the other as the source of 
national decline. 

We are not now concerned with the entire bearings of this 
tendency, for the time has not arrived to estimate it at its 
final stage, which both Amold and De Tocqueville looked 
forward to with extreme apprehension. Sufficient for the 
century is the evil thereof, and we have sufficient occupation 
for the present in the special fears and discouragements of 
the French Constitutionalists, which coincide at this moment 
with the fashionable opinions of Europe. This tendency to 
Equality, if it is neither the source nor the product of a 



• See the well-known and import- to the first volume of his edition of 
ant note of Dr. Arnold, Appendix I. "Thucydides.'* 
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centralised system — if it is not identified with Absolutism, 
either as its parent or its ofispring — is at all events easily 
reconciled to its existence. It does not tend as an aristocracy 
tends, naturally if not necessarily, to the maintenance of 
constitutional government, and so far it is conceived to be 
inimical to libei-ty. So fai- our French contemporaries appear 
to be justified in regarding it with anxiety, and, in virtue of 
their own disappointments, with distaste. But are they 
warranted in the inference, that the enjoyment of self- 
government must be tieceamrily restrained as Equality ad- 
vances ? We put it as a question which concerns the French 
political seers of our century, — ^if they take a gloomy view of 
their own case, are they warranted in so despairing of the 
liberties of the world ? Their despondency is a triumph to 
the delibemte apologists of Absolutism ; it is a denial and a 
retractation of the boast of two centuries, which we have 
hitherto regarded as the grandest the world has witnessed ; 
and if they had the public discernment to use it, it would be 
a perfect godsend to the chancery of small diplomates and 
smaller men of letters, who have taken upon them in these 
latter days to lisp libels against freedom. We can imagine 
the complacency of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, of the 
** Sub-Deputy Mistress of the Clothes-horse, or the Vice- 
Uncoverer of the Soup to the Prince of the Towering Taxes," 
if they could once be made to appreciate the circimistance 
that philosophy had found a sanction for their punctilios and 
perquisites. At those Olympic altitudes, where philosophy 
itself is accounted folly, where constitutions are sneered at as 
" paper Providences," and the Back-stairs are an institution 
more venerable than the Senate-House or the Forum, we can 
imagine no tribute more welcome than these fatalist mis- 
givings. Yet such misgivings we must especially charge upon 
M. de Tocqueville ; for, as we read the following passage, not 
only is the tendency to Equality invincible, but Despotism is 
its corollary, while the only question is as to the mode of 
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descent — by easy gradations, or by a plunge once for all into 
the inevitable abyss : — 

" Amidst the darkness of the future three truths may be clearly 
discovered. The first is, that all the men of our time are impelled 
by an unknown force which they may hope to regulate and to check, 
but not to conquer — a force which sometimes gently moves them, 
sometimes hurries them along, to the destruction of aristocracy. 
The second is, that of all the communities in the world those 
which will always be least able permanently to escape from abso- 
lute government are precisely the communities in which aristocracy 
has ceased to exist, and can never exist again. Lastly, the third 
is, that despotism nowhere produces more pernicious effects than 
in these same commimities ; for, more than any other form of 
government, despotism favours the growth of aU the vices to which 
such societies are specially liable, and thus throws an additional weight 
on that side to which, by their natural inclination, they were already 
prone." 

And Despotism entails degeneracy by the following subtle 
agencies : — 

" Men in such countries, being no longer connected together by 
any ties of caste, of class, of corporation, of family, are but too easily 
inclined to think of nothing but their private interests, ever too ready 
to consider themselves only, and to sink into the narrow precincts of 
self, in which all public virtue is extinguished. De^potiean, instead of 
combating this tendency, renders it irresistible, for it deprives its sub- 
jects of every common passion, of every mutual want, of all necessity 
of combining together, of all occasions of acting together. It immures 
them in private life : they already tended to separation ; despotism 
isolates them : they were already chilled in their mutual regard ; des- 
potism reduces them to ice. 

'* In such societies, in which nothing is stable, every man is inces- 
santly stimulated by the fear of falling, and by eagerness to rise ; 
and as money, while it has become the principal mark by which men 
are classed and distinguished, has acquired an extraordinary mobility, 
passing without cessation from hand to hand, transforming the condi- 
tion of persons, raising or lowering that of families, there is scarcely a 
man who is not compelled to make desperate and continual efforts to 
retain or to acquire it. The desire to be rich at any cost, the love of 
business, the passion of lucre, the pursuit of comfort and of material 
pleasures, are therefore in such communities the prevalent passions. 
They are easily difiused through all classes, they penetrate even to 
those classes which had hitherto been most free from them, and would 
soon enervate and degrade them all, if nothing checked their influence. 
But it b of the very essence of despotism to favour and extend that 
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inflnence. These dehilitating pasuons assist its work ; they diyert 
and engross the imaginations of men away from public aflfairs, and 
cause them to tremble at the bare idea of a revolution. Despotism 
alone can lend them the secrecy and the shade which put cupidity at 
its ease, and enable men to make dishonourable gains whilst they brave 
dishonour. Without despotic government such passions would be 
strong ; with it they are sovereign. 

'* Freedom alone, on the contrary, can effectually counteract in 
communities of this kind the vices which are natural to them, and 
restrain them on the declivity along which they glide. For freedom 
alone can withdraw the members of such a commimity from the isola- 
tion in which the very independence of their condition places them, by 
compelling them to act together. Freedom alone can warm and unite 
them day by day by the necessity of mutual agreement, of mutual 
persuasion, and mutual complaisance in the transaction of their com- 
mon afiairs. Freedom alone can tear them from the worship of 
money, and the petty squabbles of their private interests, to remind 
them and make them feel that they have a country above them and 
about them. Freedom alone can sometimes supersede the love of 
comfort by more energetic and more exalted passions — can supply 
ambition with larger objects than the acquisition of riches--can create 
the light which enables us to see and to judge the vices and the virtues 
of mankind . 

'' Democratic communities which are not free may be rich, refined, 
adorned, magnificent, powerful, by the weight of their uniform mass ; 
they may contain many private merits, good fathers of families, honest 
traders, estimable men of property ; nay, many ^^d Christians will 
be found there, for their country is not of this world, and the 
glory of their faith is to produce such men amidst the greatest 
depravity of manners, and under the worst governments. The 
Koman empire in its extreme decay was full of such men . But that 
which, I am confident, will never be found in such societies, is a great 
citizen, or, above all, a great people — ^nay, I do not hesitate to aflinn, 
that the common level of the heart and the intellect will never cease 
to sink as long as equality of conditions and despotic power are com* 
bined there.*' 

Yet how axe we to escape from the degeneracy thus threatened, 
if equality of conditions is the state to which we must 
ultimately come, and despotism is apparently its inseparable 
incident ? Must we accept the fatal verdict thus implied, 
or may we anticipate a correction of the augury from, 
some other philosopher who may pursue the work which, 
unhappily for us, M. de Tocqueville himself did not sur- 
vive to finish? In the meantime, are there not, however. 
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some general considerations which spontaneously occur to 
lessen and mitigate, if not entirely to remove, this appre- 
hension ? 

As we have already stated, the chief defect in M. de 
Tocqueville's work ia its omission of the earlier stages of the 
centralising process in France. Could we learn the steps 
from first to last by which this process was perfected, we 
should be in a position to know how far each was a conse- 
quence of the preceding — how far all, therefore, were deducible 
from some one first departure from the necessary conditions 
for the maintenance of self-government. There is no A priori 
reason why men should surrender the control of afiairs which 
they are competent to control. At no stage, therefore, of 
their gradual transition into a stage of tutelage is it probable 
that they transfeiTcd gratuitously, and without cause, the 
powers which it is admitted they once possessed, and possessed 
to an equal extent with those— ourselves, for example — ^who 
still retain them. Civilisation, as it advances, does no doubt 
invest the supreme power with new attributes or regulative 
functions of a novel kind ; but there is no absolute reason in 
the nature of things for its appropriating the work which is 
well performed already ; and so long as the Anglo-Saxon 
race, under the most varied circumstances, succeeds in per- 
forming such work, and is resolute to retain it, we are 
warranted in contending against the necessity for its ti'ansfer. 
Where the transfer was nevertheless accomplished, as in 
France, may we not look at some stage of the insidious 
process for some proof or other of fatal inaptitude, which was 
national and peculiar — an accident, not an incident inseparably 
connected with progress itself? A class delinquency, a 
dereliction of duty on the part of the leading members of 
the nation, may account for the changes its government 
underwent ; and we need not be at the pains to impute them 
to any inevitable lapses towards Absolutism^ The punish- 
ment of a class may endure for centuries, if it is unfaithful to 
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its trust at any great crisis : or it may even amount to a 
perpetual exclusion from its natural place in public afTairs, 
if its conduct for an adequate term of probation was a con- 
tinued ofience against reason and against justice. For an 
example of the former kind of ofience, and of which the 
consequences are suflSciently suggested, we have only to refer 
to M. de Tocqueville himself, who proves to us, in the follow- 
ing pregnant passage, how ancient and inveterate, and at 
the same time how suicidal, was the short-sighted selfishness 
of the French aristocracy : — 

" In the fourteenth century the maxim, * No tax without the con- 
sent of the taxed ' — nHmpose qui ne veut — appeared to be as firmly 
established in France as in England. It was frequently quoted ; to 
contravene it always seemed an act of tyranny ; to conform to it was 
to revert to the law. At that period, as I have already remarked, 
a multitude of analogies may be traced between the political insti- 
tutions of France and England ; but then the destinies of the two 
nations separated, and constantly became more unlike as time advanced. 
They resemble two lines starting from contiguous points at a slight 
angle, which diverge indefinitely as they are prolonged. 

** I venture to affirm that when the French nation, exhausted by 
the protracted disturbances which had accompanied the captivity of 
Eling John and the madness of Charles YI., suffered the crown to levy 
a general tax without the consent of the people, and when the nobility 
had the baseness to allow the middle and lower class to be so taxed on 
condition that its own exemption should be maintained, at that very 
time was sown the seed of almost all the vices and almost all the 
abuses which afflicted the ancient society of France during the 
remainder of its existence, and ended by causing its violent dissolu- 
tion ; and I admire the rare sagacity of Philippe de Commines when 
he says, ' Charles Y II. , who gained the point of laying on the iailU 
at his pleasure, without the consent of the states of the realm, laid a 
heavy burden on his soul and on that of his successors, and gave a 
wound to his kingdom which will not soon be closed.' 

*' Observe how that woimd widened with the course of years ; 
follow step by step that fact to its consequences." 

But in that case we should do more than M. de Tocqueville 
has done for us, except at intervals, and with inadequate 
emphasis. It is here that we required him to lift the veil 
from that protracted scandal, the subsequent corruption of 
this same nobility, and the corruption also of French society 
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by the contamination of its frivolous example. We require 
to be shown the salons and boudoirs where the interests of a 
people were systematically sacrificed to the compliments 
of a minister or the smiles of a courtesan ; where traditional 
obligations were exploded by fashion, and public spirit was 
contracted to the dimensions of epigrams. In the alleys of 
Versailles, at the suppers of the Regency, in that glittering 
society of which St. Simon was the historian and La Roche- 
foucauld the philosopher, amid simpering abb^s, and perfumed 
swordsmen, and others of baser kind and profession, the force 
of the French nobility evaporated, with all its remaining 
virtues, except the courage of the battle-field. It is here 
that we need the philosopher to persist, and to trace up its 
ruin to the abandonment of its duties, especially as he comes 
to the point of acknowledging, that for its desertion of the 
country it was itself responsible. It was, it is true, attracted 
to the court and capital — ^attracted, it is said, designedly by 
ambitious administrators — but attracted by temptations to 
which it so easily succumbed that we may fairly charge 
it with escaping of its own accord from the proper sphere of 
its political activity. Wine, play, and intrigue, with the 
credit of a brief campaign, or the grace of a court favour, 
were its principal allurements ; nor did it wait even for these 
temptations to be offered, for it sought them spontaneously ; 
in other words, its ruin was not the work of Richelieu or 
Mazarin, but the result of a disposition by which it was 
fatally j^repossessed. We learn from Pdrdfix that, as early 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century, Henry IV. com- 
plained that the nobles were quitting the rural districts ; and 
M. de Tocqueville goes on to inform us that, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this desertion had become almost 
general " All the records of the time indicate and deplore 
the fact, economists in their writings, the Intendanta in their 
reports, agricultural societies in their proceedings. A more 
authentic proof of the same fact is to be found in the registers 
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of the capitation-tax. The capitation-tax was levied at the 
actual place of residence, and it was paid by the whole of the 
great nobility and by a portion of the landed gentry at Paris." 
The great nobility, with the duties to which noblesse oblige, 
were absorbed and obliterated in the fascinations of the 
capital. 

The gentry who were too poor to follow their example 
remained in the country, but they had become absentees in 
feeling, if not in local circumstances. They were not identified 
with the interests of their poorer neighbours, from whose 
burdens they had taken care to exempt themselves, nor had 
they any interest as of old in assisting or directing them. 
" The peasantry were no longer the subjects of the gentry ; 
the gentry were not yet the fellow-citizens of the peasantry — 
a state of things unparalleled in history." Embarrassed and 
needy, living shabbily, they cared only to amass money 
enough to spend in town during the winter ; and the people, 
who find expressions which at least indicate their sentiments, 
designated them by the name of the least of the birds of 
prey — a hobereau, or Squire Kite, which may be taken to 
imj)ly that they equally ravened on a smaller conununity. 
In the seventeenth century, when the nobility were still an 
object of fear, it was no doubt the policy of the Crown to 
separate them from the people, and the Intendants were 
required to reply to questions, put in this spirit, as to the 
sedentary or roving habits of the local gentry. A letter from 
one of them has accordingly been found, lamenting that the 
gentry of his province preferred to remain with their peasants 
instead of fulfilling their duties about the king ; and M. de 
Tocqueville remarks that this very province was Anjou, sub- 
sequently La Vendue, which owed its glorious distinction to 
the fact that its gentry found means thereby to retain their 
hold over this very peasantry — that peasantry with whom 
they were blamed for wishing to live. 

The middle classes, for difierent reasons, as we have before 
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stated, were equally ready to quit the rural districts, and to 
seek refuge in the towns, and a second generation of rich 
peasants was a thing almost unknown. The priest remained 
in his parish, but the priest was exposed to the hatred in- 
spired by his pecuniary privileges, and his influence with the 
peasants was weakened correspondingly. The peasant was 
thus separated from all those of his fellow-creatures who 
might have assisted and directed him. In proportion as 
they attained to enlightenment or competency, they turned 
their backs upon him, and he stood as it were unfriended 
and helpless in the midst of the community. In no other 
civilised country of Europe did this state of things exist in 
an equal degree. The oppressions of the fourteenth century 
were not neaily so bad ; for then, though the aristocracy 
tyrannised over the poor, at the very worst it never forsook 
them. 

" Let me show you," says M. de Tocqueville, " what a for- 
saken class of society becomes which no one desires to oppress, 
but which no one attempts to enlighten or to serve." And 
then follows a comprehensive picture of the oppressive in- 
cidents of its government and taxation, of its efforts to escape 
from these, of the concealment of means, of delation and 
hatred such as might be looked for in the domains of a rajah 
of Hindostan. The militia conscription, the forced labour for 
the public roads or for national works, was thus shifted on to 
the shoulders of the weakest class of all ; and the nobles, 
having no interest in complaining of these oppressions — in 
fact, not being present to witness them — ^the Crown was 
unchecked, except by the dread of the Intendants that the 
peasants would thereby be unable to pay the taille. Im- 
provement of their condition was neither attempted by others, 
nor was it practically possible to themselves. Their hua^ 
bandry vxts tJiat of tlie tenth century. They were without 
industrial employment amid the wonderful creations of the 
modem arts ; they were uncivilised in a world glittering with 
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civilisation. They were untended except by the envied and 
suspected priests. They attended en Toasae at Easter at the 
Lord*8-table, but with vague resentments in their untutored 
minds — resentments profoundly concealed from the rich, up 
to the latest moment, by the absence of common interests^ 
common grievances, or common business. And then when 
the outburst came, these frivolous dreamers were swept 
away by the men on whose gentleness and attachment to 
themselves they had descanted with the most profuse and 
ignorant admiration ; and the nobles especially, who had 
had the shame of deserting their coimtry, • incurred the 
further scandal of deserting their king, for which they 
had finally the excuse, that they were powerless to assist 
him, when those whom they imagined they were leading 
rose against them, and they found themselves also deserted 
and alone. 

Grant that their blame might be shared by king and 
people, it would appear that the nobles were not only chiefly 
responsible for this catastrophe, but for the centralised system 
which it also found and left unchanged. They did not devise 
the machinery of the latter, nor did they designate its various 
instruments ; but by their general and prolonged withdrawal 
from their duties, they rendered its creation and completion 
indispensable. The wedge of centralisation entered of its 
own accord between classes which commenced to draw asunder 
from each other ; while if royalty advisedly but rashly dix>ve 
it home, it was punished in its turn for thus weakening its 
natural buttresses. The nobility paid a heavier penalty, in 
proportion, as we conceive, to their heavier offence, and for 
their ancient and continuous desertion of their oountrjrmen 
they have now become effete and insignificant.* The con- 

* ** La noblesse n*a pas song^ un striking picture of its feebleness and 

moment k s'^tablir depuis la 'chute de incompetence, when recalled to power 

la f^odalit^ et elle s'y est montrte in the interval between 1815 and 

aussi indiff(^rente qu*inhabile.*' — M. 1830, in Balzac's novelette of ** La 

Charles de lUmusat. See also a Duchesse de Langeais." 
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nection between class faults and follies and class humiliations 
may be followed further, and imputed in the aggregate to the 

m 

nation itself. If at length centralisation without limit has 
obtained in France, with the concurrence of all classes, all 
classes have from time to time paid for contributing to it. 
They are still severally feeble and dependent, separated from 
each other, and divested of the power of eflfective combi- 
nation. Nothing is any longer so organised as to thwart the 
government, nothing so as to render it support — so that the 
government has been tyrannical when society was easy, and 
has constantly succumbed when society was disturbed. The 
same infirmity has attached to all forms of it — monarchies, 
constitutions, republics, and empires, to its eight governments 
and nine revolutions which, including the events of 1815, were 
comprised in the experience of one of its statesmen not long 
removed from the stirring scene ;* and if liberty has been im- 
perfect under each, power has been precarious in all. One 
thing only has remained fixed and definite, the necessity for 
a strong government of some kind— on which necessity, by a 
strange coincidence, it was M. de Tocqueville's lot to report 
on behalf of the Republican Committee of 1851. It was then 
that he himself emphasised the difierence, on which we are 
now insisting, between France and other nations, whereby 
" the nations which have a federal existence, which possess an 
aristocracy, or enjoy provincial liberties, are able to exist a 
long time with a feeble government, and even to support for 
some time the complete absence of government ; but France, 
so far from being one of those nations, has so centralised all 
matters, that it has created of all governments thdt which 
indeed it is easiest to upset, hut which it is most difficult to 
dispense with even for a moment'* 

But then, we retort on M. de Tocqueville, this is the case 

* M. de St. Aiilairc, whose expcri- when the Due de Bro«;lie was elected 
ences in this respect were thus sum- to the fauteuU he left vacant at tibe 
nie<l up in the customary Diacours, Aca<lemy. 
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of France pre-eminently and peculiarly, and it does not 
imply a similar constraint elsewhere. We ourselves, at all 
events, as he would have admitted, are not yet tied to the 
same necessity. We doubt if we have entered the absorbing 
current ; but at least we are free to repulse advances, if 
advances should be made, to a crushing Unity of Power. As 
we hinted before, we venture to differ from what we conceive 
to have been M. de Tocqueville's conviction, that this process 
will be inevitably perfected in our own case at some distant 
but undefined period. We oppose to his theory the augury 
of M. de Montalembert, that thus far our symptoms are re- 
assuring, that thus far we may retain our motto—" Manet 
imviota fides." Up to this time our institutions have per- 
formed their functions — ^have protected the subject, yet sup- 
ported the State. We have not forgotten to couple duties 
with rights, or to discharge the latter generally and substan- 
tially. At least we have escaped the taint of any prolonged 
and systematic class oppression ; our love of justice and fair 
play has, in the main, kept us whole. Our different classes, 
degrees, and estates are neither as yet confounded nor dis- 
severed ; individuals come readily together and combine ; 
only we insist on pubUcity, and hold "an grand jour la 
clinique de nos infimiit^s" The public action of our 
citizens is criticised and controlled by public speech, and 
public writing ; and public opinion, thus instructed and sifted, 
organically passes into public law. So far order is reconciled 
to progress, and we have preserved our liberties without en- 
feebling our government, and, what is better, without impelling 
it in a wrong direction. As yet our aristocracy leads us, and 
leads because it is worthy to lead, because it is powerful yet 
liberal, territorial yet popular, wealthy and yet unsordid in 
its aspirations, — ^because it is socially welded and graduated, 
and yet of limits happily indefinite, — and because, especially 
in these latter days, it has obtained an advantage, which 
until laws and learning, arts and commerce die, we do not 
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perceive that it can easily lose — ^the consciaua^iesa of its ever 
increasing obligations. And if our aristocracy could lose this 
talisman of safety, if from this, or any other cause hidden in 
the inscrutable future, it should fall hopelessly like that of 
France, and the institutions of which it is the key-stone 
should crumble away, there still remain the habits to which 
we have been trained under its guidance, and the ten- 
dencies of race to which they correspond — ^the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions of self-government and self-reliance, sanctioned 
by ten centuries, and witnessed by two hemispheres, with 
or without the sceptre and the coronet. We see no rea- 
son in the nature of things why this tradition should pass 
away. 

If we rested our confidence on the existence of these gua- 
rantees in our own case, we should have some countenance 
from M. de Tocqueville himself, who has drawn a picture of 
the French people which is marvellous in its distinctive fea- 
tures, and which may well account for much of their peculiar 
history. We can scarcely forbear quoting this brilliant pas- 
sage, so admirably translated that we are unconscious of a 
translator. But we do not wish to ascribe to race more than 
its fair value in securing advantages, which in time to come 
may be more widely disseminated. We still conceive it 
possible that by slow degrees, and after many trials and 
partial disappointments, the experience of one great leading 
nation may be made available to many others ; and we rest 
on that power of enlarged comparison, which is scarcely older 
than Vice or Montesquieu, and which produces fruits, without 
limits to their increase. In other words, against the tem- 
porary tendency to replace mankind in a state of tutelage, we 
recur to the fact we have before remarked in its more ad- 
vanced but sectional phase ; and against the present proneness 
to despotism we pit the growing conaciouaiiesa of the civilised 
world. Test the growth of enlightenment by lapsing centu- 
ries, and it must be allowed to be scarcely possible that we 
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could repeat in the nineteenth the mistakes of the eighteenth. 
We neither observe the same self-confidence on the part of 
despots, nor an equal abandonment to illusions on the part of 
nations. It is obvious that we can neither cherish the same 
hopes nor encounter the same disappointments to an equal 
degree; and when, as recently, such hopes were welcomed 
back by the less enlightened classes, we have seen the mind 
and the force of Europe almost instantly combine, to check 
the folly and to rectify the balance. The reaction itself, miti- 
gated as it was, is not to be estimated at the extreme limits 
of its recoil, for Europe is beginning to recover from its ap- 
prehensions. And in the meantime its thinkers, even those 
of France, are sedidously fulfilling their admonitory functions. 
They ai'e consciously aiding the continued movement, though 
excluded fit)m the sphere of theii' former activity. And were 
they silent, France itself could hardly cease to remember that, 
for the greater portion of the present century, it has enjoyed 
a modified form of Constitutional Gk)vemment. And to the 
consciousness of France, thus fully enlightened, we may add 
that of its ruler, as enlightened also. M. Guizot has remarked 
of the First Napoleon that, notwithstanding his prejudice 
against the Ideologues, he resuscitated the Academy, and so 
did more and better than he intended. " How fortunate," says 
he, " is the shortsightedness of these formidable masters of 
the world, the very grandeur of whose genius makes them 
sometimes forgetful of the selfishness of their passions." 
We conceive that we have better grounds of confidence 
now than a shortsighted policy, dependent on events. 
The possessor of absolute power, like the rest of mankind, 
must participate in the experience that such power is 
unstable, in proportion as it is uncontrolled and unassisted ; 
while in the present case he may learn from the story of his 
own house, that it inevitably tends to exhaustion through 
excess, and that the best security for its transmission is a 
timely compromise with freedom. 
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To all appearance, if we may judge from recent con- 
cessions, Louis Napoleon himself has learned this lesson, 
and the limits of his confidence may be inferred from his 
conciliatory acts. 
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Revolutions and Commotions. — Grounds of Confidence as to the Consequences. 
— In America the Secession Movement has improved the prospects of the 
Slave. — Not conclusive as to Federalism or Democracy. — The Separation of 
two distinct Nations. — Advantages to them and to other Powers. — The 
growth of an overwhelming Empire in the West precluded. — The Move- 
ment of certain Kaces in Europe somewhat analogous. — The Question of the 
Nationalities, plus the Reformation and the Revolution of 1789. — The Par- 
titions of Poland and the Treaties of 1815. — The French Emperor only 
subsidiary. — The Treaties of 1815 confused in principle, transitory, and 
oppressive. — Sustained by Aggressions, yet subjected to Infringements. — 
England's Share in them defensible, but their Failure more and more mani- 
fest. —Effect of Railways. — Germany and Italy. — Neutrality both the Policy 
and Duty of England. 

If our political progress up to this date is a fact, the 
result of certain historic laws, which govern political action in 
a permanent sense, it follows that we ought to find assurance 
of this fact at the latest stage at which it is possible to carry- 
to the account historical data. The world at this very 
moment is passing through a phase of extraordinary pertur- 
bation in both of its hemispheres. The changes through 
which it is passing, and the status to which it tends, involve 
the confutation of some settled convictions and the mortifica- 
tion of some cherished hopes. We see revolutions for a time 
ascendant, and the world in a sense at the mercy of events. 
Are we right, therefore, in retaining our original confidence, 
that nothing now can compromise the principles on which we 
rely for our steady advancement, — that nothing now can dissi- 
pate the state system, within which, as a whole, we see them 
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prevailing, and whence we anticipate their cosmopolitan 
finiits ? 

The world has already harvested the results of many cen- 
turies of painful travail, and nobody dreams that in certain 
essentials we can ever relapse to the wretchedness of our 
ancestors. Our political experience, our literary culture, oiu* 
mechanical ai*ts, and our social courtesies, are ours in cer- 
tainty, and ours for all time. We have no apprehensions 
from the outer Barbarians, and we have no dread of re- 
turning to the state which supervened, while the Bar- 
barian was civilising, when a great compressive thaumaturgic 
Power held the consciences and liberties of men in thrall, and 
constrained their acceptance of its doctrines and decrees. 
We have no fear either of an Attila or a Hildebrand, while 
we count upon barriers impregnable to either. We have 
reached a century in which pestilence has become a lighter, 
and war a rarer, infliction, and we ratify the progressive 
instincts of our kind by a clearer retrospect and more 
enlightened hopes. In this advanced fruition of our destiny 
ai'c we safe from discouragements ? — are we free from hostile 
and perturbing influences, wliich lisk some of the conquests 
and gains of our civilisation? We see even at this day a 
contagious commotion intermittent among the nations of 
Europe, and we see in the New World a conflict at its 
height, which has recruited armies of enormous proportions, 
such as the New World has never before seen and the Old 
World but once, since the deluge of the Barbarian races 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire. In this upheaving of the 
one continent, and the straining preparatory throes of the 
other, what are our grounds of assurance that all ^vill go 
well, — ^that these are not like the eruptions of the physical 
world, of which there is no mitigation or limit, but the con- 
scious efibrts of a moral world, which in its progress tends to 
peace? 

We turn to the spectacle most absorbing at the present 

r r 
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season, where the greatest Federation of states known to 
history is consuming in the flames of a political conflagration 
more vast than the fires which desolate its prairies, and we 
see even here a process which is salutary. We take it for 
granted that this desperate schism is destined to be perma- 
nent, that no number of bayonets can restitch the rent which 
runs across an immense continent, and divides millions on 
the one side from millions on the other. Yet we see in this 
conclusion more gain than loss to the human family, and 
more reasonable prospects of happiness to those, both white 
and black, whom it concerns more inmiediately in their pre- 
sent and future. 

As we hold this opinion of the consequences to both, let us 
test it by the assumption of the very party which condenms 
this contest most emphatically — the party which protests that 
slavery is its chief cause and object, that it was provoked on 
the one side and accepted on the other as a contest for the 
future of the African race. If we admit this assumption for 
the purpose of argument, we can hardly avoid the inference 
that both parties, the negro included, will derive advantage 
from the prosecution of this contest, at least when it has 
reached its appropriate close, the acceptance of secession as a 
recognised fact. Up to the date of its outbreak the slave had 
been a subject of incessant contention, and a source of irrita- 
tion to men who were rivals upon other grounds, and he 
received no advantage from professed sympathies on the one 
side, and no consideration from his angry proprietor on the 
other. The agitation for emancipation exasperated the 
Southerns, and led them on from legitimate defence to the 
perverse assertion that slavery is a good, and its presence a 
subject for congratulation and pride. This was not the 
language, and it was not the view, of the slaveholding 
statesmen of the old Revolution. They, on the contrary, 
looked upon slavery as a definite evil, of which they 
desked the removal if it were possible, but of which they 
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did not contemplate the removal in their own time. As 
we stated, it was not till a later date that the question 
was tainted by party rivalries, and became an acknowledged 
subject of contention in the definite antagonism of North 
and South. Previous to the recent secession of the 
Southern States the prospects of the slave were at their 
very worst, and no one can pretend that, in the absence 
of this contest, the abolition or mitigation of slavery was 
anticipated. As matters st9od before the outbreak (we 
repeat the observation so important to a right conclusion) 
the prospects of the slave could not have been less pro- 
mising. 

It was clear from the first that slavery and its evils were 
an integral part of the constitution of the United States, 
and it will not be denied that the North as a body 
sustained them, in virtue of a joint guarantee. Till the 
Union was in peril, slavery was safe ; and coidd the Union 
be reconstituted, slavery would be safe again. Retain or 
restore the Union, if it were possible, and the sect of 
Abolitionists would count for very little. A mere handful 
of ardent spirits, they would be powerless, in this alterna- 
tive, to impress their policy even on the North, though 
they have a reasonable prospect of obtaining influence 
from its embarrassments, and still more impoiiance from 
its future isolation. Separate the North from the South, 
and the dominance of the Abolitionists in their own section 
is not only possible, it is probable — nay, even imminent, as 
a political contingency. But force the North and South 
together once more, and the Abolitionists must give way to 
the compulsion of facts ; for abolition is hardly possible under 
any conceivable terms of union, wliile it is speciaUy repu- 
diated by most who fight for union still. It is essential to 
bear in mind that the present defenders of the old Federation 
are distinctly pledged to the maintenance of slavery. The 
republican platform adopted at Chicago in 1860 runs thus : — 

c c 2 
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** The maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions, according to its own judgment, exclu- 
sively, is essential to that balance of power on which ifie 
perfection and endurance of our politi>cal fabric depend.'* 
The present President, in his inaugural address, said : " I 
have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where it exists ; I believe 
I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to 
do so." Further on he referred to the Chicago declaration, 
above quoted, as binding on him and his administration, and 
declared that he, in common with every member of Congress, 
swore to support a fugitive slave law, as much as any other 
provision of the constitution. In a further passage he added, 
" I understand a proposed amendment to the constitution has 
passed Congress, to the eflfect that the Federal Government 
shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of States, 
including that of persons held to service. To avoid miscon- 
stniction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose so 
far as to say, that holding such a provision, as now implied, to 
be constitutional law, I have no objection to it being made 
express and iiTCvocable." Congress has since adopted the 
amendment referred to, and has disclaimed all authority to 
interfere with the emancipation or the treatment of slaves. 
The proposals for buying up the slaves of the Southern States 
have been received as yet with little favour, and few of the 
Northern Americans deem them feasible. While slavery, 
therefore, is identified with the Union, the slave at all 
events has nothing to lose and nothing to mourn from the 
consequences of secession. 

If we take into account only that which is probable 
instead of that which we hope or desire, we shall conclude, 
on the other hand, that he has very much to gain. Grant 
that slaveiy is retained in the South upon legal terms, which 
amount to a Federal guarantee of its permanence, even 
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then it will be no small advantage to the slave that he is 
brought so much nearer to the frontiers of freedom. For 
him the geography of the American continent will, as it were, 
be reconstituted. A St, Lawrence will flow in place of the 
Potomac, or of some other river still further south ; and the 
slave will look over a region which has abjured the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the chief barrier hitherto if he meditated escape. 
If but a few slaves only should take advantage of its removal, 
the slaves as a body will be more or less affected by the con- 
8ciousnes8 of its removal on the part of their proprietors. 
And still more promising prospects await them from the 
necessities of the South, if it becomes a distinct Confederation. 
To obtain the recognition of its own independence, to be 
received into the family of nations on equal terms, it is probable 
that the South would consent to changes which it would 
never accept at the dictation of the North ; — to changes which 
are clearly practicable, and which would ameliorate the slave's 
condition, and which to his positive and immediate gain 
would add preparatives and inducements for his gradual 
emancipation.* Be this as it may, it is not essential to the 
inference that the slave will certainly benefit by this rup- 
ture. If slavery be, as it is contended, at stake, it was never 
so really till war ensued, and the hopes of its extinction, 
cherished by a party, are identified with the prosecution of 
this war to extremities. If it should turn out that such 
hopes are highly chimerical, and the recognition of the 
Southern States be the close of the contest, in whatever way 

• Mr. Spence points to the siipe- to freedom involves no appreciablo 

rior position of tlie slave in Culm, loss to the slaveowners, an<i it is at 

where he may demand that his value least as possible in America as in 

shall be appraised, and that, on pro- Cuba, i urther measures might be 

vidiug the declared sum, he may taken to prevent the separation of 

tender it to his owner and become a husband from wife or jKirent from 

free man. So far is this right from chUd, to substitute taskwork for un- 

being a dead letter tliat, but for the measured labour, to correct cruelties 

fresli importations from Africa, the and Itarlmrities. Such changes might 

frequency of its operation would ren- occur in the South, if the South were 

der a large proportion of the black independent, and conscious that it 

population free at an early period. was free from the dictation of its 

Such a gradual exchange from slavery Northern rivals. 
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the old Union is repealed or cancelled, in any event, upon 
any showing, the slave must be a gainer, 

On the other hand, if we look deeper for the causes of 
rupture, and conclude that in this sense slavery is subor- 
dinate, — that it may be the reel around which the coil has 
been wound, but is not the material of which the coil is 
made, what are then the grounds of our continuing con- 
fidence that, in its results, this contest tends to peace ? These 
grounds, although various, merge into one — the substan- 
tial ground of separation, and we may best judge the 
suflSciency of this, if we clear it at once from some popular 
misapprehensions. 

Thus Mr. Spence conceives that the break-up of the 
American Union is emphatically a condemnation of the 
Federal principle. He contends that no federation of States 
can endure permanently, except on a very small scale, and 
imder very peculiar circumstances. If, however, he excepts 
a Federal Republic " on a very small scale," it is Switzerland 
doubtless, though he does not mention it, which suggests 
the necessity of thus qualifying his theory. The fate of 
the other Federations he mentions— of Achaean Leagues 
and Amphictyonic Councils, of the United Netherlands, 
and of most of the confederations of America other than 
the United States — is not particularly pertinent to the 
question, whether a Federation on such a scale as that of the 
United States is, or is not, condemned to a brief duration. 
Mr. Spence conceives that States which are large enough to 
exist as independent Powers muM fall asunder, unless re- 
strained by force ; and to apply force is to abandon the 
principle of the system. It is, rather, suflScient to say that 
they tend so to separate where they comprehend two different 
zones of climate, opposing interests productive and commer- 
cial, and communities opposed in principles, alienated in feel- 
ing, and animated by the in tensest jealousy of each other. 
So far the American example will certainly carry us, but we 
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liave no right to regard it as conclusive further against 
Federal experiments possible or to come. 

The fact is, the American collapse is no more conclusive 
on the question of Federalism than on that of Democracy, 
as Mr. Spence also conceives and implies it to be, with an 
ardour and emphasis which are at least premature. Demo- 
cracy, in the sense of complete self-government, may or may 
not be the future of society, but it does not stand or fall by 
its American exemplification. Neither the previous prosperity, 
nor the present adversity of the United States, is a test of 
its worth, for the obvious reason that in certain essential par- 
ticulars their condition was, is, and will long be, unique. An 
imlimited space of unoccupied soil, assured means of subsist- 
ence to all who could labour, freedom from rent, tithe, and 
other encumbrance, rendered Democracy possible, and even 
prosperous there, under other conditions inimical to its main- 
tenance. On the other hand, the excessive influx of foreign- 
ers, and the competition for their votes, which has deteriorated 
both the native American parties — above all, the inveterate 
gangrene of slavery, might have perilled Democracy if other- 
wise succeeding. If we can find other suflScient causes for 
any efiect, we have no right to ascribe it to one of our selec- 
tion. Democracy might be successful for centuries in 
America, if it was certain to fail speedily everywhere else. It 
might break down there imder present emergencies, if even- 
tually it was destined to prevail throughout the world. We 
have no right to pronounce for or against it, under circum- 
stances which are a signal exception to the common phases 
of history. 

At the same time that we deprecate such comprehensive 
deductions, as covering cases where difierent conditions might 
possibly lead to contrary results, we find in Mr. Spence's 
facts suflBcient warranty for a somewhat more modest but 
specific inference. If the United States have fallen asunder, 
the Federal principle may have no other limits, but it clearly 
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had its limits here. Democracy may or may not be adequate^ 
to other difficulties of a diflferent kind, but it is perfectly 
clear, from the case l)efore us, that it cannot hold together 
two distinct communities. If it stimulates the enei^es of 
both impartially, and develops the sources of their physical 
prosperity, it has not made, nor could it make them, 
one people in internal sentiment, or one people in external 
action. 

The history of the Union at all events proves this much : 
that so long as it lasted, it embodied two interests and two 
opposite policies, which strove for the mastery. Probably, in 
no country of tlie earth where such interests clashed were 
they so directly and keenly antagonistic. In none, at least, 
do we see them identified, so fatally as here, with geogra- 
phical divisions. They were separated fi*om each other by a 
boundaiy so distinct, that the stranger crossing it at certain 
points found himself on the confines of two diflFerent nations. 
Nor did these nations differ in institutions only, but in man- 
ners, sentiments, habits, and physique. If they were not 
altogether different races, they were the spawn of two dif- 
ferent types of the same race, whose differences had been 

• 

exaggerated by their subsequent experiences. * As they 
propagated apart, the diversities of climate distinguished 
them as much as if they had been distinct originally ; and 
occupation of two different latitudes added to their rivalry 
a competition of their interests productive and commercial, 
and marked, as it were, with a geographical outline a 
natural limit at which they might sever. Under such con- 



• As Mr. Spcnro well puts it, the 
original disoonlance of o])inion ami 
seiitiincnt, as it existed in the mother 
countrjs was heightened in the colo- 
nies by the fact, that thoscs who eiui- 
grateif were not of the average, but 
of the extremes of the two paities, 
the straitest of the Puritans, the 
laxost of the Cavaliers. Neither the 
moderate Puritans, nor the prudent 



members of the opposite party, had 
any e8{)ecial call, desire, or necessi^ 
to exj)atriate themselves. Accord- 
ingly they took root in different lati- 
tudes, and their original discordance 
was thereby intensified, through the 
difference of temperament which fur- 
ther resulted from such differing con- 
ditions of climate and its accessorios. 
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Jitions we regard the impulse to which they yielded as prac- 
tically irresistible. Whatever had been their common form 
of government, sooner or later such influences must have 
torn them asunder, and it is wrong to ascribe to the 
form which did exist results which might equally have 
occurred under any government. The United States, under 
an illusory title, comprehended, at least, hvo distinct nations, 
who parted at the first strain upon the Federal bond, and 
who, as far as we can foresee their future, must remain apart 
henceforth. 

And now comes the inference to which we are tending — 
what is there in this consolatory to them, or assuring to the 
prospects of the world at large ? It is or should be an advantage 
to them that they should henceforth agglomerate on natural 
bases, — identity of race, of convictions and interests, of all 
which brings them most closely together, and separates them 
most clearly and definitely from their oppositcs. Their union 
hitherto has outraged tlieir sentiments ; it has compromised 
many of their material interests ; it has engaged them in a 
desperate stiniggle for ascendancy, and it has rendered their 
original antipathies more rancorous than if they had re- 
mained, as originally, separate. While they will be recipro- 
cally relieved by its rupture, it is still more evident that 
other nations must gain by the fall of a political imposture. 
Until this rupture the government of Washington was the 
organ of these two nations, either of whose views might and 
did prevail alternately. To other powers in their intercourse 
with this it was highly material which interest was ascendant, 
and yet it was impl)ssible to calculate beforehand, from the 
obscure issues of its' internal jealousies, the tenor or sincerity 
of its foreign policy^ It is notorious that international re- 
lations were frequently at the mercy of its sectional schemes 
and election manoeuvres, and, from the moment when these 
can be compromised no longer, the peace of the world will 
be necessarily more secure. 
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On the other hand, if we look to the remoter future, it is 
assuring to find that such impediments exist to the com- 
bination of elements, discordant in themselves, under any 
one form or machinery of government. In dealing with 
governments, which may truly be termed national because 
they rest on homogeneous bases, we can equally count on 
their power and its limits. But a government which includes 
\\dthin common boundaries distinctions of race or other 
equivalents is not only a political anomaly but a portent. It 
might be formidable, but for the fact that such distinctions 
destroy its real unity, and consequently impede its outward 
demonstrations. The case of America is so far assuring, that 
it proves such distinctions are not obliterated, but developed 
and intensified by lapse of time ; and we find in its example 
a fresh security against the growth of another great aggres- 
sive empire. It is welcome to infer this assurance of our 
safety from physical conditions which must be permanent, 
from difierences of climate and other circumstances which 
make varieties of type inevitable also. The instrumentality 
of such phenomena, in creating and preserving ethnical dis- 
tinctions, implies that these are necessary to our protection, 
and that oiu* Babel is more of a blessing than a curse. Were 
it otherwise, there would be no limits to the acquisition of 
territory, and the Union, obeying its natural impulse, would 
have spread over the one continent to become the terror of 
the other. But its " manifest destiny " has been otherwise 
interpreted by the conditions of nature and the course of 
events, and the rest of mankind have reason to be thankful. 
The severance of North from South is a natural guarantee 
against the gratification of their ambition at oiu* expense ; 
but it is more than this, if it implies that there are limits to 
the aggrandisement of empire all the world over. We infer 
that if governments grasp at territory they must reckon with 
ra<3es and their distinctive inclinations, — ^that these prescribe 
limits to internal tyranny, and impose — ^which is more vital 
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to the peace of mankind — such limits to the growth of any 
one of them, that none such hereafter shall overawe the 
world. 

If this is the larger and ulterior consequence which may 
be expected to result from Revolution in America, it must 
afiFect even our sympathies with the respective parties in the 
conflict. At the same time that it concludes us as to the 
interests at stake there, it may also prepare us, by a natural 
transition, to find that similar interests are involved more 
deeply in our own case than we had previously deemed them 
to be, while looking at this case apart. We have in Europe, 
it is true, no such gangrene as slavery to identify our divisions 
of territory with social antipathies, and to furnish an exas- 
perating source of conflict to the nations which compete for 
influence in our Balance of Power. Nevertheless there is, and 
has been for many years past, a struggle in Europe of serious 
import, as is proved by the military preparations on every side ; 
and so long as a majority of the greater Powers conceive it to 
be necessary to mortgage the interests of their posterity for 
security, we may conclude that this struggle is menacing for 
some of them. If their apprehensions are reasonable, and it 
should produce Revolutions in our own hemisphere, it will be 
curious to find that, slavery apart, they had proceeded mainly 
from causes analogous to those which have caused the sever- 
ance of the once United States of America. 

It would be difficult, nevertheless, to refer them to other 
sources, if we analyse the acknowledged causes of disturb- 
ance, and compare them together in their various intensities. 
Let us specify the graver movements on foot amongst us, and 
see if they do not conduct us to this inference. It is obvious 
that the politics of Europe are complicated by international 
rivalries, which modify and control the normal influence of its 
common historic antecedents and predilections. Yet the im- 
pulses to which Europe has yielded in common survive as 
accessories to national ambitions, and are not suppressed, if 
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they are at length subordinate. The great currents of history 
are still flowing on, and their motions, as well as their eflTects, 
are perceptible. In their efiects, we trace them on the map of 
Europe, in the divisions left by a religious Reformation which 
was only accepted by its northern races, and the distinctions 
left by a political Revolution which was only successful on its 
western frontiers. As a proof that neither of these move- 
ments is exhausted, we perceive that both of them are still 
advancing. The Reformation wave is creeping up to the 
chair which has been placed in its way by the Canute of 
the Vatican, and the waves of the first French Revolution 
are chafing among the d^ris of the courtly righne they 
shattered. Yet both of these movements have surmounted 
their chief impediments, and are on their way to complete their 
conquests in comparative tranquillity. It is not, therefore, 
to either of these that we look for the most important sources 
of disturbance, and the secret of the universal apprehension 
and doubt. The movement which concerns us now in any 
serious sense is caused by the impediments presented by 
Powers, the very Powers which conceive themselves to be 
menaced, to the construction of still more national govern- 
ments on homogeneous bases of race and predilections. It is, 
summarily speaking, a movement of the Nationalities, plus 
certain reflected motions from the German Reformation and 
the destruction of the French Legitimist Regime. The im- 
pediments to this movement and the encouragements to its 
persistence we may conceal from ourselves, if so disposed, 
but candour compels us to recognise their existence in the 
partitions of Poland and the Treaties of 1815. 

The partition of Poland is nearly as old as the partition of 
the British Empire by the American Revolt. Yet the start- 
ling events which have transpired there so recently are signs 
that Poland is still alive, after a nominal suppression of 
nearly a century ; and while they show the capacity of race 
to sm-vive an excessive pressure, they prove that its prin- 
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ciple is praxitically indestructible. On the other hand 
the Treaties of 1815, though binding in a legal sense on 
European governments, are resisted in the same spirit by the 
European populations whose instincts they have violated for 
the latter half of the same century. Thus it woidd seem as 
if there was no Statute of Limitations recognised by the 
i-aces so oppressed, and that they keep alive their preten- 
sions under the heaviest discouragements. At all events it 
is the races so circumstanced who keep the European world 
in suspense, and whom it is mainly essential to regard, if we 
seek to know the purport of the Revolutions with which we 
are threatened. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this foundation for our 
apprehensions, because others have conceived and described it 
from a different point of view. The accomplished author of 
the work entitled " The New Revolution "* has speculated on 
the train of European commotion, as if it were prepared 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by a single nation, in the interests 
of one dynasty and at the discretion of a single leader. He 
declares it as his conviction that the governments of Europe 
are indeed face to face with a new Revolution — a revolution 
not designed to affect so much the elements of society as the 
condition of empires. But "it is a Revolution," says he, 
*' which will seek to accomplish in more subtle form and more 
wary fashion the schemes of the great Corsican. France is 
again its centre and a Napoleon again its chief." 

If it is impossible to deny that in one sense this is perfectly 
true, is it more than the half of a truth of Tedder import, that 
a Napoleon leads this very Revolution, because he is its neces- 
sary or convenient instrument? It would be vain to deny 
that he is most capable of aiding or ready to profit by it — that 
on the one hand his loss would create a vacuum in Europe, if 
possible more great and perplexing than Cavour's, or that on 

* ** The New Kevolution ; or, the H. Patterson. Blackwood : 1860. 
Napoleonic Policy in Europe." By R. 
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the other hand the continuance of his reign must embarrass 
those of the European powers especially, which are interested 
in maintaining the status which exists. If a Napoleon is the 
patron of this movement on his own account, it is one thing 
to regard him as its author, and another as its appropriator — ^to 
' recognise him as its projector or its pilot even for his personal 
objects. His critic, when surveying the rest of Europe, can find 
reasons, would he so apply them, for the less personal inter- 
pretation. Thus he can discover materials of revolution in 
Russia, Italy, Spain, above all in Germany, where rest is im- 
possible, till the constitutional engagements of 1815 have 
been carried into effect, and a circle of little societies, mouldy, 
jealous, and miserable, are merged in a state befitting the 
pretensions of the German race. In Italy, on the other hand, 
uprising on its own account, and of its own spontaneous im- 
pulse, and still more in the influence of Italy's example on 
the races of Central Europe, he can find an impulse which 
has no necessary aliment from French Propagandism. On the 
contrary, when these races have objects to strive for, so pecu- 
liar to each of them, though so like each other in a general 
sense, it is obvious that the sources of Revolution are inde- 
pendent of the Napoleonic policy, and that we shall look in 
vain for their origin in the Cabinet of the Tuileries. A 
natural vanity may have promulgated the boast that when 
France is satisfied, Europe is tranquil ; but observation will 
find more truth in the converse that France is tranquil when 
Europe is satisfied.* A large part of Europe is held down 
by a so-called settlement, which does violence to the instincts 
of its population in some cases, and in others forbids its 
legitimate aspirations, and we cannot expect that Europe will 

* France may fairly ask to rectify its date to goad it, as then, to aggressive 
frontiers, if Germany should become fury. The schemes of the great Cor- 
more powerful. But while it retains sican are still less to be dreaded, for 
its present importance as a consoli- transient and exceptional as they 
dated power, after all the throes of were in their o^^ti day, in ours they 
its successive Revolutions, it has no have become a dream and an ana- 
longer the apprehensions of a former chronism. 
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be satisfied, or France be tranquil, while this bondage is 
continued. 

Let us observe, first, of the Treaties of 1815, that though 
professing to be permanent, they were in their nature tran- 
sitory. They parcelled and assigned the European territory, 
in virtue pf an understanding essentially incomplete, because 
it was based on a confusion of principles. At the close of 
the great revolutionary war the Revolution had neither 
conquered nor succumbed. It had not produced social or 
political equality, but it had given a very subversive shock to 
the pretensions of certain reigning families who derived their 
importance from the obscurity of the middle ages. It was 
too late then to reassert the principle of right divine which 
had been accepted so generally in the 17th century, and, 
indeed, the convenience of kings themselves required their 
descent to an optional basis. The right divine was a very 
valuable principle so long as it was acted upon without 
respect of persons ; but as soon as it was consented to waive 
it on behalf of sovereigns whose standing armies were below 
a certain standard, it was to little purpose that it was termed 
" Legitimacy." The theory of Legitimacy fairly collapsed when 
a small prince claimed its benefit a.s well as a great one, though 
it was just as valid for an elector of Cologne or of Treves as for 
a representative of the House of Hapsburg or HohenzoUem. 
In the necessities of Europe, after the retirement of the revo- 
lutionary armies, there were some princedoms which it was 
necessary to suppress ; there were some also which it was 
thought justice to punish ; and, in deference to these require- 
ments, there was a very clear, though politic, sacrifice of 
the principle of Legitimacy. The great Powers had views and 
objects of their own, and it was thought desirable, and even 
essential, to thrust back the Revolution upon other terms. 
A certain force was requisite to prescribe its frontiers, and 
this force for the moment was concentrated in the hands of 
the governments which had brought great armies into the field 
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of battle. In lieu of a principle it was held expedient to main- 
tain and to fortify the status of these principal powers, and 
an experiment was attempted upon the exhaustion and 
apprehensions of Europe. But an expeiimcnt only, for it 
was based upon no principle, and had no root beyond the 
combinations of the moment. It resisted the Revolution and 
the Buonapartes, its supposed ministers ; but it was not com- 
patible with either set of the convictions which the Revolu- 
tion itself had promulgated or superseded. It neither re- 
stored on principle nor rejected on principle, but aimed at a 
compromise on the basis of facts which were transitory, and 
in its very essence it was transitory also. 

Now a compromise is only tolerable in the sequence of 
historic progress, on the ground that it really consults and cares 
for the majority of existing interests and inclinations. But can 
any one say this of 1815 ? Can any one, on the contrary, name 
any arrangement at the close of a great European war which 
did more wholesale injustice and violence to both ? The peace 
of Westphalia was a compromise in a time sense ; and so long 
as the terms it arranged were respected, it was a real solution 
of a European difficulty. But the treaties of 181 5 were its very 
antipodes. It was only by sho^ving the utmost regard to the 
feelings of nations that their loyalty could be revived, or their 
allegiance secured to legitimate claimants. Yet the instincts 
of nations were systematically outraged in the arrangements 
for the union and divisions of territory, to the exclusive profit 
of three principal dynasties. Thus the Italian provinces 
were retained by Austria, and an excuse was furnished to 
Russia for coveting Poland, and to Prussia for its eager 
dismemberment of Saxony. Genoa was added to Piedmont, 
or Norway torn from Denmark, without the least regard to the 
wishes of the populations thus affected. To give Prussia and 
Bavaria more military weight towards the frontiers of France, a 
series of divisions and re-divisions and exchanges were made, of 
which it is difficult now to follow even the history. Prussia 
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claimed a fulfilment of the promise made to het> that she 
should receive so many millions of subjects for her sacrifices 
and exertions ; and the diplomatists at the scales allotted 
them as they could, taking a few thousands here or a 
few thousands there, only intent upon making up the 
requisite tale. In shorty to quote the words of a well-known 
writer—^ 

" Instead of any regard to the opinions, feelings, prejudicesi 
rights, or possessions of nations^ the Congress considered only 
the number of square miles, or of human beings, which were 
allotted to each prince. These insulting calculations of an 
arithmetic equally false and profligate, which had first ap- 
peared in the division of the Polish spoils, were now applied 
to a great portion of Europe. The symmetry of a map, the 
strength of a frontier^ the line of a mountain, the course of a 
river, were now to regulate the distribution of men and terri- 
tory, while all those moral bonds which hold nations together 
were torn asunder. Principles of rounding a territory, and 
following natural limits, or, in other words, the substitution 
of convenience for property, and of might for right, were 
openly avowed, atid uniformly acted on. Instead of securing 
nations as they were, the pretended restorers tried to fabri- 
cate a new system of stronger states, of which the security 
was entirely to depend on soldiers and fortresses/ mountain^ 
and rivers, without the slightest regard to the feelings and 
principles of human nature ; an attempt as unexampled as 
unreasonable, as daring and as insolent as any of the acts of 
the revolutionary leaders from wltose hands they professed to 
deliver Europe." 

Moreover the system so contrived, intended to be petina- 
nent, but in its principle transitoiy, and conceived to be a 
compromise, when ilf was the exasperation of a controversy, 
had not even the merit of remaining within the lines assumed 
to be fully suflScient for its defence. We may concede that 
this settlement conferred a right^^-to repress the revolt which 

D D 
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it was calculated to provoke within the territories thus ab- 
sorbed by the Great Powers ; but the Great Powers them- 
selves were self-condemned, when they found it necessary to 
guard themselves by trespass on their nearer neighbours. 
Let us put the case simply as it was conceived by them- 
selves, that it was necessary for them to guard against what 
was termed " moral contagion," and that it was allowable 
for them to enter into conventions with the secondary states, 
to secure their own territories from actual disturbance. We 
may grant this, and yet reject their pretensions to dictate 
gratuitously to their weaker neighbours ; and we may still 
condemn the direct oppression with which this principle of 
policy was enforced. It was an hoiir of extreme despair for 
Europe, when the least symptom of " un exemple dangereux,*'* 
as it was termed in diplomatic documents, was counteracted 
by the " union intinie entre les cours" and the edict went 
forth that the example must be corrected. A series of diplo- 
matic acts, conceived in the spirit of the congress of Troppau 
and Laybach, was seconded by a series of military invasions 
and demonstrations. Spain owed to this intervention the 
suppression of her constitution, and Italy the harsh reprisals 
for her insurrectionary protests. The exactions, the pro- 
scriptions, and the inconceivable perjuiies of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons were consecrated by the blessing of the Holy 
Alliance. A bastille for remonstrant Italy was established at 
Spielberg ; the spirit of the eighteenth century was chained 
or exiled ; and the Congress which exhibited its sympathy 
for the negro slave was so oppressive to the free white 
man, that it was necessary to chase Libei-ty itself beyond 
the seas, to maintain the fabric which had been set up at 
Vienna. 

It was not in the nature of things that a system which 
required such aggressions for its support should be very long 

* See the circular despatch of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, dated Trop- 
pau, 8th Dec. 1820. ^ -f r 
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or easily sustainable ; and it was beginning to totter under its 
own exigencies, when the returning wave of the eighteenth 
century swept away some of its outworks. The French Revo- 
lution of 1830, the struggles in Spain and Portugal for 
constitutional monarchy, and the severance of Belgium from 
Holland, infringed on its western frontiers ; while on the other 
hand its defenders themselves proved faithless, and compro- 
mised its principles by their acts of retaliation. Speaking 
succinctly, it seemed as if the latter had taken alarm at their 
defeat in one direction, and were compensating themselves 
by reprisals in another. In this spirit the republic of Cracow 
was erased from the map, and the chains of Italy were 
tightened for a season. But compensation came in 184;8, iu 
the form of the deluge which Mettemich foresaw, yet hardly 
expected to encounter in his own time. On that occasion 
the absolute governments succumbed to a shock more 
swift, more simultaneous and suddenly subversive, than 
anything previously recorded in history ; and with all the 
force which the reaction furnished them, they have never 
yet recovered their former prestige. The fuiy of 1848 
demonstrated the folly of the mob and the futility of 
an appeal to universal suffrage, but not till it had proved 
also how fragile is the fabric and how precarious the 
tenure of absolutism henceforth, when all its armies, arsenals, 
and dungeons, are powerless to protect it from a cataclysm of 
disgust. 

Let us add the gi-owing sense, confirmed by such experi- 
ences, of the instability of its principal bulwark and citadel, 
and we can account for the efforts to move the foundations and 
central support of the system it formulated. The Treaties of 
1815 are unlike other treaties, inasmuch as the objections 
against them have been strengthened instead of growing 
weaker with the lapse of time. It may be conceded that 
they were not deserving, in the first instance, of all the 
obloquy which was cast upon them then by fiercely prejudiced 
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and captious assailants.* For the arrangements of the Con- 
gress of Vienna were dictated by a necessity which was 
paramount to all other considerations for a seaaon — that of 
closing a great war and precluding its renewal. As regards 
ourselves, we had obligations towards the allies who had stood 
by our side in that tremendous conflict ; and if they had re- 
quired pledges as the price of their co-operation, we had no 
option in honour to evade or ignore these. When Bemadotte 
had been bought by the cession of Norway at the Treaty of 
Abo — ^when Austria, by another instrument, was guaranteed 
the restoration of her empire to the proportions of 1805, which 
included Venetia — ^when Prussia also, by the same instrument, 
was promised equivalents for the position which she could 
not recover in another form, these terms may have involved 
the grossest injustice, but it was not in the power of the 
justest to reject them. It was the misfortune of Lord 
Castlereagh that we were pledged to engagements which it 
was impossible to repudiate without breaking faith, and he 
admirably fulfilled an inexorable duty. The resistance which 
he made to the demands of Russia upon Poland and of 
Prussia upon Saxony absolves England from all complicity 
in the designs of the Great Powers, except so fkr as these 
designs were previously ratified. The policy of Lord Castle- 
reagh, then and subsequently, may be regarded with approval 
even by those who most condemn the principles of the Holy 
Alliance, and who honour the desire of his natural successor 
to call a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old. But if in all fairness we exonerate him, and in his 
person the diplomacy of our country, it is simply because 
the worst combinations of Vienna are exclusively chargeable 
to the Courts who profited by them. It was they who abused, 
in turn, the victory they had won from a Power which had 

• In fact, their assailants com- tions far more objectionable. The 

plained as much of the incorporation result proves their own misapprehen- 

of Norway with Sweden or of Genoa sion of ttie controversy and oi the trae 

with Piedmojit, as of other incorpora- significance of the principles at stake. 
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shown [but little tenderness for them, and who revenged its 
wrongs by imitating its aggressions. But the excuse has long 
since crumbled away, and the error is more conspicuous now 
from its nakedness. Its results, moreover, have suffered such 
actual abatement that they stand on a narrower basis as 
existing remains. During the last thirty years, clause 
after clause of these treaties has been cancelled, and they 
are becoming less and less imperious as their faults become 
more and more manifest. Can we wonder that, imder such 
circumstances, their residue of wrong is coming to the ordeal 
of a further appeal, or that the appellants have derived con-, 
fidence from previous successes? The exclusion of the 
Buonapartes has proved a dream, but it is only one of many 
illusions which the whole West of Europe has scattered to 
the winds. France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in 
turn have rudely dispelled them one after another, and we 
find that no combination of Courts can now fetter nations, or 
prescribe limits to the option of posterity. If, in the series of 
sucoessfal struggles and liberations, history can chronicle one 
"untoward event" the western Powers have since rescued 
Constantinople, and, so long as their alliance is uninter- 
rupted, they must retain a supremacy full of promise for all 
Europe, 

But it is not alone the march of political events which 
encourages Europe to revolt against these Treaties. It has 
other incitements in its educational movements, its expanding 
comn^erce, its practical applications of science and the arts, 
its zollvereins, its exhibitions, its imions and congresses, and, 
above all, in the universal extension of its railroads. From 
the Renaissance downwards every such epoch of physical 
discovery has been marked by a corresponding invasion of 
the domain of authority, and by victories achieved over 
previous distinctions. We are pre-eminently at such an epoch 
now, the Epoch of the Rail and Wheel, and it is simply the 
magnitude of the revolution which these are working, which 
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renders us, who are overwhelmed by the proximity of its 
details, unable to appreciate its effects in the aggregate. 
Not till the present century has closed will it be easy to 
judge the changes which have been wrought in our habits 
and inclinations by this single invention. Class cannot par- 
ticipate with class the power of ranging to and fro, nation 
cannot visit nation, the ends of the earth cannot be brought 
together, without consequences of which thus far we know 
only the commencement. When gunpowder brought equality 
into the battle-field, and the printing press brought it into 
the church and the assembly, we know that something farther 
followed : the coixrse of modem history was altered, and the 
pulses of public life began to flow. And now we are getting 
equality of material resources, equality in our dealings with 
time and space, and we may look for the progeny of the Rail 
and Wheel — Stephenson's " man and wife " — in the very van 
of the advancing movement. The lines which are stretching 
over the European continent are available for the delineation 
of another map, compared with which the geography of 
the Congress of Vienna is fast becoming an antiquated 
anachronism. 

We may gather what may be, and may be imminent, fix)m 
that which has been, and been very recently. In the last 
days of Mettemich, Italy was still " a geographical expres- 
sion,** and already it has become a geographical fact. The 
influences which are potent there are becoming potent in 
Germany also. The railways especially have a national ten- 
dency, and converge, as it were, to a metropolitan terminus.* 



• A remarkable illustration of this 
tendency was afforded shortly after 
the meeting of the Emperor Napo- 
leon and the King of Prussia at 
Baden, in an announcement made by 
the King of Bavaria at a railway 
festival. The scene, which was so 
significant and symbolic, was thus 
interpreted by an accomplished and 
philosophical critic (Aug. 14, ^860). 



** What has been suggested to Aus- 
tria, and has been whispered to Prus- 
sia, and has reached tne ears of the 
sovereign Princes of Germany, has 
produced an effect which is now an- 
nounced by the King of Bavaria at a 
railway festival, — * In German unity 
lies our power and strength.' 

*' It is strange that emperors and 
kings should find, under the first 
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Germany, which beholds Italy uniting, and Hungary and 
Poland slipping from her side, may find her compensation in 
obeying similar impulses. She is patient, if not torpid, to a 
singular degree, but her motives to exertion are no less 
exceptional. There is this peculiarity in her case, as affected 
by the Treaties of 1815. The settlement of her territories 
was delivered to her princes of the second order, as an equi- 



tumed sod of a newly-planned rail- 
way, this long-buried truth. But 
there is a sint^lar propriety in the 
occasion of the discovery. Rail- 
ways are the girders of civilisation. 
Those iron bauds that hold in firm 
compression the bales which are 
tossed al)out on sea and on land are 
not more useful to bind and to keep 
them bound in one unbroken mass, 
than is the railway which spans and 
connects an<l binds cities and pro- 
vinces. When it strides across rivers, 
ignores frontiers, proceeds tmswerv- 
ingly through jurisdictions, and marks 
a city only by a station, it effects a 
moral cliange exactly analogous to 
the physical change it has effected. 
It destroys impediments to free 
thought, as well as impediments to 
free motion. It cuta right through 
little jealous, miserable, isolated sys- 
tems. All men of every Duchy and 
of every Electorate through which it 
passes meet upon the great high road, 
and go up and down and know each 
other, and learn that there is some* 
thing larger in human life than 
hatred of the next village and jea- 
lousy of the next town. The railway 
ignores all these small divisions, and 
tney who pass aloug the railway soon 
forget divisions they no longer see. 
Even differences of dialect will be- 
come mitigated in a little time. 
Prices, and knowledge, and culture, 
tend to euuality under the action of 
this great leveller. Gernjany seems to 
have been made to develop the moral 
influence of railways. In other coun- 
tries the railway adds to our comfort, 
our speed, our commerce, and our 
wealth ; but it is in a great country, 
subdivided into petty compartments, 
that it has power to change all things. 
It cuts right through all tlieso small 
subdivisions. It is the horizontal cut 



through the orange, which lets all 
that is valuable in the fruit flow 
forth and mingle. Little societies, 
however mouldy and cobwebby they 
may have grown, will not break up 
of their own accord ; they rather dry 
into a harder state of cohesion. These 
microscopic States might continue in 
their inaependent inaction, if some 
outer force did not come to crush 
them into one dead mass, or to de- 
velop them into one living body. The 
former contingency has been ima- 
gined, but we hope that the latter is 
now likely to be realise-d. One of 
the two, however, must happen. The 
constitution of the Bund is so inge- 
niously framed, as to keep a great na- 
tion divided into a number of isolated 
and powerless units. As a whole, it 
is a very respectable firmament, with 
two stars of the first magnitude, se- 
veral of very noticeable brilliancy, 
and a milky way of little sparkling 
States; but their mutual powjer of 
repulsion has l>een so exactly equal to 
their power of attraction, that it ap- 
peared to be impossible they could 
ever come together and form one un- 
divided orb, which sliould have its in- 
fluence upon other worlds. It is only 
because tne Germans are thus divided 
and neutralised by their divisions, 
that they have lost their natural in- 
fluence in the councils of Europe. 
They are forty millions. They are 
enough to guarantee the peace of the 
world. They can balance France, 
and give quiet to Europe. But for 
this result they must \ye one people. 
Tlien they may break down their 
custom-houses, and be a great quiet, 
conservative nation, sustaining the 
cause of law and order, and tempt- 
ing no one to violate it to their cua- 
advautage.'* 
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valent to the chief amongst them for theii' exclusion from the 
European committea These princes had a preponderating 
voice in the framing of the Germanic constitution, and they 
used it very naturally in their own interests, to defend and 
perpetuate their inconvenient little sovereignties. The num- 
ber of these petty princedoms was diminished to some extent, 
and some simplification of their relations was effected. Never- 
theless Germany was left that piece of mosaic work which 
we find it at this moment, and even the question of the com- 
Inand of its military forces, that difficulty of the future, was 
left imdecided. There were obstacles then, and there are 
such still, to its complete union, in the nature of things^ in 
the jealousies of Catholic and Protestant, of north and south, 
of Prussia and Austria. But a better settlement might have 
been devised then, and it has become indispensable now, when 
rival races are consolidating themselves into aspiring nation^ 
alities. If the sectional advantages of the Germans were 
greater than they are, alid if they were mote equally partici- 
pated by all of them, their amour jyropre will never be 
satisfied to see Italy and other powers increasing in import- 
ance, while they remain a bundle of petty provincialities. 
The proximate question is clearly this-^How, if Italy is 
united into a single state, shall the attainment of German 
unity follow ? The one work is the complement and corollary 
of the other, and without it neither Germany can have hope 
for her futm-e, nor Europe itself security for its peace. 

A complete revision of the Treaties of 1815 is, indeed, 
so urgent that, although it may be adjotimed for a few years 
more or less, we may now, without presumption, regard it as 
inevitable. The bourne to which we tend is a better settle- 
ment of the continental Powers upon bases more coherent and 
less capable of mutual detriment. The prospect, therefore, pro- 
mises peace in the end, though we may reach it only through 
the prelude of a general war. It is even possible that we may 
reach it, as we desire, without war ; it is at least probable 
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that if war does come, it will be only as a supplement to the 
disintegration of the present system by other agencies ; and 
in any contingency we have this foundation of hope, that the 
science which makes war so costly will also make it short. At 
the worst it cannot compare with the wars which have been. 
It might have been the war anticipated with such sensitive 
dread by the statesmen of the age before our own, a war of 
opinion, inveterate and practically intenninable. But such a 
war, if it is ever to be apprehended, is indefinitely adjourned 
till we have another Reformation, or a second Revolution like 
that of 1789. There is so far consolation for the war impend- 
ing that, come when it will, it will stir up no iasatiatc 
animosities or resentments. It is not like a fight for civilisa- 
tion with Barbarians within or without ; but it is simply an 
effort to rectify the Balance of power, and to bring its contri- 
butories to their natural bearings. There is no question of 
slavery on this side the Atlantic to embitter the revolt against 
our own Union of 1815. It is simply a system artificial and 
antiquated, which we hope to supplant, on easier terms, witli 
a substitute more welcome to all the races which compose it. 

Of England, as represented by her government, it cannot 
1)0 expected that she should take an active part in repairing 
the wrongs for which she was not herself responsible. 
She has some interest in the minor stipulations of tlio 
Treaties, but none in their greater and graver transgres- 
sions. In fact, she is quite as innocent of their real enor- 
mities as of the defective provisions in the American 
Constitution. Happily no party in England has its consist- 
ency implicated in maintaining the residuary substance 
of these Treaties. The Conservative is just as free as 
the Liberal to welcome their speedy and thorough revision, 
as the Liberal is equally free with the Consei'vative to wel- 
come the dissolution of the American Union. Till the States 
on either hand are more certain of their future it would l>e 
folly to commit ourselves to compromising alliances. Ncu- 
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trality is our policy in both hemispheres, while the States in 
both are resettling their bases. And neutrality is no less 
our duty than our policy, to avoid participation in oppression 
on either side. We await the event in either case in legiti- 
mate independence. Yet though we are independent we are 
not indifferent ; for the obligation to stand aloof leaves our 
S3rmpathies free, to rejoice in the course which promises best 
for the peace and contentment of the civilised world. 



THE END. 
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